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THE FOLLOWING IS QUOTED, BY PERMISSION, FROM A LETTER 
OF MR. A. J. BARKER, ST. LOUIS, DATED MAY 10th, 1927 


“It will be, I have no doubt, a source of gratification to you 
to know that Chesterfield cigarettes were on sale and, at that, 
the leading American seller, in all parts of the world. 

“We started our trip on December 2nd, and visited among 
other points— Madeira Island . . . Gibraltar . .. Monte Carlo... 
Algiers . . . Haifa... Jerusalem...Cairo ...Naples...Suez... 
Bombay... .. Dutch Sumatra...Singapore... Manila... 
Hongkong . . Shanghai ... Peking... Kobe...Tokyo... Hono- 
lulu . . . the Canal Zone . . . Havana and home. 

**Not only was Chesterfield the leading American cigarette 
at all points visited, but it was the best seller (all brands) on 
our ship, the Empress of Scotland.” 
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ONE SMART PUP 


By FRANK RICHARDSON PIERCE 


AM afraid we'll have to drown 
the runt of the bunch!” an- 
nounced Dean, with obvious re- 
luctance. There was an expres- 
sion of deep regret on his strong face as 
he contemplated the playful group of 
puppies. An even dozen there were— 
sturdy little malemutes, awkward in 
movement; feet seemingly many sizes 
too large; baby teeth as sharp as needles 
and as white as snow, gleaming from 
pink jaws. 

They snapped and growled in their 
play, tugging at an ear, leg, tail that 
happened to be conveniently within 
reach. Each lived in the happy present, 
as children do. The future lay ahead, a 
life of long days tugging at heavy sleds 
over heavier trails, facing the rigors of 
Arctic winters, of gnawing at the ice 
balls that formed on their pads, of sleep- 
ing on their ration of frozen fish, so the 
heat of their bodies would thaw it suffi- 
ciently to eat, of serving mankind as it 
is given no other breed to serve. 

Of the pack of heavy-coated puppies, 
the one usually beneath the others, the 
one with the brightest eyes, the shortest 
legs, yet by far the most intelligent and 
active despite his physical handicap, was 
the Runt. In the days that were to 
come, when perhaps Dean’s very life de- 
pended upon the strength of his dogs, 
the Runt would be a liability. It is the 
unwritten law of the frozen regions that 
only the strong of heart and body shall 
survive, 

As Dean would have stood out from a 
group of rugged men, so did the dogs 
he bred stand out from the others. In 
the man’s make-up was a deep love for 
dogs, any kind and size of dog, even 
the mangy mongrels of the alleys; but 
above all he loved Malemutes. His love 


and sympathy urged him to permit the 

Runt to live; but the law of the land, 

which knows not the meaning of love 

and sympathy, ordered otherwise, and he 
w the Runt must go. 


“Hang it all,” he growled, “I’ll have to 
drown him!” He was silent a moment, 
then added desperately, “or something. 
He’ll eat his share of food, but he can’t 
do his share of the work and that is a 
burden on the others.” 

“By Gar!” protested LeMar, the 
French-Canadian who planned to winter 
in with Dean, “you no kill those pup! 
He’s the smartest feller in the bunch!” 

“It’s pretty tough all around,” Dean 
replied, “but you can see he’s a runt. 
He’ll never be a big dog. His legs will 
always be short. If I lived in town I 
wouldn’t care; but up here, where every 
pound of food counts, it’s different. He’s 
got to go, poor little cuss!” 

For the first time the Runt noticed the 
two men. His fellow pups immediately 
became a minor consideration. He 
scrambled and squirmed through the ir- 
responsible pack, spilled over the last 
and landed nose foremost in the dirt, 
simply because his forelegs were not 
long enough to prevent such a mishap. 
He squatted down upon his haunches 
and eyed Dean quizzically, cocking his 
head first to right, then to left. When 
LeMar spoke, his attention was turned 
instantly toward him. He waited pa- 
tiently for some sign of recognition from 
the men. None forthcoming his eyes 
brightened with a roguish gleam and he 
reared his body upward, nipping at 
Dean’s bootlace with his sharp teeth. 
Then, his none too steady legs giving 
way beneath him, he tumbled into a 
furry heap; but he still held to the boot- 
lace, his eyes rolling in quaint humor 
until the whites showed. This was rea! 
sport, far superior to biting another 
pup’s tail or leg. 

“Aw! Aw!” murmured LeMar, “the 
leetle Runt, by Gar!” 

“You win!” exclaimed Dean. wn 
simply can’t do it now! Feast or famine, 
we'll find enough for you to eat, even if 
I have to share mine.” 


Through the long, balmy days of a 
glorious Alaskan summer, the Runt vied 
with his brothers in the matter of food 
consumption. Twice a day Dean placed 
great quantities of food before the grow- 
ing pups. A mad scramble, a few gulps, 
and it had vanished, leaving each pup 
hungrier than before. Despite his harndi- 
cap, the Runt secured his share. Per- 
haps the strength of the food went to 
develop his brain, to make his bright, 
humorous eyes still brighter; certainly 
his body did not develop to any ap- 
preciable degree. He grew, of course, 
but the others developed by leaps and 
bounds. 

“Look at those legs,” commented 
Dean one day. “If I didn’t know other- 
wise, I’d say there is a strain of the 
dachshund in him.” 

“By Gar,” responded LeMar; “look at 
those bright eye—smartest feller . a 

“Don’t I know it?” interrupted Dean. 
“If he only had a body to match that 
brain of his, what a wonderful lead dog 
he would make!” 

The others gradually took on names. 
There was “Moose,” so named because 
he was the biggest of the several lit- 
ters; and “Shorty,” and “Mike,” and 
“Cultus,” the bad dog, and “Skookum,” 
who was strong. And the smallest of 
all was the “Runt.” 

At an age when pups of warmer climes 
are taught to heel, drop, and ho, the 
Malemutes were fitted with small har- 
ness attached to a block of wood, which 
they dragged over the grass as they 
learned that “Gee!” meant swing to the 
right, “Haw!” to the left, “Mush on!” 
to go, and “Whoa!” to stop. Often Dean 
carried a whip, but their woolly backs 
never felt the bite of the lash—never 
would in fact. Dean’s method of train- 
ing was different. The pistol-like cracks 
were used to emphasize commands and 
not to force obedience through fear. 

The Runt viewed the training of his 

Continued on page 55 
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By CAPT. JOHN W. THOMASON, Jr., U.S.M.C. 


| COMPANY of German infantry 
and a machine-gun platoon lay 
in the three-cornered clump of 
| trees on the forward slope of 
Hill 142, in the sector north- 
west of Chateau-Thierry, and listened 
incuriously to the racket in the thick 
woods that began 600 yards away, across 
the wheat. By the white piping on their 
uniforms, they were Prussians, and by 
the ugly, confident look of them, with a 
touch of Berlin swank, they were Prus- 
sians of a very good division; and there 
were no better soldiers in the world. 
They had come in after dawn and 
halted here in reserve while the rest of 
their battalion passed for- 


otherwise, you set yourself and stood it. 

He was angry now; the Herr Oberst 
commanding the battalion had just 
passed and talked with him, and the con- 
versation sat heavily on his stomach. 
At sunrise something had started in the 
front line, which ran through the woods 
yonder and angled away to the left in 
the direction of the wood called Belleau. 
There had been orders to advance this 
day, to proceed astride the Paris-Metz 
road toward Montreuil and Meaux. And 
just as our brave fellows were getting 
into position, said the Oberst, those ob- 
stinate fools over there attacked! There 
had been a little shelling from the 


would be prepared to fight where he was 
in the unlikely event that the enemy 
came so far. 

“If it is permitted to ask, Herr Oberst, 
what troops 

Unfortunately, there were as yet no 
prisoners. Fresh French troops, per- 
haps, from the garrison of Paris, which 
we will certainly have by the day after 
to-morrow! Some of their good colonials, 
it may be, for they are in khaki. There 
was a rumor yesterday about Canadians, 
but the High Command has not reported 
any Canadians moved from the north— 
Old Rupprecht and his Bavarians are 
keeping those God-accursed English busy 

in the north. 


ward. They were old sol- r- 
diers, salty and hard, and 
what happened out of 
sight was no affair of 
theirs; they only hoped 
that those Feld-ratten in 
the leading division would 
dispose of whatever it 
was. If not, they them- 
selves would attend to it 
at the proper time. 

Meanwhile the sun was 
an hour high, and pleas- 
ant on a field-gray back, 
and Paris and the end of 
the war only forty kilo- 
meters away. They 
sprawled at ease; some 
made careful entries in 
diaries—“Im Felde, 6 Juni, 
Kriegsjahr 4”—and some 
wrote letters, or slept, or 
abused their ratiens and 
their quartermasters, af- 
ter the manner of soldiers 
the world over. 

The Herr Hauptmann 
in command, a_ stocky 
young Rheinlander named 
Deinhardt, walked up and 
down behind them, cutting 
fretfully with his heavy 
crabwood stick at the 
ferns that grew there. He 
was in a black humor, and 
his men eyed him nervous- 
ly; most of them knew the 
weight of that stick he car- 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


And, said the Oberst, 
some fool of an Unter- 
offizier, a little wounded, 
came back with a tale that 
Americans were attack- 
ing! The Oberst laughed 
augustly, as all good Ger- 
mans did when the Ameri- 
can myth was mentioned. 
It just showed you, said 
the Oberst, what came of 
taking these sheepheads 
out of the ranks and mak- 
ing officers of them, even 
underofficers! For his 
part, he had always been 
against the practice; it 
touched the honor of the 
Corps of Officers. He went 
on his way, an impressive 
figure, although a little 
knock-kneed. 

The Hauptmann turned 
to his men, regretting that 
he was not dug in. Well, 
.the machine guns were 
emplared, and his posi- 
tion would be very deadly 
to any enemy who tried 
to cross that wheat in 
front of him! Those 
rifles, now—yes, they were 
much nearer. He recog- 
nized the whanging of a 
Hotchkiss gun, and the 
rattle of chaut-chaut fire; 
but those rifles—they cer- 
tainly did not sound like 


ried. He had not been with 
them long, he had come to 
the battalion in the reor- 
ganization after the great 
march drive in the north. 

His much-enduring soldier servant 
whispered that he was the sole survivor 
of a battalion that destroyed itself 
against the English in front of Amiens, 
and that his dressing-case contained 
every medal a man could win, and that 
he was a terrible Kerl to live with. 
“That stick of his, liebe Herr Gott! If 
it was a dear little wife, he could make 
no more trouble about it! By his hand 
always, even when he sleeps. .. .” 

His men sensed that he was a com- 
petent soldier, and let it go at that. The 
Prussian service was never noted for 
humanity. When your officer was angry, 
you kept out of his way if you could; 


Deinhardt found himself looking into the muzzle of an extraordinarily 


large and ugly automatic pistol. 


enemy—not much, for it was well known 
that the French lost all their guns on the 
Chemin des Dames the other day—and 
then there was a mounting crackle of 
rifle-fire. 

German machine guns had opened up, 
and it had not at first sounded danger- 
ous. But now the volume of machine- 
gun fire, which set the tempo of every 
German battle, was appreciably lighter, 
and the rifles sounded nearer. A purely 
local action, decided the Oberst, but it 
did not look so good at this moment. 
The Oberst had sent two companies up 
to the front line; that should be enough, 
but Deinhardt, with the battalion reserve, 


French rifles. 

He directed his signal- 
man to test communica- 
tions with the battery as- 
signed to the support of 
the battalion; all clear, Herr Hauptmann, 
the fellow reported. That battery, by 
the way, was furiously in action. Pres- 
ently all the batteries in the area were 
furiously in action, and that was a bad 
sign! 

In the woods, just across the wheat, a 
German machine gun began to fire. 
Hand-grenades went off, and there was 
a clangor of rifles. Then the Maxim gun 
stopped, suddenly, finally, and Deinhardt 
was certain he heard a Luger pistol. 
Also, a confused babel of shouting. Close, 
that! Thank the dear God, he had taken 
routine range data from his position. 

“Feldwebel—go up that tree there and 
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observe the face of the woods. On the 
run!” The observation would be poor 
across the wheat. 

A few gray figures came into the 
wheat, running. The Feldwebel called 
down: “Herr Hauptmann! Our men re- 
treat from the wood! Herr Hauptmann 
—the enemy comes from the wood—a 
platoon—two platoons—more are in the 
wood.” 

“Call firing directions according to 
the marks we have ranged,” barked 
Deinhardt. 

His war-wise people were on the alert 
before he blew his whistle. Bolts clicked, 
non-commissioned officers grunted com- 
mands, and the charging levers of the 
machine guns snicked back. The level 
light flickered on the broad Prussian 
bayonets with saw-edges. The light 
flickered, too, on bayonets 
yonder across the wheat. 

“Six hundred metres. Herr 
Hauptmann, a company, in 
waves—five hundred and 
fifty metres.” The Feld- 
webel’s voice was level and 
expressionless. “Five hun- 
dred metres.” 

Deinhardt could see them 
now, tall men in khaki, not 
widely deployed, coming 
in waves across the wheat 
—Canadians, yes? At three 
hundred metres he opened 
fire, without haste or ex- 
citement. In the first war 
year he would not have 
waited so long, but now he 
believed in heavy fire at 
close range; it did the job 
more effectively, and you 
got all the wounded. He 
laid his stick across the 
shoulders of a man who 
was fumbling with his 
sights, and noted with pro- 
fessional keenness that his 
fire was excellently effec- 
tive, and the enemy too 
closely grouped. 

“Pfui! what waste, to 
huddle them like that! One 
cannot miss.” 

The leading waves melt- 
ed while he looked at them. 
Another minute, and the 
wheat where they had been 
was clean. His riflemen 
ceased firing, and squad 
leaders made rough jokes 
along the line—fine fellows, 
thought Deinhardt, these 
old soldiers of the Guards 
Corps! 

“They will go back, now. 
Signalman, direct the guns 
to place shrapnel in the 
edge of the wood—sheet F, seventy- 
seven point eighty-six to eight point 
nine.” He ordered slow fire from the 
machine guns on the flanks, to sweep 
the ground for wounded. 

Then rifles spoke in the wheat, and a 
keening rush of bullets ripped through 
the coppice. 

“Herr Hauptmann! They crawl for- 
ward in the wheat. Herr Hauptmann! 
They crawl to the left, by the flank— 
the wheat can be seen to move. Quickly, 
with the left section.” The Feldwebel 
gave a choking cough and fell from the 
tree, his body striking the branches with 
an odd, thick sound. He hung in a 
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crotch near the ground, head downward. 
There was a hole in his forehead, and 
the back of his head was blown out. 

Thereafter it closed upon them as a 
nightmare closes. The firing from the 
wheat grew in volume, and the enemy 
fired low. A gust of steel-jacketed bul- 
lets found a group of infantrymen who 
were standing up for better sight, and 
they went down in a crumpled heap. A 
line of the enemy rose in front, astonish- 
ingly near and huge, and rushed, yell- 
ing; but a machine gun swung that way 
and cut them down like a scythe; the 
wheat did not move where they fell. The 
rifles tore the coppice. 

A spatter of firing came from the left, 
fairly on the flank. There were two 
guns there, but they could not be 
traversed quickly enough, and their gun- 


One observed that the moonlight was a thin and sickly mockery. 


ners sprawled across them in_ odd, 
twisted attitudes. Something violent 
plucked Deinhardt’s field-glass from his 
breast. He shifted his stick to his left 


hand and drew his pistol. The fire of 
his riflemen slackened. 

“Donnerwetter! are all the dogs 
shot?” 


One chalk-faced private with staring 
near-sighted eyes—one of the recruits— 
rose up to run, and Deinhardt dispas- 
sionately pistolled him. One gun was 
still firing; while Deinhardt looked, a 
brown rush of men rolled over it; he saw 
one of them seize the spitting muzzle and 
rear it backward, and bayonets flashed 


Three 


+ down, and a rifle-butt rose and 
ell. 

Then the enemy, lean-faced and long- 
legged men, were around him. 

The machine gunners were dead. Some 
of his infantry broke and ran; a few 
threw down their rifles and cried “Kam- 
eraden!”—and furious straining figures 
and frantic straining figures streamed 
past him, and there was confused noise 
in which there was no sound that you 
could name, but only screaming tumult. 

Deinhardt found himself looking into 
the muzzle of an extraordinarily large 
and ugly automatic pistol, and his hands 
went up, his pistol in one and his stick 
in the other, both forgotten. 

His captor was a slim young officer 
in a greenish uniform with little silver 
bars on his shoulders. He looked curi- 
ously at the German, 
and spoke in a quiet voice 
to a big dark soldier by 
him. The soldier wrenched 
Deinhardt’s pistol away, 
and addressed him in care- 
ful Heidelberg German: 

“The lieutenant says, 
what troops are you?” 

There was another ques- 
tion or two, and then, with 
an apologetic grin, the lieu- 
tenant reached for Dein- 
hardt’s stick, which was 
still clutched above his 
head. Deinhardt cried 
aloud and drew back sharp- 
ly, his eyes blazing. At 
once the pistol was be- 
tween the third and fourth 
buttons of his tunic, and 
the soldier’s bayonet was 
under his armpit. 

“Oh, don’t ram that thing 
in him—no use,” drawled 
the lieutenant, possessing 
the stick. “What’s he say- 
in’?” For Deinhardt burst 
into passionate gutturals. 

“Sir, he says,” translated 
the soldier, “that this here 
cane’s his good luck, charm, 
or something like that. 
Says he’s carried it all 
through the war. Says he 
carried it at Verdun, an’— 
an’ all those places. Says 
if you take it he'll get 
killed. Says take his watch, 
take anything he’s got, but 
leave him his stick.” 

“So he was at Verdun, 
was he? Well! An’ it’s a 
=. good-luck charm, hey? Lis- 
ere ten, you tell him he’s going 
back to a nice jail in the 
S. O. S. somewhere, an’ I’ve 
got to go on with this war, 
an’ I need good luck bad! I'll just take 
his stick. Bitte schom, Herr Boche— 
good German, ain’t it? It’s a nice stick 
—TI’ll keep it to remember him by. Ser- 
geant, put a casualty in charge of these 
Heines and send ’em back. Get me some 
kind of a line here! All right, you birds 
—get goin’—automatic rifles, this way. 
Tritt, you grave-robber, come out of that 
Boche’s clothes! Let’s go!” 

The attack went on, and Deinhardt’s 
stick with it, and a brisk casualty with 
a bloody head herded Deinhardt and 
twenty odd prisoners into column of 
fours and started back across the wheat. 

Continued on page 51 
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TURNING RIVER 


O PICK UP, bag and baggage, 
and remove into an entirely new 
3 environment a whole county 
ss of English speaking people, 
who were averagely speaking, intel- 
ligent and at least able to read, would 
be quite and undertaking. Consider 
then the problem facing the City 
of New Orleans when it was finally 
agreed that the levee must be cut at 
Caernarvon, and that within three days 
The majority of the people inhabiting 
St. Bernard Parish and that part of 
Plaquemine to be inundated by the break 
were Spanish and French trappers and 
fishermen. Up until about four years 
ago the roads had been so bad leading 
into the city that it took an entire day 
to make the trip; so these people, liv- 
ing in palmetto thatched houses as had 
their fathers and grandfathers, spoke 
little or no English and with the ex- 
ception of a venturesome few, knew 
little about the life of the city. After 
the roads were completed came the 
building of a few schools, teaching being 
made difficult by the almost impossible 
task of teaching in one class children 
who spoke and understood only French, 
those of Spanish parentage who could 
comprehend only Spanish, and a third 
division of English speaking tots who 
comprehend neither of the other tongues. 
Then came the increased demand for 
furs and the consequent higher prices, 
so the trappers were able to purchase 
automobiles and as trips to the city be- 
came more frequent houses of wood 
commenced to replace those of the pal- 
metto type. Sail boats vanished, and up 
and down the blue bayous went gaso- 
line propelled luggers and fishing boats; 
but the people, though the standard of 
living had become higher, were (and are) 
still primitive, and relatively without 
education. To these people, who were 
unable to read about the unprecedented 
rains of the winter, the rapid rise of 
the Mississippi river meant nothing. 

They had seen it time and again spread 
out over their lands. Was it not for 
this reason that they built on six foot 
posts, so that they would be above the 
crevasses, as such inundations are 
called, although for months they might 
have to ply back and forth to their 
neighbors, and the small country stores, 
in skiffs, or the perilously small boats 
which they handle so adeptly, and which 
they call the “pirogue”? That the river 
was going to make a record rise they 
knew full well, and laid in small stocks 
of provisions, as well as patrolled the 
levees at night with shot guns, so that 
men from some neighboring parish 
might not “Blow” the levee and turn the 
water in on them in order to save them- 
selves. Such things had happened be- 
fore, and were taken as quite an ordi- 
nary course of events. Rumors to the 
effect that the City of New Orleans 
wanted to cut the levee finally began to 
float amongst them, and accordingly the 
levee patrol was redoubled. 

To the few who could read, the grim 
prophesies of further rises, and esti- 
mates of the great volume of waters 


By LOU WYLIE 


tumbling southward in the Mississippi 
still meant only a possible three or four 
foot inundation of land and they were 
hardly bothered. Then came like a bolt 
from the blue definite news that at noon, 
precisely three days off, the levee would 
be cut at Caernarvon, and simultaneously 
with the news came a fleet of motor 
trucks, sending up great clouds of white 
dust into the gray moss that swayed 
from the water oaks that fringed the 
long shell roads. To further add to the 
confusion of the occasion these trucks 
were manned by “Soldiers” (National 
Guardsmen), who knew nothing at all 
about moving one’s newest armour, and 
who only bustled in and gathered up all 
portable articles without understanding 
instructions given in one’s best English 
that “the bed, she must be handled with 
care” or that the green plushed frame 
pictures on which they had recently 
cracked the glass, was not only treas- 
ured in the family because its subject, 
Sebastian Gonzales, was one’s mother’s 
second husband, but also because he had 
been the one man in all the community 
of little white houses that fringed blue 
bayous to dare to spend the night with 
his boat tied up at Dead Man’s Isle, and 
risk an attack by the ghosts of dead 
freebooters who had, long years before, 
used the island as a dueling place and a 
rendezvous. Furthermore, trapping had 
been good this year, and there was much 
new and pretty furniture from town, 
the houses were newly painted, and to 
be thus ruthlessly torn from one’s home, 
however small, is heart breaking enough, 
but to leave this same little home to the 
ravages of a flood that will sweep clear 
over it, while one is stowed away in a 
cubbly hole in the hot, dusty city, fed 
out of the city’s bounty at the rate of 

2.00 per adult with smaller allowances 
for children, is something to bring tears 
to the eyes of strong men, and to in- 
deed rend the hearts of women. Ac- 
cordingly, the National Guardsmen, in 
addition to suffering from blisters on 
hands and feet that were used to less 
strenuous walks of life, lack of sleep and 
food, were also at great pains to solace 
as much as possible, and explain again 
the necessity of the sudden descent of 
this fleet of motor of prompt coopera- 
tion from the people in allowing them- 
selves to be moved out. 

As I viewed the road from the height 
of the levee on the first night of the 
exodus, it reminded me of nothing if 
not the flight of the French people be- 
fore the conquering Germans in the 
early days of the war. Thundering and 
rumbling along beneath enormous loads 
of household furniture, cutting great 
ruts in the road, went one line of trucks 
townward, whilst rattling and clattering 
came the empty vans on the other side, 
and over all hung a stifling pall of dust. 
In order to watch this I had come out 
with the pretext of a desire to patrol 
the levee, and with the feeling that I, 
who had no men folk to send to help 
them, and who would suffer with them 


were the river to break, wanted to really 
do my part, these earnest, Indian-like 
people had provided me with a shot gun 
and allowed me to walk a mile and a 
quarter patrol. Back and forth I went, 
with a little Spaniard who told me that 
his name was “Damias Flanders.” To 
the left of me as I passed along the 
rutted top of the levee, toward the 
lighthouse, swirled in yellow, menacing 
viciousness the rising Mississippi. Oc- 
casionally a ship headed up from the 
Gulf and proceeding at a too rapid rate, 
would send an angry swishing of water 
that would leap over the breakwater and 
cut deep the ruts in the levee that create 
wavewash. Then someone would blaze 
away skyward with a rifle, a shot gun 
would thunder and there would come the 
“ting-ting” as the man on the bridge of 
the ship realized his offense and signalled 
to the engine room to slow down. 
Stumbling into deep holes that might 
resemble shell holes, chilled by the wind 
from the river, we walked stiffly on. To 
the right of us continued the ceaseless 
rumble of the trucks. Calves, pianos, 
children and chickens were indiscrimi- 
nately loaded together, and as the night 
wore wearily along there could easily be 
seen on the trucks that returned from 
town khaki-clad figures trying vainly to 
snatch a few minutes rest as they were 
rushed and bumped back to another task. 
The levee guards were solemn. Some 
who could distinguish their own furni- 
ture being borne townward wondered 
where it would be put, and what pro- 
vision had been made for them and their 
children. By and by a big red moon 
shone down on the broad green expanse 
of prairie lands, and was reflected in the 
seething mass of water beside us. It 
was hard to think that within a few 
days the white road, the fields and the 
houses would all be under a river that 
would flow as swiftly and as relentlessly 
as the one we were now patrolling. 

I watched the dawn come, a band of 
pink that brightened quickly above a 
row of moss hung, grotesquely formed 
oaks that fringed the horizon. Due to 
its semi-tropic position twilight periods 
are short in Louisiana, and by the time 
I had relieved myself of my shot gun 
and swung my aching arm a few times 
the Perez and the Melerines were after 
me to bring me home, home being on 
Delacroix Island, some fifteen miles by 
road, but nine miles in the direct line 
that the waters from the crevasse would 
come. I found strong dripped coffee 
ready for me, and after I had washed the 
layer of white grit from my face and 
hands I sat down to talk with “Tanta 
Seca,” the old lady with whom I had 
been boarding since my arrival on the 
island, some months before. She, like 
all the rest of the people, was very 
optimistic, citing numbers of crevasses 
when the water had never come into 
their homes and she accordingly saw no 
reason why she should be moved out. 
A little later I got out of my knickers 
and sweater that sent up clouds of white 
dust every time I moved in them, and 
too tired to bathe, flung myself across 
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my bed and dropped off immediately to 
sleep. I was awakened a little later by 
“Tanta Seca” calling me frantically and 
speaking half Spanish and half English, 
as she begged me not to let the soldiers 
carry away her stuff. The young Lieu- 
tenant in charge of the Guardsmen on 
the island was called in, and proved con- 
clusively to me at least that the infor- 
mation he had was obtained from a cor- 
rect source and that any articles of fur- 
niture left on the island would un- 
doubtedly be ruined by water. Accord- 
ingly, I bundled up all of my dresses and 
articles that I could not get into a suit- 
case, and with the exception of my type- 
writer, permitted them to be sent to 
town. Following my example “Tanta 
Seca” though somewhat tearfully, began 
to hastily pack what of her household 
belongings that were not already on the 
way to the truck, and to explain to her 
daughters and neighbors that, since I 
had told them it was so, they must im- 
mediately move into town or their things 
would be swept away. Here the young 
Lieutenant (whose name I have forgot- 
ten, but whom I remember principally 
because he not only gave orders to his 
men but got out, Sam Brown belt and all, 
and loaded furniture) hit upon the idea 
of carrying me along as interpreter so 
for the following two days my life was 
a hectic round of explanations and con- 
solations, as home after home was torn 
up, and little family groups in many 
cases loaded upon the trucks with their 
goods and sent cityward. 

After all the families were moved out, 
the versatile Guardsmen became cow- 
punchers and roped and loaded into vans 
the bellowing and unmilked cows whose 
owners were already vainly trying to 
accept rumbling trolley cars in lieu of 
their picturesque boats, and the honk of 
automobile horns and jazz of victrolas 
for the sound of their musical bayous. 
There were still a few of the men who 
were going to stay on the island, there 
being some $75,000.00 worth of boats 
anchored in Bayou Terre Bouef alone to 
be watched and taken care of. In ad- 
dition it hardly seemed possible that a 
sufficient volume of water would reach 
us in such a short time that we would 
be unable to get to the boats and into 
town via waterways. Accordingly, I 
stayed on. Thursday night there was 
much running up and down of automo- 
biles from town, and so many trucks that 
it was necessary to station traffic men at 
all cross roads to handle them. But by 
ten o’clock Friday the roads were prac- 
tically deserted. Towards two in the 
afternoon there was the whirr of aero- 
planes, and in the distance we saw a 
yellowish belch of white smoke and the 
next second heard the dull rumble as the 
first cut was made in the levee. Ex- 
plosions followed intermittently all that 
day and the next. Late Saturday threc 
ears came down, all caked with mud. 
telling us that though the water was 
spreading across the road some fifteen 
miles up, it would be passable at leas: 
until morning. Sunday was an unevent- 
ful monotonous day, the waters in the 
Bayou were rising perceptibly, and tur- 
tles and snakes became more numerous, 
otherwise there was little save the oc- 
casional explosions northward to re- 
mind us of the approaching water, un- 
less of course we took into considera- 
tion the lifeless aspect of the village. 
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Sunday evening ennui became oppres- 
sive, so we (the balance of the party be- 
ing composed of three young trappers 
and fishermen, Eddie, Terry and Bennie, 
whom I secretly called the Three Muske- 
teers) decided to try and patch up an 
old Ford truck that had been deserted, 
and get to town and locate some film 
for my Graflex, as I had shot about the 
last roll. As we tinkered with the Liz- 
zie a group about us shook their heads 
and uttered sage warnings that deli- 
eately suggested that they considered us 
as being anything but bright. However, 
by alternating between battery and mag- 
neto, letting it run on one as long as 
possible, then switching to the other, 
and by leaving off the radio hood, we 
found that the car would run. Gasoline 
was secured from a boat, and as it was 
then dark and the truck had no lights, 
it fell to my part, being the lightest in 
weight in the crew, to stand on the 
rather shaky running board and hold a 
flashlight so the driver could see the 
road, which ran perilously near the 
bayou for some twenty miles. The 
hazard was made greater by discarded 
pieces of furniture and broken down vans 
without lights that had been left in the 
road; but as Eddie was the best driver 
on the island, and speed a requisite on 
account of the rapidly spreading water, 
we lost no time in worrying but stepped 
on the gas. The road in the moonlight 
seemed to run through a run that had 
been swept by a pestilence for there 
seemed an eerie feeling of death about 
it. Darkened houses, and foliage that 
was as white in the moonlight as if 
under snow, so deep was the dust, and 
the bleating of a forgotten calf or the 
bark of a deserted dog made us all feel 
melancholy. On and on we sped, swerv- 
ing quickly as Eddie’s keen eye caught 
sight of something in our way, until we 
were confronted by a gleaming flood of 
water that swept across the road di- 
rectly in front of us. There was no 
hesitation, but with the Ford in high we 
splashed recklessly in. For a quarter 
of a mile we coaxed and trusted and 
came out at last triumphant, only to 
find a similar stream crossing the road 
a little further on. This was crossed 
successfully too, and many curious peo- 
ple watched us as we rattled through 
Violet, the dripping car proclaiming our 
daring as we sped along cityward. Once 
in town folks began to tell us that, since 
more dynamiting had been done that 
night we could never make it back, so 
we hurriedly had coffee and rounded up 
a photographer from one of the city 
papers who supplied us with film. By 
nine a. m. Monday morning we were 
speeding back toward the crevasse, first 
having taken the precaution to have the 
Ford’s engine heavily greased. We were 
stopped by deputy sheriffs, who recog- 
nized my plaid lumberman’s jacket, 
knickers and the red scarf about my 
head, and out of respect probably to 
longing for thrills passed us though 
many cars were being turned back. By 
ten we were at the place where the water 
swept across the road and found it in- 
deed wider and deeper, but not rising 
so rapidly that we could park the faith- 
ful truck and walk up a couple of miles 
along the levee to where the cut had 
been made at Caernarvon. Here we saw 
the yellow waters belching out in a 
miniature Niagara, houses had already 


commenced to loosen up under the force 
of water and to float about, bending 
crazily to one side or the other. Two 
boys in a pirogue were skirting the 
tumbling fury of the inrushing water 
that had already inundated the road, and 
for miles ahead was foaming and tumb- 
ling in the direction of the island, and 
rescuing dogs that had taken refuge in 
these floating houses. Some dogs were 
on roof tops, whilst others barked piti- 
fully for aid from open windows whose 
ledges were on a level with the water. 
We had not much time to lose’ however, 
and after some effort made our way 
back to the truck through the crowd 
of curiosity seekers who were crowding 
the levee. The Ford did not start easily, 
but we finally got it tuned up properly 
and waded into the lake which formerly 
had been a pretty stretch of the Shell 
Beach Road. We made the two streams, 
which had widened now inte one, under 
a shouted shower of diverse advice from 
watchers along the levee and were again 
headed toward the island. All along the 
way we noted how thickly the snakes 
were swarming up on the road, and that 
the little rabbits and muskrats too were 
beginning to creep up to the far side of 
Bayou Terre Bouef (that skirted the 
road) as if they wanted courage or were 
undecided as to whether or not they 
would be safer if they swam over to 
the far side. 

Reaching the spot where the fork of 
the road led to the island we found the 
water from the bayou well up on the 
railroad tracks, but were not prepared 
to find the thundering inundation that 
met us around the next curve. The water 
from the crevasse, sweeping straight 
across the level prairie, and gaining mo- 
mentum from each explosion, and -en- 
tered Lake Leery, then spread out across 
the prairie and instead of following 
Terre Bouef here to the Gulf was mak- 
ing a channel of its own right across 
country and into Lake Borgne. For any- 
one who did not know the curves and 
turns of the road it would have been im- 
possible to hvld to the road and not 
go over and into the bayou, but Eddie 
was again equal to the occasion and we 
arrived safely back at the island. 

The next morning I was aroused from 
sleep on my decrepid couch (which had 
been left me as it was hardly worth 
carting to town) by a terrific roar of 
water similar to that made by a water 
fall, and going to the front door found 
that Terre Bouef was sweeping over the 
road directly in front of the house in just 
the manner we had encountered further 
up the road the day before. I got into 
my knickers, made coffee, and by the 
time the Three Musketeers awoke on 
their boat and came sociably over in a 
skiff, it was necessary to walk through 
our yard in hip boots. We watched the 
water as it widened and spread, sweep- 
ing the sand from the road into the 
yards and hurling about in it rabbits, 
muskrats, cerulean blue crabs, and big 
gar fish that turned and tumbled very 
much as if they were in a seething kettle 
of boiling water. 

I then decided that I was to learn to 
get into a pirogue as the water had 
risen to the point where it was possible 
to navigate one in the yard. As it is 
entirely a question of balance which few 
people not born in Louisiana ever attain 
Continued on page 54 
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A COCO NUT WAR 


Recibo En Casa Presidential a las 6y30 
(6y30) P. M.: 

“MR. MINISTER OF WAR CASA 
PRESIDENTIAL, AFTER SALUTING 
YOU AND OFFERING MY KINDEST 
RESPECTS, FACILITATIONS AND 
COMPLIMENTS, I REPORT THAT MY 
BRAVE ARMY CORPS OF GALLANT, 
VALIANT AND LOYAL SOLDIERS 
FOUGHT AND WON A_ HARD 
FOUGHT VICTORY AT PALO ALTA 
THIS DATE. THE BATTLE BEGIN 
AT THREE IN THE AFTERNOON 
AND AFTER MANY SHOTS WERE 
PASSED WITH MY RIFLES, MA- 
CHINE GUNS AND ARTILLERY, THE 
FIELD WAS SPREAD WITH 
WOUNDED AND DYING ENEMY 
TROOPS OF GENERAIL«¢MONO AT 3:15 
P. M., WE CAPTURED FIVE OF 
THEIR MACHINE GUNS WITH 
SEVEN BARRELS EACH, EIGHT 
HUNDRED RIFLES FOREIGN MAKES 
AND A LIGHT MORTAR WITHOUT 
MECHANISM. TERRA AZUL IS NOW 
OURS BUT I MOVE MY ARMY BACK 
TO PALO ALTO IN ORDER TO HAVE 
A GOOD POSITION WITH MUCH 
CONGRATULATIONS FOR MYSELF 
AND MY GALLANT ARMY. I AM 
YOUR ATTENTIVE AND RESPECT- 
FUL AND OBEDIENT SERVANT, 
WITH SINCERE SALUTATIONS, 
SANTCHEZ, GENERAL FOURTH 
ARMY CORPS.” 

The Fourth Corps consisted of four 
hundred “Loyal” and “Brave Soldiers” 
that “volunteered” and flocked to the 
colors as follows: A recruiting party 
consisting of ten “exemptories” armed 
with knives, pistols, machettes, clubs 
and a chain with hand cuffs attached. 
Likely recruits ranged from the age of 
12 to 60 wherever they could be found. 
A knock on the door—“Mr. Unsuspect- 
ing Hombre” sticks his head out, is 
grabbed and locked to the chain thence 
to the next house so on until the chain 
is full. 

The “Volunteers” are then marched to 
the Fort where they are given their 
“Recruit Training.” 

Recruit training consists of marching, 
in single file past a warehouse where 
they are issued a suit of overalls, straw 
hat, hat band, Krag rifle, 2 bandoliers of 
ammunition, a bag of beans, a “shot” of 
“Guara” (Native rum) and lined up in 
front of the Commandant’s office where 
the flag is presented to a regiment of 
60 men or an army corps of 200 to the 
time of the National Anthem played by 
the band of the Supreme Powers. 

Next comes the trip to the battle field 

cars of all makes, sizes, shapes and de- 
grees of previous servitude, confiscated 
from parties of the oppostion party, are 
lined up and the “Brave and Gallant” 
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army embarks for their first automobile 
ride—all on the same day that they so 
bravely gave their services to their 
country (party). 

By this time the Guara has had the 
desired effect and all are happy or seem 
to be at any rate—the cars pass out of 
the Compound gate through the streets 
of the Capital, all lined with friends, 
enemies and relatives of the brave sol- 
diers to wish them “Buenos Suelto” 
amidst their savage yells as they pass— 
a viva this and a viva that person until 
one unsuspecting person viva’ed the 
party of the opposition forces. He is 
caught by a party of police, ushered to 
the penitentiary without trial or pre- 
tense of trial, and locked up from “now 
on.” 

General Santchez’s army left the Capi- 
tal and rode in the autos as far out as 
the road would permit (about 8 miles), 
and then started on the 60 mile hike over 
mountains, through bogs, rivers and 
jungles to the Campo de Guerra (war 
field). 

The “Brave and Gallant” Santchez 
himself was a pillow of the contending 
power, a friend of the President and a 
brother-in-law to the Minister of War. 
These were his sole qualifications to be 
a general, 

The papers (only ones allowed to be 
published) next day gave him a write- 
up fit for Foch, Pershing or Haig and for 
his army as much as the A. E. F. would 
have received—so brave, a loyal and gal- 
lant young military genius to lead them 
against the common enemy to law and 
order (and politics). 

He was exceedingly lucky. He ar- 
rived at Palo Alto with only 40 per cent 
casualties from desertions—(this never 
came out in a comunique)—the main 
reason for more not deserting was that 
the enemy had allowed them to pass 
their first line of defense, there being a 
religious holiday on, in which no fighting 
was being done. And then the poor 
devils knew that they could not get 
back even though they did run away— 
great stuff on the morale, this being 
twixt the devil and the opposition forces 
in a time like this. 

The Quartermaster Corps of this army 
consisted of 3 bull carts loaded with rice 
and beans, however, it can’t be said that 
the provisions were really needed as the 
column marched through various plan- 
tations where corn, beans, beef, chickens 
and all such native rations were readily 
procured (at the point of a gun), and 
“what’s the need of lugging anythng 
along that won’t be needed anyway?” 
If the owner be of the contending forces 


he should be glad to aid the “cause,” 
if of the opposition forces it should be 
confiscated as spoils of war. “Such is 
COCO NUT logic.” 

Now the war has been going on for 
over a year, our gallant General Sant- 
chez is the newest in the field and it is 
only natural that he win his first battle 
(or a battle) immediately in order to 
impress the populace in general and the 
President in particular as to his military 
ability. 

The truth of matter is that General 
Santchez was surprised and had the 
stuffing licked out of him and the only 
reason that he was not completely an- 
nihilated was the fact that the enemy 
had only a patrol of 20 men under a sub 
officer and said sub officer had some im- 
portant business to attend to at the last 
moment over on his right flank. This 
business being that another army corps 
of the contending forces operating en- 
tirely independent had occupied his base 
of supply (a large banana plantation) 
and that would never do. 

The next few days Casa Presidential 
received numerous long winded tele- 
grams setting forth plans, reports, etce., 
in plain language of the country that 
could be intercepted in 105 dfferent 
places. All reports were optimistic and 
nothing mentioned about any casualties 
on the side of General Santchez. 

Time wore on—general this and gen- 
eral that sent in telegrams; hourly 
comuniques are sent out by Casa Presi- 
dential setting forth victory after vic- 
tory by the “Brave and Loyal” armies 
of the North—war will soon be over—a 
grand victory for “El Goberino.” 

“El Presidente and his cabinet need 
very much some money. ‘Tio Sam got 
mucho money necessario una Loan one 
Million dollars’ to maintain Law and 
Order” (and help out the contending 
party). 

So Mr. War Minister is very careful to 
have the Senor American Minister and 
the Commanding General have full ac- 
cess to all the comuniques, showing such 
wonderful victories, his maps showing 
well distributed troops, supply dumps, 
ete., all in regulation form, with sheep 
tax, goat tax, cow tax, grass-hopper tax 
(a tax of four cents collected and 
pocketed by police from all those enter- 
ing town, supposingly to be used to ex- 
terminate the grass-hopper pests), and 
all other graft gone by the board, 
war being on and the only way the top 
siders can get rich is to have the gov- 
ernment borrow more money for them 
to manipulate. Government can’t bor- 
row money if battles are not won; Gen- 
erals must win battles to hold their jobs; 
they can’t win battles, so they must 
manufacture victories to boost up Presi- 
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dent so he can fool the great Uncle Sam, 
ete. 

Rumors go thick and fast that Gen- 
eral Mono, the opposition commander-in- 
chief, with the last five hundred of his 
followers are on the run and are headed 
for the coast. Government takes a week 
off to celebrate—closes up war office and 
recruits some more volunteers—this time 
class of 1936. One coach driver “volun- 
teers” is standing at one end of the line 
displays a two-dollar bill so the guard 
goes into a saloon with him to get a 
drink—guard come out—coach driver 
comes out at another door and walks 
five blocks—guard sees him, sticks two 
plunk bill in pocket and gives the alarm. 
Other guard gives chase returns with- 
out recruit but with a two-dollar bill. 
Coach driver still “coach driving.” 

Recruiting was very poor. They only 
got a colonel’s command that Sunday. 
Lopez can’t leave for the front with 
this number, must have at least a hun- 
dred to be made a general, so a band 
concert is given in the park. Senoritas 
like band concerts, young bloods can’t 
stay away from Senoritas. So during 
the quiet tropical night with the tropical 
moon and amid ultra tropical mosquitos, 
all the remaining young bloods are out 
parading about the park when “Bang” 
goes shut the gates, a cordon of “Ex- 
emptories” are at all other remaining 
entrances, so General Lopez got his army 
corps of 200 recruits that night and 
thereby made a full general (I mean just 
general, he had been full for some time). 

It is Tuesday morning, one day late 
for General Lopez to get away to the 
front with his corps. His corps was 
lined up in the cuartel fully officered 
(over officered, none less than the rank 
of captain were observed), consisting of 
12 colonels, a couple of lower ranking 
generals who understood ametrilladoras 
(machine guns) known in COCO NUT 
WARS as artillery. Of this staff was a 
coronella (woman colonel) and her ad- 
jutante, five or six tough-looking squaws 
armed with long rifles, barefooted and 
smoking tougher looking cigars. Coro- 
nella Arguella was leaning on her rifle 
during the totally unnecessary formali- 
ties of presenting the colors to the corps 
(it was always the same colors; they 
were taken away from them before they 
left for fear they would be captured). 
She was also smoking a tough-looking 
cigar and would take it out of her mouth 
long enough to spit—and stood by to be 
interviewed by the newspaper reporters. 
Of all the awful lookng squaws you ever 
saw she was the worst, toothless, dirty, 
and foul of mouth. 

General Lopez was interviewed and 
asked why he had so many officers. To 
this he replied with a question of “Did 
not the North Americans have such and 
such ranks in an army corps?” “Yes, 
we have, but we also have some cor- 
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porals and privates hanging around 
somewhere in an army corps.” To this 
he replied that he believed in filling up 
from top down. 

Well, the Lopez corps got away with 
the usual yelling and squalling that went 
with the departure to the front. His 
corps being “trained” (two ex-privates 
in the machine gun outfit and an old 3- 
inch cannon being attached with three 
ex-personnel of the ex-standing army, 
now all generals, being along), and about 
60 of his loyal and brave soldiers being 
two whole days in the service. 

Everyone expected to hear great 
things of this unusual army but the 
only thing on record that was heard of 
them before the war was over was the 
following telegram: 


“Recibo a Las Casa Presidential a Las 
Ty30. 

“MR. WAR MINISTER, 

“CASA PRESIDENTIAL. 


“AFTER SALUTING YOU AND OF- 
FERING MY COMPLIMENTS, ETC., I 
REPORT THAT MY FORCES ARE 
NOW OCCUPYING SANTA ANA TEM- 
PLE AT TELECA TO THE CHURCH 
OF OUR LADY GUARLALUPE. WE 
HAVE TRANSFERRED MANY 
IMAGES FROM THE CHURCH OF 
SANTA ANA. I SAY THIS BECAUSE 
THIS CHURCH IS AGAIN OCCUPIED 
BY GOVERNMENT FORCES AND 
THESE STATUES ARE DETERORAT- 
ING FOR LACK OF CARE AS CUL- 
TURE AND CARE KEQUIRE MUY SS 
AND ETC. SIGNED LOPEZ, GEN- 
ERAL. FORGOT TO TELL YOU THAT 
I CAPTURED 126 RIFLE CART- 
RIDGES,.ONE FLAG, TWO HORSES, 
BOTH LAME, TWO SADDLES AND 
SOME HATS L. 645 p. m.” 


Holy Week came along when no one 
is supposed to work, ride in automobiles, 
on horses, trains or boats, so the con- 
tending forces sat pretty for a whole 
week with no one to bother them and not 
bothering anyone, but Lo and behold the 
ingrates of the opposition forces did not 
play the game at all. When Sunday 
came and after all the feasting was 
over and General Alvarado had decided 
to take a jaunt down to the Capital he 
found that his whole army was com- 
pletely surrounded—in fact, the whole 
concentration of “Mr. War Minister’s 
Forces” that he so secretly (?) planned 
(it was not his fault that it was inter- 
cepted by the enemy on all the telegraph 
lines) were surrounded. He reported to 
the American Commander that “some- 
thing great was going to happen in a 
few days”—with much gusto (still needs 
a loan) and that he would bring glad 
tidings inte our camp. 

Another week of no activity other than 
promises, prompted the “North Ameri- 
can Military” to send out a plane to see 
what was holding up the great battle. 
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The following report was brought 
back: 

“THE COMMANDING OFFICER: 

“8600 SINCE THE TWO OPPOSING 
FORCES IN MATIQUAS AND PALO 
ALTO ARE NOT CLOSER THAN 2000 
YARDS. NO MOVEMENT OF TROOPS 
NOTICEABLE. NO REPEAT, NO 
FIGHTING. LOOKS AS THOUGH THE 
ARMIES NOT FIGHT. TERRA AZUL 
COMPLETELY SURROUNDED. -ALL 
QUIET. BANKS 1600.” 

Reports to date total enough to allow 
General Mono one man still alive and he 
on the run. That is if you take the 
total population, divide it in half and 
subtract the number supposed to have 
been killed as reported by “Mr. Min- 
ister of War.” There should be no armies 
on the opposition side and “the situation 
rosy for El Goberno.” “All of the op- 
position are deserting and coming to our 
side.” “Starved.” “Not Paid.” “Gen- 
eral Mono wounded.” All such reports 
come in to the American Commander 
from the War Minister. 

With no activity, no fighting, it was 
time some kind of peace was arranged. 
The contending forces agreed because 
they saw no hope of getting any more 
loans. The opposition agreed to an 
armistice because it seemed best not to 
fight Uncle Sam. 

An agreement was signed, whereby 
everyone was to turn in their arms and 
receive ten dollars for each serviceable 
rifle turned in. Government troops came 
in first—turned in rifle for each man, 
turned in 50 captured rifles. Minister 
of War had keys to the armory—got all 
boot blacks in town to come to fort, gave 
them a dollar to take rifle and turn it in, 
making $9.00 on deal. Wouldn’t have 
got wise if bootblacks had not told 
friends, friends told more friends and 
finally there were more kids than rifles 
and a rude Yankee Officer came along 
and took rifles away from the kids and 
the keys away from Mr. War Minister. 

With no loans here, you must get graft 
somewhere. So with rifle graft over, 
they will have to revise the goat tax, 
sheep tax, laundry tax, grass-hopper tax 
and tax, to keep all hands con- 
tent and grafters paid. Elections com- 
ing must have funds. 

It turned out that General Monos army 
turned in 3600 rifles, a number of can- 
nons, ammunition, etc. His army was 
well disciplined, well fed, good clothing 
and excellent animals. 

So I may add that in order to replenish 
the National Treasure, pay off the debt, 
and keep the grafters satisfied it is sug- 
gested that a lie tax be added to the 
above list with a supplement for an 
“Exaggeration Tax,” of only a few cents. 

Yea, “War is Hell,” but peace a bit 
worse here—“‘WHEN DO WE GO 
HOME?” 
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“Shoulder to Shoulder with the Coldstream Guards” 


N THE course of the occupation 

of Shanghai last March by the 
Cantonese forces America and 
England were thrilled by the 
newspaper report that “The United 
States Marines and the Coldstream 
Guards fight shoulder to shoulder at 
Markham Road Bridge.” While not 
literally true, nevertheless the report 
stirred the imaginations and the emo- 
tions of the masses and many editorial 
eulogies were written about the 
“two famous fighting organizations.” 
The unit whose activities in connection 
with the Guards provided the basis for 
this report was the Third Battalion of 
the Fourth Regiment. 

The Third Battalion was organized at 
San Diego, California, on January 10, 
1927, as an expeditionary force for duty 
in Nicaragua. A majority of the officers 
and men detailed to the battalion were 
withdrawn from the Western Mail Guard 
Major A. A. Vandegrift was assigned 
by General Butler as Commanding Offi- 
cer with Captain LeRoy P. Hunt as sec- 
ond in command. By January 11th the 
battalion was ready to embark for the 
Central American republic and the sub- 
marine tender Holland was standing by 
for service as transport. However, em- 
barkation orders failed to materialize 
and within a week the “standby” status 
of the battalion was revoked. Morale, 
which had soared to a high pitch, drop- 
ped to low ebb—but not for long. On 
the 2lst of January, orders were re- 
ceived at the Marine Corps Base, San 
Diego to organize the Fourth Regiment 
with two battalions for service in China. 

Few changes were made in the per- 
sonnel of the battalion prior to its de- 
parture for China with other units of 
the Fourth Regiment on the 3d of Febru- 
ary. The trip to Shanghai was made 
in record time and on February 24th 
the Chaumont dropped the hook in the 
Whangpoo River opposite the Standard 
Oil Company dock five miles below the 
city with all hands eager to get ashore 
and be about the work of taming the 
wily Chinee. Long dreary days were to 
pass, however, before the Marines were 
to actively engage in the execution of 
a definite mission. In the meantime the 
Chaumont tied up at the Standard Oil 
dock and troops were landed daily for 
drill. 

One incident served to break the rou- 
tine of the succeeding month. The Can- 
tonese advance on the city was pro- 
gressing slowly but surely. The North- 
ern troops seemed eager to evacuate the 
adjacent territory and to accomplish the 
evacuation commercial river boats were 
often commandeered. A report was re- 
ceived one day from the flagship that 
the Northern troops had taken over a 
Standard Oil Company boat, loaded it 
with troops, and were proceeding with 
it down the Whangpoo to the Yangtze. 
Orders were issued for a detachment of 
Marines to give chase. The 22nd Com- 
pany, Captain Thomas Tighe command- 
ing, happened to have the guard of the 
day Captain Tighe embarked on a 
Standard Oil Company tug with a de- 
tachment of men well armed with rifles, 
automatic rifles and Thompson sub-ma- 
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chine guns. Lieut. Colonel Kilgore, the 
regimental executive officer, accompanied 
the expedition. The tug proceeded rap- 
idly down the river and eventually over- 
took the fleeing Chinese. Going along- 
side Colonel Kilgore called upon the 
Northern commander to stop. If the 
commander had entertained any thought 
of resisting, that thought was dissipated 
by the sight of the bristling muzzles that 
protruded from every available space on 
the tug. The Chinese were quickly 
transferred to the sampans that were in 
tow, part of the guard of the tug was 
moved to the recovered boat and, having 
torn the Chinese ensign from the jack 
staff, the Marines proceeded victoriously 
up the river. 

While the above incident was of small 
consequence in itself it served as an in- 
dication of the possibility of the need 
of Marines in the near future for the 
protection of American lives and prop- 
erty ashore. The morale of the men was 
greatly strengthened thereby. The 
need was not long in manifesting itself. 

It had become the custom for troops 
of the Shanghai Defense Force, which 
included representative military and na- 
val forces of Great Britain, Italy, Hol- 
land, Spain, Portugal and Japan in ad- 
dition to those of the United States, to 
send detachments ashore for route 
marches through the International Set- 
tlement. This practice gave the men 
much needed exercise and served to im- 
press the Chinese with the strength and 
efficiency of the foreign forces. The 
Fourth Regiment made one route march 
about the 5th of March. It was sched- 
uled to make another on the morning of 
the 21st of March. It was known that 
the Cantonese were drawing close to 
the city, but its occupation by them was 
not expected for another week or two. 

The morning of the 2lst broke clear 
and bright. The regiment was trans- 
ported to the Customs Jetty adjacent to 
the business district of the city in Dol- 
lar Line tugs. As the line of march 
proceeded up Nanking Road a number 
of Cantonese flags were noticed flying 
over stores where the colors of Chang 
Tso Lin had formerly waved. The 
streets seemed to be more crowded than 
usual, though the crowds were orderly. 
On the return march to the Jetty, ru- 
mors began to arrive of firing in the 
outskirts of the city. The regiment re- 
turned to the ship. Fifteen minutes 
after its arrival orders were received to 
land, go into billets and take up the in- 
ternal defence of previously assigned 
areas. The Cantonese had arrived. 

The Third Battalion had been assigned 
to the Western Area, comprising the 
best residential section of the city and 
a strip of mill district lying along 
Soochow Creek. The latter constituted 
the north boundary of the Settlement in 
this area. By three o’clock the battalion 
had returned to the Customs Jetty and 
was marching three miles to its billets 
in the critical area. Continuous machine 
gun and rifle fire could be heard to the 
north and west by this time. On ar- 


rival at the billets, of which there were 
two, foot patrols and outposts were im- 
mediately established. The mission of 
the battalion was to protect the lives 
and property of Americans and foreign- 
ers within the Western Area against 
the depredations of Chinese mobs and to 
support the perimeter defence in case of 
attack. The perimeter defence of the 
city was in the hands of the British and 
other Allied troops. The Durham Light 
Infantry held the “front line” along Soo- 
chow Creek adjacent to the area pa- 
trolled by the Third Battalion. It was 
this “front line” that the Marines of 
this battalion were to support. The 
policy of the President of the United 
States, which the Marines were carrying 
out, precluded the participation of Amer- 
ican forces in any offensive against the 
Chinese. 

The Western Area was undergoing 
considerable fire from machine guns, 
trench mortars and 4-inch Howitzers 
during the nights of March 21st and 
22d. On the 22d the Coldstream Guards 
relieved the Durham Light Infantry in 
the Soochow Creek sector. The Guards 
are the pride of the British army. They 
never leave England except to go on 
active duty and the present expedition 
was the first time the battalion had 
«ver been east of Suez. Major The Vis- 
count Marsham commanded the com- 
pany that held the Markham Road 
Bridge sector, this bridge being the main 
thoroughfare between the Settlement 
and Chapei, the Chinese section of the 
city. An air of tenseness continued to 
prevail and shells from both Cantonese 
and Northern guns continued to fall in 
the Settlement. The shots were wild 
and were undoubtedly directed at one 
or the other of the belligerent Chinese 
forces, but they were none the less de- 
structive in their effect when landing 
in neutral territory. 

On the evening of March 22d Lord 
Marsham, in conference with the Bat- 
talion Operations Officers and Captain 
Clement, who commanded the nearest 
Marine billet, arranged to fire red rock- 
ets from the Markham Road bridge out- 
post if Marine reenforcements were re- 
quired. In a previous ground recon- 
naissance positions had been selected 
for the trench mortar and two machine 
guns. At about nine o'clock on the 
evening of March 22d the sentry on duty 
outside Captain Clements billet an- 
nounced that red rockets were being fired 
from the vicinity of the Markham Road 
bridge. The entire billet immediately 
turned out and saw a red glare suffusing 
the sky in the direction of the bridge. 
The machine guns and a detachment of 
men were immediately despatched to 
that point in a commandeered motor car 
and the battalion commander notified. 
Reenforcements were despatched to the 
area from the other billet. In the mean- 
time an officer who had been sent to the 
bridge to investigate returned with the 
advice that the Guards had not fired the 
rockets. However, it happened that 4 
band of Cantonese gathered on the oppo- 
site side of the bridge about this time 
and the Coldstreamers, uneasy anyway 

Continued on page 50 
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- LYING into the maw of a fierce 
2g tropical storm whose fury 
n- threatened to tear the wings 
st from the planes that they 
to were flying on their mission into 
of the most treacherous mountainous 
1e country in Central America, five ob- 
1d servation planes with ten men as their 
ht complement from Observation Squad- 
0- ron Seven-M, the Flying Stallion Squad- 
a- : ron, cleaved their way through the 
AS storm-clouded ether on Saturday after- 
of noon, July 16, from Managua to Ocotal, 
ne Nicaragua, a little hill town where San- 
od dino, the “ladrone” chieftain was storm- 
ig ing the little garrison, held by 38 ma- 
- rines and 60 Guardia Nacionals, with 
ne 500 of the fiercest cut throats in this 


turbulent country’s history. 


1g Two planes scouting the mountain 
IS, outpost early on Saturday morning had 
rs sighted the attackers. Lieut. Boyden, 
1d with Corporal Norris, gunner, even ven- 
ds tured a landing on the airdrome to the 
m east of the little town and had cut off 
ds his gasoline and was waiting for his en- 
ey gine to stop when a friendly native 
on rushed up to the plane and waving his 
on machete told of the sacking of the ma- 
ad rine garrison by Sandino. On the hur- 
- ried take-off Lieut. Boyden was fired on 
n- from a nearby brush and two holes were 
ad made in his tail section of the plane. 
m Marine Gunner Wodarczyk, the other 
nt | pilot with Captain Sage of the Fifth 


Regiment did not land on seeing the 
to rebels sacking the town from the south 


- but opened fire with the synchronized 
= gun on the pack train that was being 
Id ferried across the Rio Coco. Lieut. Boy- 
= den, on gaining altitude, also opened 
wg fire and Corporal Norris emptied 500 
e- rounds from his flexible Lewis. But the 
ng attackers were swarming across. the 
47 river like ants, in the words of Lieut. 
r Boyden and both planes on exhausting 
at their ammunition supply flew with wide 
~ open throttle for Managua. 

- On landing at the Managua airdrome, 
t. the field of Observation Squadron Seven- 
_ M, both officers reported to Major Ross 
- E. Rowell who ordered five planes “on 
ed the line” immediately, each to carry four 
“- fragmentation bombs, 300 rounds in the 
he forward machine gun and 700 rounds for 
ty the flexible machine gun. In 20 minutes 
~ time despite the hovering storm that ren- 
ed dered the mountains to the north in the 
ad direction of Ocotal invisible across Lake 
sly Managua, all the planes’ motors were 
ng droning, straining at their chocking 
~ blocks as tethered frenzied stallions, 
of while the following pilots and observers 
to mounted the cockpits: Major Rowell with 
— Lieut. McCullough, in the lead plane; 
od. Captain Archibald with Lieut. Wier, Gun- 
he nery Sergeant Munch with Captain 
Pierce, Lieut. Harmon with Lieut. 
he Thomas, and Marine Gunner Wodarezyk 
he with Corporal Pabst. Taking off at 1:15 
he o'clock all of the planes maneuvered im- 
3 mediately into the “V” formation and 
‘disappeared in three minutes into the 
aa storm to the north on their mission of 
ay rescue. 


The steel whiring blades of the aerial 
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THE AERIAL RESCUE OF OCOTAL 


stallions chopped an erring course 
through tropical squalls that threatened 
the crashing of the entire squadron into 
the impenetrable abyss beneath that 
meant miasmatic jungles, bottomless 
crater lakes, or yawning, belching vol- 
canoes on into the mountains as did the 
storied “Six Hundred,” flew the horse- 
men of the air to save their comrades 
on the ground from the villianous ma- 
chetes of the bandit hundreds. 

A friendly cloud that opaqued the 
burning heat of the afternoon sun kindly 
shifted and let a ray of light sift down 
on the little town of Ocotal where the 
valiant 38 marines and 60 Guardia 
Nacional were still warding off the sav- 
age attacks of the Sandino forces after 
16 hours of continuous fighting. The 
bandit hordes were still swarming across 
the Rio Coco, presenting ever a fresh at- 
tack when they were sighted by the 
aerial rescuers. Major Rowell immedi- 
ately gave the “follow me column for- 
mation” signal and dived for the attack 
with the remaining planes falling in 
with the precision of troops on exhibi- 
tion drill. The leading plane, after 
plunging into a barrage of machine gun 
and rifle fire that had been directed from 
the ground, and with a terrific speed 
toward the ground that threatened to 
dash it to pieces, opened the attack with 
its forward gun and released one of its 
death-dealing bombs into the masses of 
the attackers, followed in column by the 
four other planes that took a great 
death toll as it zoomed again into the 
air. After this first swoop the ladrone 
hordes broke into pandemonium and 
scattered like sheep before the storm of 
raining steel and bursting shrapnel from 
the air. They huddled together in groups 
and each circle of the planes took great 
toll of lives as the bombs blew man and 
mule alike into bits. 


As the attackers broke into fieeing 
groups making for the Rio Coco and the 
foothills of the mountains to escape the 
shower of death, the planes broke for- 
mation and each selecting a group, 
mowed it down with machine gun fire 
and blew it to fragments of flesh, 
leather, rag and bone with bombs. Some 
of the bandits thinking that the bombs 
would not explode in water swam their 
mounts to the middle of the river to be 
hacked to bits by the unerring bombers 
and were washed ashore on the shoals of 
the swift mountain stream where they 
were found the next day, the food for 
starving buzzards of the baren mesas. 

The planes had sighted the attacking 
masses at 3 o’clock and after 45 minutes 
of fighting had vanquished them, the ones 
that remained alive took to the hills a 
remnant of the famous 600 bandit sol- 
diers of fortune from the ends of the 
earth who had gathered under the flag 
of the “Terror of the Hills,” Sandino. 


After the attack, on turning to fly 
back to Managua, the squadron was con- 
fronted with even a worse impenetrable 
wall of squall than it had flown through 
on the rescue, and Major Rowell flew 
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northwest toward the Honduras border 
in an effort to find the Pacific coast line 
through the dark clouds that enveloped 
the five planes. Each intrepid pilot fol- 
lowed his leader depending on the Gods 
of the ether to guide his plane and keep 
him from locking wings with one of his 
companions. With that sixth sense that 
comes to the flyer, the planes finally 
sighted the bay of Fonseca on the west 
coast of Honduras and flying just above 
the lashings of the waves on the rock 
bound shore line, obliterated by the 
storm, finally reached the Corinto Bay 
in Nicaragua. All of the planes were 
running low on gas and Lieut. Harmon 
chanced a landing on the beach at Co- 
rinto with success and Captain Archi- 
bald fell out of the formation at Leon 
due to shortage of gasoline. The rest 
of the squadron finally landed at the 
Managua airdrome after four hours and 
a half of the roughest flying possibly 
ever written in the pages of the history 
of aviation. Lieut. Harmon secured gas 
at Corinto and Captain Archibald at 
Leon and both planes landed shortly 
after dawn on Sunday morning at Ma- 
nagua none the worse for the 112 night 
in the weather. 

Now, with the foregoing details, un- 
believable in their seemingly aspect of 
a nightmare, that in reality are not pic- 
tured near as vividly as they happened, 
we would now carry the reader to the 
little mountain town of Ocotal, Nica- 
ragua, the capital of the state of Neuvo 
Segovia, 120 north of the capital of the 
turbulent little Central American coun- 
try. 

Since the ceasing of hostilities be- 
tween the Conservative and Liberals in 
the worst civil war in the history of 
Nicaragua, and it has had many, this 
little town, composed of the regular 
adobe red tiled buildings, with a popula- 
tion of 800 natives, had been the ob- 
jective of attack of Sandino, the self- 
assumed deliverer of Nicaragua from the 
hands of the American Marines who had 
come to the country in an effort to 
bring peace and set the country on its 
feet politically. 

Nestled in the voleano studded moun- 
tains, cut off from the rest of the coun- 
try by the rainy season that rendered 
the ox cart trails impassable, Ocotal, 
populated with only the Conservatives, 
800 in number, the Liberals having fled, 
was held by 38 Marines and 60 Nica- 
raguan Constabulary, the Guardia Na- 
cional, against 600 soldiers of fortune 
from the ends of the earth who had 
gathered under the bandit flag of San- 
dino, the self-styled “Terror of the 
Hills.” Even the primitive telegraph 
system that once penetrated the moun- 
tain fastness to the little town was ren- 
dered helpless when the wires were cut 
by the marauding bands, thus absolutely 
marooning the little town from the out- 
side world. Contact made daily, flying 
conditions permitting, by Observation 
Squadron Seven-M from Managua, was 
the only means of communication. 
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These 38 Marines were not armed with 
the accoutrements of modern warfare, 
but had taken up their garrison in a two- 
story adobe house on the town square 
armed with only their Springfield rifles 
and one lone machine gun. The adobe 
house had at one time been the head- 
quarters of the senator of the state and 
though it was the most luxurious build- 
ing in the town, it was as the rest of 
the native buildings in the country—a 
shell of mud and grass over a light 
skeleton work of wooden timbers, the 
whole being plastered from the outside. 
To the rear of the building that pos- 
sibly had a 75-foot frontage with a 
depth of 80 feet including in the rear 
was a walled patio, the custom of the 
building of the tropics. 

With a limited supply of rations and 
only a blister bag to hold a water supply, 
these 38 marines under the command of 
Captain Joseph D. Hatfield and Lieu- 
tenant Bliesener, had been stationed in 
this littke mountain outpost for two 
months with the 60 Guardia Nacional 
that occupied a like position on the 
diagonal corner of the square. They were 
the town’s sole defenders against the 
bandit hordes. The Guardia National, 
organized and officered by former en- 
listed men of the Marine Corps, had 
been recruited but a month and now 
under the tutelage of American military 
methods, this fresh unseasoned soldiery 
of native blood, was the only ally of the 
marine detachment in a country infested 
with guerilla bands of machete bearing 
cut throats under the leadership of a 
fanatic whose deeds thus far have not 
been equaled even by the escapades of 
the pirates of old. 

This was the situation on the mid- 
night of Saturday, July 16th, when a 
lone sentry of the little garrison was 
the only protector of his sleeping offi- 
cers and buddies. It is true that San- 
dino had made many threats on the lit- 
tle garrison, but that had happened 
many times before and little was it be- 
lieved that he would try to storm the 
town. Even on Friday evening a native 
horseman from another town had ridden 
to the garrison and told Captain Hat- 
field that he had seen a large cavalcade 
of Sandino’s forces heading for Ocotal 
on that day. But little credence was 
placed in the report as they had been 
numerous. But nevertheless the secre- 
tive word was passed on to the sergeant 
of the guard by Captain Hatfield and he 
in turn passed it on to the corporals of 
the guard. And this lone sentry had 
been told at his posting hour that the 
report was current. 

This lone sentry passing up and down 
before the little garrison at the hour of 
midnight, a mere stripling of a boy just 
out of his teens, who had enlisted in the 
Marine Corps to realize the dreams of 
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adventure of his childhood fancies, was 
the lone sentinel of that terrible night. 
The tropical moon had just peeped over 
the rim of the mountains and illumined 
the deadly stillness of the mountain 
night. Fleeting clouds passing in the 
path of the moon cast upon the ground 
almost life-like shadows that sharpened 
the alertness of this youthful warden of 
the night. 

And it is probably due to this alertness 
that today the little garrison of marines 
still live, for as it was learned later, it 
was the plan of Sandino to stalk this 
sentry and cut him down from the rear 
with a machete and then his brigand 
gangs could scale the walls of the patio 
and hack the unsuspecting sleeping ma- 
rines to bits. 

Shortly after one o’clock in the morn- 
ing the marine sentry was attracted by 
four forms moving a block away with 
something on their shoulders and he im- 
mediately gave the three-shot signal and 
the carefully laid sinister plans of San- 
dino were foiled in the first offense but 
the withering fire of the well-placed ma- 
chine guns of the marauders immedi- 
ately started their rat a-a-a- tat tat and 
the storming of Ocotal was on. 

Captain Hatfield and two Guardia offi- 
cers who slept a block away had to be 
escorted and two of the men of the gar- 
rison braving the rain of steel that was 
etching the adobe from the walls of the 
house, ran to the quarters of their com- 
mander and escorted him back to the 
building that was the objective of fire 
from possibly 300 rifles and three ma- 
chine guns that were forming a cross 
fire. 

The roused marines, only two of 
which were out of their teens and only 
two of whom had been under fire, waked 
that morning with the steel of veterans 
and with only a flash to fire at in the 
dark accounted for many of the attack- 
ers in the murkiness of the few hours 
before dawn. Sandino’s first attack was 
centered on the front of the building, 
but being acquainted with his atyle, 
Captain Hatfield placed a strong group 
of riflemen on the back porch of the 
house and many attempts of the attack- 
ers to scale the rear walls of the patio 
were frustrated with the wilting fire of 
the well-trained riflemen. This style of 
fighting kept up ’till dawn. 

One of the marines had fallen, slightly 
wounded, with a lead slug through his 
shoulder in the first few minutes of the 
fighting and as the sun penetrated the 
fog of the mountains and the forms of 
the attackers could be made out in the 
streets, the only casualty of the attack 
for the little garrison was suffered. A 
Sandino lieutenant had cut a hole in the 
rear wall just large enough to stick his 
rifle through and at a distance of only 
50 yards shot one man through the head 
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as he raised from his position to light a 
cigarette. Sergeant Blackmer, the senior 
non-commissioned officer of the little gar- 
rison, saw the shot and as the bandit 
raised for a second shot, drilled him 
dead with his service pistol. 

At daybreak and as the mists cleared 
the attackers had suffered too much from 
the accurate rifles of the marines and 
sought refuge behind the walls of the 
little park in the middle of the town and 
in the doorways of the homes and little 
stores. Those who had advanced into 
the park were now between the fire of 
the marines and the Guardia Nacional, 
the native constabulary who fought like 
fiends. This intermittent firing was con- 
tinuous as an attacker raised his head 
from the level of the wall many marine 
and Guardia rifies were trained on the 
spot and the second time the head 
bobbed up it raised no more. 

The marines had perforated the walls 
of the building with port holes and as 
they were under a cross fire from three 
machine guns that had been well po- 
sitioned theirs was a forced position of 
defense against the innumerable ladrone 
hundreds who waited under cover for a 
sign of weakness. The second attack 
was opened at 9 o’clock under the leader- 
ship of Rufo Marin, Sandino’s ablest 
leader and idolized brigand of the hill 
country. This attack was frustrated 
when the brigand was felled with a 
single bullet from a youthful marine 
who had climbed into the rafters of the 
building and had cut out a_ porthole 
through the roof. The shot was a long 
one of 300 yards distant but its unerring 
mission of death was a great factor in 
causing the retreat of the second at- 
tack on the garrison. 

At 10 o’clock a truce bearer under the 
wind cone that had been cut down at 
the flying field, for a flag, was seen to 
run into the park by the defenders and 
Captain Hatfield gave the “cease firing” 
order. The message bearer was the 
town telegraph operator, who, after cap- 
ture by Sandino, was forced to bear a 
message to Captain Hatfield. The mes- 
sage signed by Sandino told Captain 
Hatfield that if he would lay down his 
arms in the street in front of his head- 
quarters that he would be granted the 
treatment accorded the prisoner of war. 
Sandino told him that his (Hatfield’s) 
water supply was slow and that he was 
rapidly running out of ammunition and 
if he didn’t surrender that he would open 
up an attack that would mean death to 
every man in his outfit in one hour. 

Those who read this, knowing the tra- 
ditions of the United States Marine 
Corps, could well guess the answer sent 
the bandit chieftain. It was this curt, 
spicy retort: 

“Marines never surrender. Go to 
Hell.” HATFIELD. 
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The promised attack did not follow, 
but it is thought that the visit of the 
plane scout patrol at that time prevented 
it and that Sandino directed his men to 
the flying field in order to capture the 
planes as they landed. And it is thought 
that this is the reason that Lieut. Boy- 
den and Corporal Norris escaped with 
their lives as the bandits who lay in 
wait at the edge of the field were only 
waiting for Gunner Wodarezyk to land 
before they poured onto the field and 
enveloped the planes. 

An hour passed and firing was inter- 
mittent by the attackers who kept up a 
constant cross fire.on the front of the 
building. The defending few had seen 
that the attack of the planes on the 
swarming hordes had apparently had lit- 
tle effect and now the situation was a 
most grave one. The planes had gone, 
the morale of the youthful garrison was 
an inestimable thing to think of. They 
had seen their companion killed before 
their eyes. Would they stand the 
strain? Would the high spirit with 
which they fought like veterans hold 
out? These thoughts are only a few 
that passed the brave mind of Captain 
Hatfield as he winded in and out visiting 
all his men in their positions with a 
word of cheer, even at times exposing 
his entire body to the fire of the attack- 
ers. At this time two dynamite bombs 
were thrown over the back wall into the 
patio but one was a dud and the other 
made a big explosion without harm. 
Even this did not unnerve the steel 
fibers of the youthful command, but 
seemed to spur them in spirit and they 
fought with the spirit as though they 
were playing a game of football back in 
high school in the States. 

Noon came with no relief, no food, no 
sign of relenting by the attackers who, 
like a predatory beast of prey, kept up 
the intermittent fire from the cover in 
the church steeple across the park from 
the marine garrison, in a little adobe 
shack on the other side of the park and 
in the houses back of the patio, as does 
the tail of the tiger beat the dry grass 
of the jungle as it stalks its helpless 
prey. For a bandit to show his head 
meant death, but they were now well 
aware of that and were keeping covered. 

Two o’clock came. The youngsters of 
the garrison were weakening from the 
exhaustion of the 14 hours of continuous 
fighting. The hush of the unbearable 
tropical mid afternoon was a pall of 
death. This hush of anxiety was made 
more death-like by the strains of a 
bugle that seemed to sound here and 
there all over as does the wail of a hun- 
ger stricken wolf to the lost ones in the 
wastes of the north lands. The firing 
almost ceased. What would come next? 
Would Sandino wait ’till the dark of 
night to attack again? Could the de- 
fender’s ward off another attack? Cap- 
tain Hatfield’s thoughts must have been 
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like these and worse as the afternoon 
wore on. Storm clouds gathered on the 
mountain tops about this little mountain 
hamlet to add to the suspense and sultri- 
ness. The nerve fibers of every man in 
that little garrison were stretched to 
the breaking point and the very heart 
strings of that brave commander Cap- 
tain Hatfield were taut with wonder- 
ment of his next defense. 

Just at the hour of three o’clock a 
faint droning was heard to the south- 
ward and each ear in that little garrison 
strained and wondered if the pangs of 
hunger and exhaustion were visiting 
illusions of audibility in their ears. The 
sounds became more distinct. In three 
minute’s time the five planes appeared 
on the horizon and the little garrison 
was saved. 

The writer of this article fortunately 
landed at Ocotal on Sunday morning 
after the storming and was the forced 
guest of the little detachment of heroes 
until Monday as the wounded marine 
was sent back along with a wounded 
man of the Guardia Nacional in the 
planes that the writer and Gunnery Ser- 
geant Kildow had flown to Ocotal as 
observers in. 


I, too, in living through the aftermath 
of the attack that I relate hurriedly, got 
the thrill, touch, or what not, of the 
suffering that the little detachment 
weathered. We had not yet settled in 
the garrison Sunday noon when a run- 
ner breathlessly reported to Captain Hat- 
field that Sandino was returning to at- 
tack Ocotal. 


Sergeant Kildow and I first were de- 
tailed by Captain Hatfield to cut the roof 
from the telegraph office that adjoined 
the building on the east. We did this 
with an old grubbing hoe but cut through 
eight inches of timber as though we had 
a sharp saw, all the time expecting to 
be shot from the roof by the bullets of 
the bandits. But the attack did not 
come immediately and we went back into 
the garrison and I took the upper porch 
and Kildow the lower room and stood 
watch all afternoon in order to let the 
men of the detachment get their long 
needed rest. Several natives alleging 
themselves to be conservatives and ene- 
mies of Sandino came to the garrison 
asking for protection from Sandino in 
ease he should attack and they were is- 
sued rifles and sandwiched in between 
marines behind the sand bags. We were 
instructed to keep a close watch on them 
and in case of treachery to shoot them 
down. But they all proved loyal. With 
a cocked pistol, three bandoleers of rifle 
ammunition and the rifle of the slain 
marine in my hands loaded and cocked, 
I patroled the porch, weaving in and 
out between the sleeping bodies of the 
fatigued heroes of Ocotal. A native who 
told me that he had been a colonel in 
the Conservative army, stood watch with 
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me and many times jumped to the guard 
position and I fell behind a sand bag to 
find that his suspected movement on the 
hills near the garrison was a grazing 
animal or waving twig of brush in the 
afternoon breeze. 

That evening I volunteered to stand 
watch in the belfry of the church that 
commanded a good view of three of the 
mountain passes leading into the little 
town, and with Lieut. Bliesener, four 
marines, and four members of the 
Guardia we carried water, a supply of 
hard tack and canned tomatoes and 
corned beef to the church in the event 
that we were attacked. 

The church was typical in the style 
of architecture with all other catholic 
churches found in the latin American 
countries with one tall spire that 
reached three stories. We climbed 
rickety stairs to the belfry of this spire 
and piled barricades under the three 
huge brass bells that hung in three of 
the grated windows. Each man was as- 
signed to a window and full instructions 
were given by Lieutenant Bliesner and 
was translated into Spanish for the 
Guardia. I took the east window with a 
member of the Guardia to be my relief. 
Poking my rifle through the grating I 
perched into the window at 6 o’clock in 
the evening and at 11 o'clock I was re- 
lieved by the Guardia sentry. After at- 
tempting to sleep on the hard floor, I re- 
sumed watch along with the native and 
after a bit made him lie down and sleep 
again. I was fresh and stirred with the 
excitement, I watched until dawn. All 
night long I found many things that the 
lifeless and inert seemed to move and 
for minutes at a time I trained my rifle 
on them and turned my safety lug over 
to “ready” and waited to finally con- 
vince myself that it was nothing. At one 
time a mule sauntered down the road 
from the mountains and I leveled my 
piece on it and all but fired. We had 
orders not to fire unless we had a real 
target as to fire meant that the entire 
garrison would be on its nerves all night 
and in the event of an attack it would 
be tired out. The bat infested belfry 
was also a source of many hair-raising 
thrills. A bat would zoom in at one of 
the openings and passed so close to my 
head and face that I would quake with 
fear until I became accustomed to them. 
Under foot one stepped on the empty 
machine gun ammunition that had been 
left there by the Sandino forces. The 
stench of the bat roosts added to the 
uncomfortableness of the place. I even 
mistook the braying of a stray mule to 
be the possible trains of the bandits and 
fireflies added to the optical illusions of 
that awful night in the belfry. Just 
across the road from the church the wife 
of one of Sandino’s victims cried dole- 
fully all night and in the compound that 
housed some of the prisoners taken from 

Continued on page 48 
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THE BROADCAST 


Wherein The Leatherneck Publishes News From All Posts 


MARINE DETACHMENT, U. S. S. 
FLORIDA 
By Lea Febiger 

The men of this detachment, with the 
exception of thirteen from Parris Island 
taken on when the Nevada Guard trans- 
ferred to the Florida at Norfolk last 
June, are all West Coast Marines and 
are having a great time seeing the ports 
and sights of the East Coast during our 
cruising this summer. We have been 
as far south as Havana, Cuba, and are 
at present headed for Bar Harbor and 
Rockland, Maine. So far the two cities 
which have met with the most approval 
from the Florida Leathernecks seem to 
be Baltimore and the chief city of 
Maine—Portland. The citizens of the 
latter town, which we have just left, 
were particularly cordial and, during 
the three days the ship was there, took 
the greatest interest in being shown over 
one of their country’s men-o’-war. 

Due to transfer of some of the guard 
to land duty a short time ago, vacancies 
occurred in the grade of Private First 
Class and one in the grade of Corporal. 
All hands were glad to see Private First 
Class Paul E. Ederheimer, known as the 
Incomparable, break out with two stripes 
on his arms. The Privates promoted to 
Privates First Class were: D. R. Hon- 
noll, E. H. Mansfield, H. L. Symonsber- 
gen, George Rea, W. D. Martin, J. W. 
Stahl, and F. M. McCorkle. 

The crew of the Florida is enthusiastic 
over boxing and on many an evening 
the canvas ring has appeared on the 
main deck wherein was settled the ques- 
tion of this year’s’. inter-divisional 
championship. The Marine Division has 
been represented in the bouts by Pri- 
vates W. M. Haley and I. W. Krouse, 
Privates First Class J. S. Martinez and 
W. D. Martin, and Corporals J. B. Syver- 
son and P. E. Ederhiemer. Syverson, 
the Battling Swede, fought his way to 
this year’s heavyweight championship; 
and Eddie, with his incomparable tech- 
nique, is now middleweight champion. 

Private First Class Joseph Zuneno is 
training for a place on the Florida race- 
boat crew. We all hope that when the 
Florida pulls in to victory one of the 
oars will be tossed by a Leatherneck. 

While we were at Annapolis the ship 
held an interdivisional track meet and 
swimming meet. Private First Class 
George Rea took second place in the 
high jump and also second place in the 
forty yard dash, swimming event. 

Ever since coming aboard this ship in 
June, the Marines have been working 
hard in preparation for firing this fall 
Captain Harlen Pefley, our Commanding 
Officer, has the whole outfit behind him 
in his desire to put a white “E” on every 
gun. Last year, when we were on the 
Nevada, the battery which Captain Pef- 
ley commanded made two white “E’s”— 
the only five inch guns on the ship to 
make them. Captain Pefley is ably 
seconded in his efforts to keep the Ma- 
rines in their usual place, the top, by 


Second Lt. Calvin R. Freeman, who has 
lately reported for duty with this de- 
tachment. We are all glad to have Lieu- 
tenant Freeman with us, for he is a 
very snappy and popular officer. 


IN THE MISSISSIPPI MARINES 

Thomas McQuiston, Raymond, Calif., 
served in the Civil War as a member of 
the First U. S. Marines, which regiment 
operated with the Mississippi River 
Flotilla. He was on the U. S. S. “E. 
Fairchild,” which carried one 20-pounder 
Parrott, one 6-pounder and two 24- 


In front of the Budda Temple in Pekin, 

China. Left to right: First Lieutenants 

Hartsel, Martyr, Mann, Enyart; and Sec- 
ond Lieutenant McAfee. 


pounder howitzers. Contrary to the old 
song, “Capt. Jinks and Horse Marines,” 
these Marines really had horses, they 
also had mules, and left the boat and 
operated on land “critterback” when oc- 
casion demanded. At one time they were 
under A. J. Smith on a trip from Vicks- 
burg to Raymond, Miss., and came back 
to the river 90 miles below Vicksburg at 
Grand Gulf. This was under the direc- 
tion of General Canby. On that trip the 
men had a few skirmishes, but no bat- 
tle of importance. On August 27, 1864, 
they again left the boats and camped 
about two miles north of Vicksburg, 
where they were discharged January 19, 
1865. 


FIRST BATTALION, TENTH REGI- 
MENT ARTILLERY, TIENTSIN, 
CHINA 
By J. Reginald Tribbey 

T-R-A broadcasting from way up on 
top of the Detring Villa at Tientsin, 
China. 

Hello Ship-mates, we are still located 
in the castle, and have the situation well 
in hand. 

Boy! But it’s warm here, 110 in 
the shade, but still we won’t complain 
for all that is possible for our comfort 
has been done. Guard walk post in the 
shade, police call goes at 8 o’clock in 
the morning and recall at 9. Our liberty 
starts at 1 o’clock every afternoon and 
is up at midnight. 

Our liberty uniform is campaign hats, 
shirts, khaki trousers, field scarfs and 
fair leather belts. Solid comfort is our 
motto. 

The health of the troops is excellent, 
as a matter of fact the Tenth Regiment 
has but nine men in the hospital, which 
is a very low percentage compared to 
other organizations that are stationed 
in Tientsin. 

The C-H-O-W, which of course is one 
of the principle items of interest to 
most Marines is one which the Tenth 
can boast of. It is excellent, due to the 
combined efforts of the galley crew and 
our Mess Officer, Lieutenant John Kaluf. 

We have been having a friendly com- 
petition between batteries and tanks, 
prizes being awarded to the best vehicles. 
The judges were Major Vandergriff of 
Brigade Headquarters, Captain C. H. 
Medairy of the Service Battery, Captain 
C. C. Snyder of the Headquarters Bat- 
tery, First Lt..J. W. Fleet of the Light 
Tank Platoon and First Lt. V. E. Megee 
of Transportation. The prizes were 
awarded as follows: 

Caisson, Headquarters Battery; Gun, 
Thirteenth Battery; Tractor, First Bat- 
tery; Reel Cart, Sixth Battery; Gun Sec- 
tion, tie, First and Thirteenth Batteries; 
Reconnaissance Car, Sixth Battery; 
G.M.C., Thirteenth Battery; Mack Truck, 
No. 977 Tanks; Tank, No. 2 Tanks. 

July 30, 1927, we were inspected by 
General Butler, General Holbrook of 
U. S. Army, stationed in the Philippine 
Islands, and Colonel Snyder of the Sixth 
Regiment. 

Immediately following the inspection 
General Butler gave us a real man-to- 
man talk explaining the conditions here 
and complimenting us upon the appear- 
ance of our artillery and billets. 

The Peking Marines are playing a 
mean game of baseball over here; they 
are leading the league and are the best 
drawing card. Johnnie Reid of our out- 
fit has proven himself a real asset to the 
legation. Johnnie is leading the teams 
in pitching and also tops the batting list. 

The fighting Sixth is giving a smoker 
next Saturday and the Tenth has been 
invited to attend, it has the ear marks 
of a (swell time was had by all), party. 
The main bouts of the evening will be 
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the Sweeny vs. Corbett. Both are well 
known to the ring fans in the Corps, and 
are the caliber that make the fighting 
game what it is today. 

It is rumored that we are to lose our 
Executive Officer, Major Moses, who is 
to go to the Legation at Peking. We 
are ail very sorry to see him leave, and 
his absence will be keenly felt by the 
Regiment. We wish him the best of luck 
and hope that he is the favorite in Pek- 
ing that he has been in the Tenth. 

We have here in the Tenth one of the 
Seven Wonders of the World, a gun shed 
350 feet long, 50 feet wide and 16 feet 
high. There is not a nail in it. Just an- 
other Chinese puzzle. 

Private Henry Trasborg, of the First 
Battery, died as results of a fall July 
15th. He was given military honors and 
the remains were sent to his home in 
New Jersey. Trasborg’s two-year exten- 
sion was to start shortly. 

Well folks, we will have to close in 
order to let the bed time stories and stock 
markets broadcast. 


NOTE 

Private First Class Jake K. Phillips 
reenlisted for the Tenth Regiment in 
China, and shortly after his arrival the 
landlord sent the following letter to the 
Sergeant Major: 

“Dear Sir: 

Would you kindly refrain from using 
baths too frequently of these houses 
occupied by your troops. 

The temporary pump at rear of houses 
is already overloaded 

Yours faithfully, 
(S) G. A. BALDWIN, 
Engineer, Tientsin Land 
Investment Corp.” 
Station T-R-A signing off. 


FRONT SIGHT COVERS ARE NOT 
TO BE REMOVED 


There seems to have arisen in the Ma- 
rine Corps the general practice of re- 
moving the front sight cover to the 
front sight No. 10, resulting in a large 
number of damaged front sights and 
front sight covers. The Marine Corps 
front sight with which all rifles in the 
Marine Corps are equipped, and known 
as the No. 10 front sight, was designed 
for the purpose of reducing the battle 
sight range from about 500 yds. to about 
200 yards. In order to accomplish this, 
it was necessary to materially increase 
the height of the front sight, but in 
order to simplify production, the thick- 
ness of the base of the sight could not 
be increased without extensive altera- 
tion. At the same time a desirable 
change in shape of the sight was made 
to add optical advantages. These two 
features made it imperative that a front 
sight cover be kept on at all times to 
protect the sight from normal handling 
for which it was not sufficiently rugged. 
An extra strong sight cover was de- 
signed to go with the sight. This sight 
cover was given sufficient strength and 
rigidity to make it extremely difficult to 
remove, the purpose being that the 
sight cover would remain on the rifle at 
all times and would not require removal 
except by an armorer for repairs or re- 
Placement. All commanding officers 
have issued the necessary instructions 
to prevent further removal of front 
sight covers from rifles except for pur- 
Poses of repairs or replacement. 


THE IEATHERNECK 
“TIENTSIN BLUSHES” 
By Mac. 

Whey! Whey! Whey! Are you wait- 
ing? Well here goes! You are about 
to read of the hair-raising stunts of 
those connected with the Personnel 
Office, Sixth Regiment. Fellows, prepare 
to read this and envy us; girls prepare 
to read this and have your hearts start 
fluttering. Here it is! 

Much consternation has arisen as to 
whether we should adopt the title of 
“Knights of the Round Table,” or be 
known as “Boy Number 1, etc.” Inas- 
much as there are the same number of 
us as there were “Knights,” still we be- 
lieve that “When in China, be a China- 
man.” It is an impossibility to come to 
a decision and the only solution the 
writer can see is for the “only, only 
girl” back home to write and tell her 
Big Marine which one to vote for. If 


Lieut. Gene Tunney accepts an invitation 
from Lieut. Owen Jensen to attend a 
dinner, given in Tunney’s honor, after 
the big fight by the Marine Post of the 
American Legion in Chicago. 


she does that I just know the boys will 
stop worrying and live a little longer. 
So girls do your stuff! 

Just a word about our personnel. 
“Number 1 Boy” of the office is Ser- 
geant William Perkins, erstwhile of the 
Leatherneck, and quite a good “Black 
Bottom” boy. M. B. Spurling (Ray) is 
the best piano or ukelele player in Tient- 
sin and when he gets hot, Oh, Boy! For 
accompaniment we offer “Abie” Zuss- 
man, who is not merely a good singer, 
he is an artist. And when they change 
from the sublime to the ridiculous, W. 
S. MacDowell offers his best “Falsetto” 
voice. Oh, Gawd! When this bunch gets 
going there are quite a few fellows who 
forego their liberty just to listen, and 
do not regret it. 


Thirteen 


But what a wild life we lead! At the 
present time a fast and furious bridge 
tournament is under way and all six 
teams are striving to win the prize (al- 
though as far as can be determined there 
is none). Quite a few of the fellows 
have pretty near passed out as the play 
grows fast and they absent-mindedly 
take another swig of “Lemonade.” But 
somehow they manage to survive the 
ordeal. 

We have champions galore! Ping- 
Pong, Chess, Checkers, Horse-shoes, Five 
Hundred, or what have you. As a mat- 
ter of fact we have several champions 
for each of the above sports. Haven’t. 
we, Chuck? But when we get them all 
eliminated we will let you know who is 
who. Yoho! and a bottle of Sasperilla. 

Inspiration is fast leaving me and any- 
how it is time to start the 3rd contest 
of the Bridge tournament so it is 
“Finis” with a Chinese saying, “Guy 
Rrh Jen” (which means “Till we meet 
again”). 


A “YOUNG” MARINE 

I was born in Washington, D. C., July 
10, 1885, and enlisted at the Marine Bar- 
racks, January 15, 1866, when I was 11 
years old. I served eight and a half 
years’ apprenticeship as a drummer; 
served two 5-year enlistments. Reen- 
listed in Coast Artillery; served 15 1-2 
years; retired March 27, 1902, after 34 
years of active service. When retired I 
was 47 years old; have been drawing 
pay from United States Government 61 
years; let some of the old young fellows 
beat it, if they can——John F. Heddinger, 
Adjt., M. B. Rowe Camp, No. 2, U. S. 
W. V., Fredericksburg, Va. 


TIES OF ANNAPOLIS BARRACKS 
STRETCH TO DISTANT CHINA 


Half across the world stretch the ties 
of the small Marine post of Annapolis, 
Maryland. 

Nearly two score of its Marines an- 
swered the call of the Major General 
Commandant for volunteers, for active 
service in far away China. They joined 
the ranks of the famous Sixth Regiment 
and now are part of that Cordon of 
Steel and safety which is guarding 
American citizens, British subjects and 
French, from the yellow tide which ebbs 
and flows about the foreign concession 
in Shanghai, and which threatens with 
even greater menace inland posts lo- 
cated in remote provinces. 

But the vacant files in the depleted 
ranks of the Annapolis Marines are now 
filled by men from the sea and by men 
seasoned by months of campaigning and 
hardships in revolution ridden Nicara- 
gua. 

Today the post is on normal peace- 
time footing and is as well maintained 
and picturesque as ever. 

Were there to be another call to duty 
or adventure, doubtless the volunteers 
would again exceed the requested quota. 

Meanwhile, nearby the famous United 
States Naval Academy continues to train 
to perfection future officers for the Navy 
and Marine Corps. 

But the quaint and historic town of 
Annapolis, basking in the sun of almost 
a hundred and fifty years of tranquility, 
goes serenely on its way, untouched by 
the stirring events of the outside world. 


S. N. BERKEBILE. 
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SIXTH REGIMENT, THIRD BRIGADE, 
U. S. MARINES, TIENTSIN, 
CHINA 

Dear Editor: 

I wish to announce that this is one con- 
tributor who has not been known by a 
eall letter. As your publication is a 
broadcasting station, I have called a 
conference of all the brains of the Serv- 
ice Company, and as there is only one 
company clerk in that organization, 
Palatini has suggested that we break 
out the old school books and look, I do, 
and find A-S-I-A, so here it is: 

A-S-I-A calling, do you hear? Your 
earphone is broken? That is too bad, 
but you will never know what you have 
missed. There is too much happening 
over here for a lazy person like me to 
write about it all, and then too it is 
happening in so many places that I can 
not be at all of them at once. I have to 
content myself with RHQ, which will 
have an article in the next issue, and 
what I can pick up on the side. 

On July 4th we had a double-header. 
The morning was utilized in a field meet 
with the honors pretty well divided be- 
tween the battalions. However, when one 
battalion has a man the size of Bernucci 
for the anchor on their tug of war team, 
it is only a matter of him setting down 
backwards for them to win that event. 

The afternoon was filled with a very 
popular baseball game, popular because 
of the spirit with which it was played, 
and also the challenge which caused it 
to be booked for that day. As the re- 
sult of a heated argument between Cap- 
tain Max Cox of the First Battalion and 
Lieutenant McLeod of the Second Bat- 
talion in regards to the baseball ability 
of the officers in each battalion, the offi- 
cers of the Second Battalion made a 
written challenge for a game between 
teams of the officers in each battalion, 
which challenge was accepted by the 
officers of the First Battalion. The con- 
ditions of the game were that no prac- 
tice or training would be done by any of 
the players, but that they would report 
at the field and be detailed for the vari- 
ous positions. The writer is glad that 


he did not have the job of detailing 
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them, and wonders who was the hero for 
that event. It was noticed that there 
was not much of an argument as to who 
was going to pitch. The loser of this 
contest was the loser of the second 
round also, as they had to provide suit- 
able refreshments. (Chinese drink tea.) 
The game was originally planned as a 
seven inning game, but after the second 
inning the First Battalion’s team began 
making efforts to reduce the number to 
five, which was finally done. 

Play ball. Strike one, ball one, ball 
two, a hit! The first man up for the 
Second Battalion made a nice single over 
second base for a hit. He attempts to 
steal second, he slides, he makes it, but 
when the dust cleared away we find that 
Lieutenant McLeod is not as young as 
he used to be, and in his effort to get 
to second he stretched a tendon in his 
leg. He was taken out of the game, but 
the hit he made was the beginning, and 
as he says that he was responsible for 
the game being played to a certain ex- 
tent, and made the first hit, he has done 
his part, so has the right on part of the 
refreshments. The star player for the 
Second Battalion turned out to be Lieu- 
tenant Biebush of the First Battalion, 
who was trying to hold down centerfield. 
He kindly assisted in every way toward 
the victory of the Second Battalion, and 
finally retired because of complete ex- 
haustion. Lieutenant Wensinger claims 
to have made a world’s record. He 
played first base for five innings and 
never made an assist or a put-out. He 
has also the privilege of not having 
made an error to spoil his perfect 1.000 
fielding average. Captain Geer handled 
the third stopping. place down in big 
league style. Lieutenant Lakso made a 
good record for himself by timely hits, 
and Lieutenant Fellers showed that he 
was a good all-around player. The three 
base hit by Lieutenant Johnson and the 
homer by Lieutenant DeLacy kept the 
First Battalion from complete disaster. 
With a score of 8 to 5 they were re- 
minded of it enough. What if it had 
been 8 to 2?. 

The month passed, we were inspected 
by and passed in review before Admiral 


GEN. BUTLER AND COL. LAY INSPECTING TANKS AT TIENTSIN, CHINA. 
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Williams, Commander in Chief, Asiatic 
Fleet, on July 9, and the American Min- 
ister on July 16. We are Marines so do 
not have to say what kind of display we 
can make, that is only natural. 

The passing of the month had but one 
thing to be regretted. That was the 
passing of John P. Kealy, late Gunnery 
Sergeant. Kealy was known all over 
the Corps, and leaves a record of nearly 
twenty years of honorable service. 

August started off with a bang. Sat- 
urday, August the 6th, a smoker was 
held in the Second Battalion Quarters 
at Anderson-Meyer Godown, and it holds 
first place in my memory of an affair of 
that nature. There were over twenty- 
five hundred present, and seats for all. 
The beginning was just a little unusual 
for a service smoker. A troupe of jug- 
glers performed in the ring, and let me 
say here that the Chinese have the 
American juggler a point or two on that 
profession. The fights started with two 
boys that were new to the game, Black- 
well and Mayer, both of the 81st Com- 
pany, Second Battalion. They were both 
after blood, but the judges were correct 
in calling it a draw. The third bout 
displayed real action. Just a little play- 
ful match. At least that is the way 
Almatto, Service Company, Sixth, and 
Peralto of the Provisional Regiment 
started out. Almatto got rough, and so 
did Peralto. Almatto showed his, stuff 
and pummeled his man in the second 
round, knocking him out in the third. 
The fourth bout, between Hayes of the 
Second Battalion Headquarters Company 
and Nelson of the Tenth Regiment, had 
the earmarks of a real fight from the 
beginning, both fighting hard, and evenly 
matched. The last few seconds of the 
second round was what ended this fight. 
Nelson made a lucky hit to the temple 
and floored his man for the count of 
eight, but was unable to do more. From 
then on through the remaining two 
rounds Hayes was groggy but he kept 
on the job so well that he got one knock 
down to his credit in the third. He was 
well under the influence of that first 
blow and every time he received a hard 
one it sent him down for a few counts. 
He was down at the count of one when 
the final bell rang. The fifth bout be- 
tween Guevremont, 75th, and Hudson, 
74th Company, was a very pretty fight, 
but as they only sparred, not attempting 
to knock each other out, only a person 
who knew the fine points of the game 
could enjoy it. They both showed that 
they had something besides new fighting 
togs, but the crowd wanted blood. They 
got it in the sixth bout between Bersi 
of the 75th Company, First Battalion, 
and Pierce, 78th Company, Second Bat- 
talion. Action! They started off at a 
furious pace. Those who were close to 
the ring still have sore necks from try- 
ing to follow the fighters from one side 
of the ring to the other. They were 
knocking each other across the ring and 
applying other playful strokes. The 
first round was a draw, so was the second 
and the third went to Pierce, as in it is 
where he sent Bersi down for the count 
of nine. He came up with the tenth and 
the bell. The fourth was new fury. In 
it Bersi gave Pierce a shove, not a hit, 
and Pierce fell down and hit his head 
against the floor. He stayed down for 
six, then pulled himself up, and as he 
was a little fogged from the fall, he 
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could not see his opponent. He started 
on the nearest to him who happened to 
be Captain Cox, the referee. When the 
Captain got out of his way (we often 
wonder if the Captain knew how he did 
it), Pierce kept straight ahead, landed 
against the ropes, fanning the air for 
several seconds. When he came to, 
Bersi says that Pierce must have been 
a little angry. Anyway Pierce got the 
pest side of the Judges report. He and 
Bersi met in the center of the ring and 
acted as if they were complimenting 
each other on their trans-Pacific flight, 
or what would be a good record to make 
since the Atlantic has become so com- 
mon. The final bout was an exhibition 
between Corbett and Sweeny. They are 
both real fighters, and this is the only 
bout in the whole match that there could 
have been an error on the part of the 
Judges, but taking into consideration the 
weight of Sweeny, and speed of Corbett 
they really could not do other than call 
it a draw. 

The Regimental Commander has as- 
sured us that as the first smoker was so 
successful, and as there are so many 
movies and so forth, it will be impos- 
sible to have another until two weeks 
have past, and then, well we can say 
this, reserve four full pages for next 
month A-S-I-A; RHQ, 1BN and 2BN. 

RHQ reports that they are starting 
a ping-pong tournament as soon as they 
finish the Bridge tournament. It is now 
under way, and in this dangerous game 
we do not permit any doctors to enter 
as witnesses, because it is so hazardous 
that he would stop the play. There are 
also rumors of a horse-shoe tournament 
up that way, but as Breedlove of the 78th 
Company is the only person who has any 
chance in that match, if he is permitted 
to play with his shoes off, we doubt if 
there will be any contenders. 

2BN, that is of course none other than 
the Second Battalion, reports that former 
Sergeant Reitmeyer is now entitled to 
the diamond and a couple of loops under 
his chevron, thus doing Gunnery Ser- 
geant John H. Turney out of a job. Con- 
gratulations are due. Chevrons have 
been well laundered. The Second Bat- 
talion is on the map. I happened to be 
down there this morning and saw them 
undergo a rigid inspection by their bat- 
talion Commander, Major Miller, and 
followed that immediately with fire drill. 
It took them less than a minute to form 
a bucket line up four flights of stairs, 
and it reached two water hydrants in 
another half minute. No confusion, just 
marched out the doors of the quarters 
and made the line as they went. Each 
man who had a bucket brought it along. 
Tientsin has a fire fighting system, but 
as the water supply is not under very 
high pressure, it would not be much good 
to try connecting a hose to put out a 
fire on the second, third or fourth floors 
of a building. Buckets have to be re- 
lied on. 

1BN reports that they also have a new 
Wearer of the diamond and circles, 
namely, John E. Carleton, we also ex- 
tend our congratulations, knowing that 
he has many years of honorable service 
to his credit, and is very capable of 
handling the job. The First also say 
they are going to move into billets next 
week. They said that last week and 
the week before. 

Service Company also has a First Ser- 
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geant again, namely, one of the many 
Patty Costello’s of the service, this one 
is Phillip J., from the “Bean Town.” 
Many of the officers and non-commis- 
sioned officers of this regiment have 
taken advantage of .the opportunity to 
visit the “City in the center of the Uni- 
verse,” namely, Pekin, during our stay 
here. They report a very pleasant trip, 
and one that they will not forget soon. 
Washington is the city of Distances, but 
Pekin has some objects of art that 
Washington has nothing to match with. 
A-S-I-A signing off. 
“BYE GEORGE.” 


FORMER GENDARMERIE OFFICER 
DIES IN COLORADO 

Former Captain Patrick F. Kelly, 
Gendarmerie d’Haiti, died at the Fitz- 
simmons Hospital, Denver, Colorado, 
August 5, 1927. 

Captain Kelly was appointed a Lieu- 
tenant in August, 1916, and served con- 
tinuously in the Gendarmerie until the 
date of his detachment, February 11, 
1927. He was promoted to the rank of 
Captain, Gendarmerie d’Haiti, on Decem- 
ber 16, 1918, for his excellent work in 
the defense of Hinche on the night of 
October 15, 1918, against superior bandit 
forces. On May 24, 1920, he was deco- 
rated with the Medaille Militaire of the 
Republic of Haiti in recognition of his 
services in the suppression of banditry 
in the Commune of Grande Riviere. He 
was commended no less than six times 
by his superior officers for courage, 
efficiency, and other soldierly qualities. 
In official reports of fitness he was uni- 
formly rated as excellent and superior 
by all officers under whom he served. 

Captain Kelly was transferred to the 
United States on February 11, 1927, 
upon recommendation of a Board of 
Medical Survey for disability incurred 
in the line of duty. 

The passing of this former comrade 
will be sincerely regretted by all who 
have known and served with him but 
his notable and enviable record and the 
memory of his aimiable personality and 
valiant and soldierly character will re- 
main with us as an example and inspira- 
tion to all serving in the Gendarmerie 
Haiti. 
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HEADQUARTERS, 5TH REGIMENT, 
2ND BRIGADE, MANAGUA, 
NICARAGUA 
By Cecil S. Allyn 
All is topsy turvy with Brigade get- 
ting under way to return to the United 
States and transfers back and forth to 
get the men going back with Brigade 
Headquarters Company and getting the 
men “doomed” to stay in Nicaragua all 
set for duty with the Fifth. With the 
departure of Brigade, the Fifth Regi- 
ment and a squadron of the Air Service 
under the Command of Colonel L. M. 
Gulick will be left to maintain order and 
keep down revolutions which have a ten- 
dency to thrive here. With this line-up 
one can see that the situation will be 
well taken care of as Colonel Gulick and 
his Fifth Regiment are familiar with 
existing conditions in Nicaragua and the 
necessary tonic for each particular type 

of outbreak. 


Since the last write-up Major Oliver 
Floyd, with a column from the Fifth 
Regiment has completely “mopped up” 
in the Nueva Segovia Area, heretofore 
known only as bandit territory. In the 
handling of this expedition Major Floyd 
has certainly demonstrated his ability as 
a commander of a column in the field, 
as he, with his small column, in totally 
bandit country, has outguessed and out- 
witted the enemy at every turn. 


A new type of beer has just made its 
appearance in Managua, and all those 
who have participated in trying to make 
this country dry (see morning reports 
of strength for number) can testify as 
to its quality. One of the boys on the 
personnel desk seems to feel it his duty 
to see how much of the amber-colored 
fluid that is so popular here, can be dis- 
pensed with nightly. Whether it is just 
that his lately acquired chevrons have 
anything to do with it or not is not our 
business to inquire, but at that, we have 
a hunch that he feels that he is not 
acting as a non-com should by failing 
to lower the supply of beer in this coun- 
try. He says he doesn’t like this coun- 
try, but we often wonder what he would 
do if he was sent to some section of the 
globe where they do not have a good 
brand of beer. 
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We have been reading in the Army 
and Navy Journal of the wonderful ap- 
pearance of the Fighting Sixth when on 
parade recently in China, and how natty 
their steel helmets looked with a coat 
of Duco. Well the Fighting Fifth has 
been using a sort of Duco ever since we 
hit Nicaragua. There seems to be no 
patent on it as yet but it sure does 
stick. There isn’t so much on the hel- 
mets but Oh Boy, on the shoes, leggings 
and trousers SSS!! Detachments com- 
ing in from the sticks to Managua dur- 
ing this rainy season look alike as re- 
gards to the color of their clothing. 
Regular GEORGIA clay has nothing on 
NICARAGUAN MUD. It certainly is 
a wonderful dye. The Sixth and a few 
other outfits may have the edge on us 
when it comes to snap on a parade on 
paved streets but I wager we would make 
their heads swim in extended order in 
jungles and mud, or in holding a com- 
pany front of bull carts or a line of pack 
animals. And by the way—we have 
been writing a few pages in history. The 
defense of Ocotal by a handful of Ma- 
rines of the Fifth Regiment against 
great odds has been heralded the world 
over. The number of officers and men 
we have recommended for the Distin- 
guished Medal and the Navy Cross speak 
for itself. We are of the opinion 
that these medals will overbalance the 
fact that our helmets are covered with 
mud instead of Duco. 

We all get tropical to a certain ex- 
tent when we stay away from the States 
for a while in these Latin countries, but 
only recently we saw our first Marine 
sewing buttons on his underwear on the 
same side the button holes were on. 
Where is Sergeant “Frenchy” Sauve 
now? Our advice is for him to get to 
the States Pronto. 

Ooh! The boat is beginning to rock. 
Who should I see while taking my even- 
ing stroll toward a certain cantina but 
Quartermaster Sergeant Sullivan. He 
advises that the Eleventh Regiment 
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has used him up and down their section 
of the territory for some little time and 
that he has just reached the Nicaraguan 
Capital for duty with the Old Fifth. 
Welcome Sullivan, we all give you the 
glad hand. 

The writer notices that since Chaplain 
Robert E. Miller came to the regiment 
we have been having a much better class 
of movies. Nothing is better than good 
movies when “exiled” in this country 
and we certainly owe a vote of thanks 
to Chaplain Miller for his successful 
efforts in this respect as well as in other 
enterprises for our welfare. 

Private First Class Chappius of Regi- 
mental Headquarters has been looking 
pretty blue of late. He insists to us 
that he would like to go back to the 
States, but we are of the opinion that 
this is only a blind to cover up the real 
reason for his feeling blue. In this con- 
nection, the non-commissioned officers 
of the Marine Corps serving as officers 
in the Guardia Nacional of Nicaragua, 
seem to be cutting quite a figure in the 
eyes of the beautiful senoritas. It has 
been noticed since their advent in Nica- 
raguan society, that Chappius does not 
care as much for liberty as he once did. 
No insinuations at all, just my musings. 

Now that the war has let up to a 
certain degree we can see the old train- 
ing looming up. During the heat of 
many movements and the necessary work 
attached thereto during the past few 
months*the special duty men have not 
been able to keep very weil in line with 
their military training and the men of 
the line companies have lost some of 
their pep on parade while studying to 
outwit native bandits at their own war 
methods. These kinks must be brushed 
out as, for instance, it is not good form 
for Sergeant Green of Regimental Head- 
quarters in giving orders to troops at 
drill to say “lst Endorsement, March,” 
“Returned complied with,” and ete. 

The following conversation was over- 
heard in the chow line: 
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lst Marine: “Hello Tom, old timer, 
what are you doing now?” 

2nd Ditto: “Oh I’m down town guard- 
ing the American Preacher.” 

We wonder what Mr. Eberhard, the 
American Minister, would say if he 
could have heard that one. 

During the past few weeks we have 
had the great misfortune of losing two 
of our comrades and having a third 
seriously wounded. On the 3rd of Au- 
gust, Private Rafael Toro died from 
gun shot wound received in an engage- 
ment between the Expedition in Nueva 
Segovia and a band of armed bandits in 
the taking of San Fernando by the Ma- 
rines on July 25th. On 5th August, 
Private First Class Gerow died in Mas- 
aya, Nicaragua, from wound received in 
an accidental shooting on 4th August. 
In their passing the Marine Corps loses 
two of that wonderful type of youth that 
has written annals in the history of he 
Corps. The entire regiment extends its 
sympathy to their relatives and many 
friends. On August 11th Private Clif- 
ford Sorensen, with the Neuva Segovia 
Expedition, was seriously wounded by 
a dynamite explosion at Jicaro, Nica- 
ragua. He is doing well under the care 
of Lieutenant O’Neil (MC), U. S. Navy, 
and we all look forward to his complete 
recovery and return here. 

There is a great collection of animals, 
both small and large, biped and quadru- 
ped, principal among them are the two 
deer given to the Regiment by Colonel 
Meade upon his departure for the 
United States. They have grown con- 
siderable in size since we arrived here 
and have become very tame, even to 
eating out of one’s hand. They roam 
the camp at large all day. Next to the 
deer comes the several monkeys. Prob- 
ably the most sensible one and the best 
is the one that Sergeant Major Ball has 
by his tent. It is one of the white-face 
breed and is very lively. He hops back 
and forth in front of the tent and on 
one occasion its curiosity got the best 


FIELD OFFICERS’ CLASS, MARINE CORPS SCHOOLS, 1927-28. 


Sitting—(left to right): Major M. A. Joyce, 
Col. J. T. Buttrick, Lieut. Col. W. E. Noa, 


S. Army; Major E. A. Ostermann, Lieut. Col. 
Maior H. G. Bartlett and Major C. H. Wells. Standing—(left to right): Capt. R. M. Montague, 


K. Tracy; Lieut. Col. E. T. Fryer, Lieut. 


Capt. K. lL. Buse, Capt. H. Rose, Capt. R. Griffin, Capt. L. D. Hermle and Capt. R. G. Anderson. 
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of it and it climbed up the tent pole on 
the Sergeant Major’s tent, unfortunately 
in the process of the climb, a mirror 
which the Sergeant Major had hanging 
on a nail in the tent pole was knocked off 
and as most mirrors do under those cir- 
cumstances, broke in many pieces. There 
are also honey bears and many, many 
parrots. The motto seems to be “Every 
Marine a Pet.” 

All modern and well formed organiza- 
tions have their information depart- 
ments. Ours is at the “Marino Club.” 
One can secure information and advice 
on any subject known to mankind there 
in the evenings when the old timers 
gather in and talk of the days gone by. 
There one hears discussions of places 
and affairs the world over and the only 
thing to be careful of is not taking any 
of their information too seriously. 

Station B-E-E-R, Managua, Nicaragua, 
Signing off. 


ROLL-COLLAR SUMMER SERVICE 
COATS POSTPONED 


In view of the large number of en- 
listed men on expeditionary duty, and 
in consideration of the comparatively 
large stock of standing collar summer 
service coats remaining on hand, the 
date upon which the wearing of roll col- 
lar summer service coats will become 
obligatory is extended from 1 January, 
1928, to 15 October, 1928, for posts in 
the United States, and is extended in- 
definitely, or until the supply on hand of 
standing collar coats is exhausted, for 
posts outside the United States and ex- 
peditionary brigades. 

Depot Quartermasters will utilize ex- 
isting stocks of standing-collar summer 
service coats in filling requisitions for 
these garments until receipt of further 
instructions from this office. 

Roll collar summer service coats will 
not be worn by enlisted men prior to 15 
October, 1928. 
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PEALINGS OF THE BANANA WAR 
IN NICARAGUA 
.By a Plane Observer 

Since last sounding off to the four 
readers of this column we have changed 
our name and in two weeks time the 
planes of this squadron now known as 
Observation Squadron Seven-M still hav- 
ing the Flying Stallion for its insignia, 
have emblazoned upon their new 
escutcheons heroic deeds of aerial at- 
tack upon the cut-throat hordes of San- 
dino the bandit “Terror of the Hills.” 
They have rescued the little town of 
Ocotal held by 38 marines and 60 of the 
native constabulary on July the 16th, 
and at this writing, but two weeks later, 
its observation and wiping out of am- 
buscades that lay in wait in the narrow 
canyons that Major Floyd and _ his 
ground troops passed thru, have been 
a great factor in the taking of Jicaro 
on July 29th by Major Floyd with the 
wounding of but one marine. 


In reading the “Aerial Rescue of Oco- 
tal” it is hoped that the readers can get 
an idea of the conditions under which 
that hazardous flight was made. On 
Monday morning July 18th, Gunnery 
Sergeant Munch, with Corporal Jordan, 
as gunner, and Marine Gunner Wodar- 
czyk, with Gunnery Sergeant Kildow as 
observer, successfully attacked and dis- 
persed an ambuscade that had taken po- 
sition near the little town of Achuapa 
in a canyon that overlooked the trail 
that the foot troops were to take. One 
of Wodarczyk’s bombs was a direct hit 
and as was reported later in a letter 
from Sandino, 10 men and six mules 
were killed by a single bomb, not to 
speak of the toll exacted by the machine 
gun fire from the two planes. One of 
the big lead slugs pierced the gas tank 
of Munch’s plane and had not a defective 
round in the synchronized gun caused 
him to turn back to Ocotal to fix the 
stoppage, it might be a different story 
now. One of the bullets also struck the 
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plane just under the gunner’s cockpit 
and ricocheting thru the fabric in the 
side of the plane, embedded itself in the 
holster of Jordan’s pistol. On landing 
at Ocotai, it was found that the main 
gas tank was flowing like a fire hose and 
both men alighted in a pool of gasoline. 
Jordan and Kildow exchanged planes and 
Munch and Kildow stayed in Ocotal to 
repair the hole and attempt to get back 
to Manague with it. : 

Just as they were finishing the job, a 
messenger from the garrison in Ocotal 
rushed on the field and told them that 
the town was to be attacked by the San- 
dino forces again and they chanced the 
take-off for Estreli, 40 miles away, with 
only nine gallons of gasoline in the 
gravity tank. They encountered a 
strong head wind and flying over moun- 
tains four thousand feet high with ‘the 
throttle cut so as to save gasoline as 
much as possible, it was at least a pre- 
carious position. Both of the men 
strained their eyes looking ahead ande 
were afraid to look at their gauges and 
instruments for fear that the register- 
ings would tell them to the uncertainty 
of a forced landing in the yawning can- 
yons and rock talused peaks beneath. 
But that luck that must come with the 
“SEVEN” in the squadron’s designation 
must have been with them and they 
landed in Estreli and as the wheels 
stopped rolling they were out of gas 
and the motor coughed its last. This 
luck also was with Lieut. Thomas and 
Sergeant Nash when they had to resort 
to their gravity supply in the mountains 
in a storm between Ocotal and Managua. 
They dropped their bombs in the Santa 
Clara Valley in case they had a forced 
landing in the terrible terrain below and 
they two just got in to the field at 
Estreli and were out of gasoline. Just 
two of the incidents that prove that this 
Banana War is not all baloney. 


Continuing a resume of the war to 
date, on Wednesday, the 26th of July, 
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Sitting—(left to right): First Lieut. L. G. DeHaven, Capt. S. B. O'Neill, Capt. J. J. Burks, Capt. R. S. Hunter, Capt. P. C. Geyer, Jr., Capt. 
M. G. Holmes, Capt. F. Harris, Capt. T. F. Joyce, Capt. H. D. Linscott, and First Lieut. C. A. Phillips. Standing—(left to right): First Lieut. 
L. N. Medaris, First Lieut. J. Halla, First Lieut, N. E. Clauson, First Lieut. A. D. Challa- 
combe, First Lieut. H. W. Bacon and First Lieut. A. Galt. 
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Lieut. Harmon with “Cracker” Williams 
as gunner, and Marine Gunner Wodar- 
ezyk with Captain Pierce as observer, 
attacked an ambuscade on the march to 
Jicaro and had routed the bandits when 
the right adapter base of Wodarczyk’s 
motor sheared off. The oil from the cam 
shaft flew back in the pilot’s face and 
he reached up with his hand and on feel- 
ing the hot oil thought it blood and 
thought he was possibly the first aerial 
casualty of this Banana War. He made 
it back to Ocotal on one distributor and 
repairs were flown up to him. Four 
mad men landed at the field that after- 
noon and many were the desertation in 
marine vernacular, delivered on the 
“things that will happen to an airplane.” 
They had attacked the bandits and with 
one bomb had them on the run and were 
reaping them off with the machine guns 
when the accident happened and both 
planes had to fly back to Ocotal and for- 
sake the chase as it is the rule in this 
eountry that the escort and lead planes 
will always stick together in the event 
of emergency. 

Friday, July 29th, the fatal blow and 
the most beneficial assistance that could 
not have been obtained other than by an 
aerial attack was given the command of 
Major Floyd when Marine Gunner 
Wodarezyk, with Lieut. Harmon as ob- 
server, and Gunnery Sergeant Munch 
with an observer, sighted a small group 
of men on a little hill just outside the 
town of Jicaro, the bandit capital. It 
was at the intersection of the two roads 
leading into the town and commanded 
the view of the Jicaro River Valley. 
Seven fragmentation bombs were re- 
, leased by the planes as a stubborn re- 
sistance was met from the ground, and 
fifteen minutes of showering bullets from 
the fixed guns and the bursting shrap- 
nel from the bombs were needed to rout 
the holders of the position. This at- 
tack left the town open for Major Floyd’s 
troops and he found the reason for the 
stubborn resistance when he took the 
town two hours later. Ninety-eight 
sticks of dynamite and two mines placed 
under the roads leading into the town 
were found all set and ready to be fused 
when the marines were over the areas 
to be blown up. With the taking of 
Jicaro it looks as if the “Terror of the 
Hill’s in the native lingo is about ‘fini’.” 


And here we would like to give due 
credit to Marine Gunner Wodarczyk who 
has been in five battles and has ac- 
counted for many of the bandits with his 
accuracy in bombing and machine gun- 
nery. The observers on the different at- 
tacks have verified his accuracy and the 
reports of casualties also confirm his un- 
erring aim. It seems that every time 
the gunner goes out that some bandit 
gang has to take a shot at his plane and 
the fight is on. Someone has said that 
he is the decoy. The gunner is the 
Ordnance Officer here and his depart- 
ment’s efficiency has borne much of the 
brunt in the battles with the bandits. 


THE LEATHERNECK 


On the morning of Saturday, July 
30th, three planes took off for patrol 
over Jicaro and on the plane that car- 
ried Captain Pierce, the Chief Observer 
of the squadron, a little red and white 
pennant was tied to designate the plane 
to the other two pilots and observers as 
the lead plane in the event that a fog of 
low clouds were encountered. This jest 
has arisen from the little pennant. The 
three planes on arriving over Jicaro and 
with the red and white banner flying 
presenting their colors in a collegiate 
manner to the students of the Jicaro 
University devotees of the art of bigger 
and better “Banana Wars” would be the 
signal for the college band and glee club 
to lift aloft the strains of “Yes, We 
Have No Bananas.” On which signal all 
the planes would dive and release the 
yellow, banana appearing, fragmenta- 
tion bombs. The observers at the same 
time giving three rousing cheers for 
VO 7-M followed by the alma mater 
song of “Yes, We Are Collegiate.” Too 
bad that Major Floyd had taken pos- 
session of the town during the night and 
this illusion could not have been carried 
out. 

Gunnery Sergt. Hopwood (Hoppie) 
Kildow and the plane observer landed 
at Ocotal on Sunday morning, July 17th, 
just after the Sandino forces were driven 
from the town on Saturday afternoon by 
the bombs and machine guns of the 
planes of our squadron. In a three-ship 
formation we scouted the town and the 
vicinity to be sure that none of the ma- 
chete bearing ladrones were lying in 
wait for us to land and then landed to 
find that Captain the valiant defender 
of Ocotal had two wounded men to send 
to the hospital at Leon, so Hoppie and 
I were elected to stay in Ocotal until 
Monday. On reading the story of the 
battle at Ocotal on the 16th you have 
an idea of the situation and also will be 
informed of the attacking message that 
we got on arriving in the town after the 
planes had taken off. Now, to all of you 
people in the Marine Corps who are ac- 
quainted with Kildow, we want to state 
that the sergeant worked that afternoon 
when we cut the roof from the telegraph 
building. We had a native grubbing hoe 
and cut thru eight inch timbers with it. 
We were expecting to be sniped at any 
minute and had we been equipped with 
double bitted Kelly axes we would not 
have accomplished the job sooner. We 
literally showered the tile from the 
timbers and Hoppie in baseball shoes and 
the observer in rubber boots did a récord 
razing of the roof. And all of the per- 
spiration was not sweat either. One more 
word about Hoppie. We searched the 
town and found that the Sandino forces 
had shattered all the bottles in the Oco- 
tal saloons and on questioning the na- 
tives we were told that Sandino is a 
strict prohibitionist and broke the bot- 
tle of wines and whiskies to prevent his 
men from getting intoxicated. Hoppie 
swore right there that he would not con- 
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sider a tour of duty with the Sandino 
forces. Also the W. C. T. U. might 
make a note of this and appoint the 
“Terror of the Hills” as their repre- 
sentative here in Nicaragua. 


Now, .as to why the Mark Two-A 
fragmentation bomb that we are using in 
this “Banana War” is painted yellow has 
been very well explained by N. A. P. 
Corporal Pabst. He offers the following 
reason: The banana is one of the lead- 
ing foods of the country and when the 
Sandino forces see the streak of yellow 
hurtling from the planes they think it 
possibly aerial manna as did the chil- 
dren of Israel secure sustenance in the 
wilderness. They rush forth to partake 
of the luscious fruit that is so masked 
and there is no “manna.” 


To all you who ever did or now know 
one Sergeant Clyde T. “Doc” Brennen, 
here’s a bit to add to your many. “Doc” 
alleges that he is the “A-2” or the in- 
telligence of the aviation unit here. He 
claims this as he is in association with 
the natives much of his time off duty. 
He says that the reason of all this is 
that he must associate with them to 
glean certain information that is of vital 
benefit to the command. We observe 
that “Doc” specializes in dealing with 
the suffragettes side of the politics here 
in Managua. 


Here in Nicaragua when they refer 
to the chief of an organization, the gov- 
ernor of a state or otherwise they use 
the term Jefe (pronounced Hay-fee and 
they usually get the fee). The custom 
has been instituted here at the field and 
the following are known as Jefes; Field 
Jefe Tobin, with his two assistants 
Jefes Kurtz and Kildow, and we are 
looking for a capable Jefe to take charge 
of the “GP 1” the Gook Pursuit One. 
This plane is one of the Swallows that 
was sold to the Nicaraguan government 
by the taxi company in San Diego and 
was used by the American pilots Mason 
and Brooks when they were the sole 
aerial combatants for the Conservative 
forces in the last civil war. The plane 
has been completely overhauled under 
the charge of Sergeant George Nash and 
will be in the air by the time this is 
printed. Now as to the pursuit part of 
it, the plane is to be used in the pursuit 
of “chow.” It will be used as a cargo 
plane into the hills and will bring back 
to the field produce that can be obtained 
at much lower rates in the hills. 


Forgot to mention that Sergeant 
“Pop” Greer has turned Jake Stahl of 
this squadron and is now title Mess 
Jefe. “Pop” bought a native horse and 
has been scouting the country for fresh 
vegetables et cetera for the mess but 
after one day he has been walking. He 
now waylays the native farmers on the 
way to Managua and holds many Jewish 
“habla” sessions on the roadside, but he 
usually walks into camp with the 
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“chow.” He now has employed Charlie 
Long as his interpreter so you can 
imagine the service that we are getting. 


Now, about this “war” business, we 
hear that Majors Mason and Brooks on 
leaving Nicaragua to the Flying Stallion 
squadron went directly to Chicago and 
to this we attribute the fact that we are 
now having so much trouble with San- 
dino. We are afraid that they sent San- 
dino some of that Chicago election 
propaganda and that is just the dope 
that he is using to get followers. We 
want a peaceable election in 1928, but if 
the news of Williamson County, Illinois, 
and Chicago get afloat here we may as 
well wait until all the volcanoes in Nica- 
ragua are extinct and “so’ll the rest of 


the ‘Banana Wars’. 


In writing the reports for the weekly 
news letter that goes to headquarters in 
Washington, there are ofttimes many 
conflicts between the ordnance depart- 
ment and the operations office as to what 
department will report this or that ac- 
tivity. Some days ago Lieut. Harmon 
and Lieut. Thomas engaged in quite an 
argument over a certain such conflict 
and in the end it was called a draw. 
Later on the same day Lieut. Thomas 
had some visitors from Managua and 
was showing them the show places of 
the field. Lieut. Harmon was standing 
just outside the ordnance tent as Lieut. 
Thomas passed with his party, and as 
Lieut. Thomas soloed off in company 
with a gay senorita, Lieut. Harmon re- 
marked to a member of the ordnance 
department, “Now there’s no argument 
about that activity, it’s operations, even 
though the lady does have a camera in 
her hand.” 


In the way of capacity of D. H. planes 
there are some interesting figures and 
facts as to weights and size of articles 
that have been ferried by plane from 
Managua to the hill towns. During the 
past two weeks two tons of ammunition, 
guns, bombs, grenades, radio equipment, 
canteen supplies, and too numerable to 
mention articles have been flown from 
Manague to Ocotal, the little town that 
was attacked by Sandino on July 16. 

A 37-milimeter gun with 50 rounds of 
ammunition, a Stokes Mortar, with 40 
rounds of ammunition, a complete Delco 
generator with batteries, poles, and even 
the operator and mechanic, these are 
only a few of the commodities that have 
been carried by planes to Ocotal. The 
little town is marooned only for the 
planes and our planes have even been 
used as ambulances and taxis for two 
wounded men who were shot in the fight 
and the Jefe Politico of the state of 
Neuvo Segovia have been flown out of 
the little mountain hamlet. Almost too 
late to mention comes aviation history 
in Nicaragua. A Mrs. Alexander, a wife 


of an American gold mine operator who 
was driven from San Albino by the ban- 
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dits, was brought to Managua by Lieut. 
Boyden on July 30th. This is the first 
flight of a woman in Nicaragua. 


“Red” Adams, formerly in aviation in 
Quantico, and recently of the Fifth Regi- 
ment in its occupation of the Teustepe 
valley here in Nicaragua, has transfered 
back to aviation here. “Red” is the pos- 
sessor of a well cultivated tenor solo 
voice and many are the evenings under 
these tropical moons that “Red” sings 
“Mary Lou,” “Mother Macree” and many 
others that lift one out of this miasma- 
tic, sun-baked, rainy seasoned soaked 
environment and it seems to be good to 
be here (not in Nicaragua). “Red” is 
a much welcomed member of VO 7-M and 
no doubt there are many back at Quan- 
tico who will be glad to hear of “Red’s” 
change of faith from the “line” to avia- 
tion. 


This squadron is now permanently de- 
tailed here and during our excommunica- 
tion from the states we will be glad to 
get dope for anyone other than our credi- 
tors and they'll write to us anyway. 

Yours ’till Sandino is pronounced Sar- 
dino and we have him canned. 


To date 55 bullet holes have been 
registered in the planes of the squadron 
by the bandit troops of Sandino. Each 
bullet hole is represented on the plane 
by a red star that is painted just under 
the upholstering of the pilot’s cockpit. 
Plane number 6913 has 14 stars, 6923 
six, 6909 seven, 6393 three, and 6920 two, 
the rest of the holes recorded were shot 
in the planes of VO Sqdrn. One before 
the arrival of VO 7-M in Nicaragua. It 
seems that the 13 in the aumber of the 
plane has been a lucky omen instead of 
an unlucky one as not a one of the holes 
in the plane 6913 has been one that hit 
a vital spot. While one of the seven 
holes in 6923 pierced the main gas tank 
while Gunnery Sergt. Munch was attack- 
ing the retreating bandits at Achuapa 
and another one ricocheting off the side 
of the fuselage embedded itself in the 
pistol holster of the observer. 

Plane number 6913, flown by Lieut. 
Thomas and Corporal Pabst on July 8th, 
received the first baptism of fire sus- 
tained by VO 7-M when the two flyers 
were flying a message dropping tour 
over Telepaneca. Pabst had dropped 
the plane just over the little town be- 
tween two mountains that walled in the 
canyon and Lieut Thomas was dropping 
the message when a belated Fourth of 
July celebration from the bandits on the 
ground surprised the two and the only, 
thing to do was to fly thru it as the can- 
yon walls on either side prevented pull- 
ing to the right or left. Five holes were 
made in the plane that day, four in the 
tail section and one just eight inches 
to the left of the gas tank in the wing. 

It was the 45 bullet hole that pierced 
Munch’s gas tank. The rest of the bul- 
let holes sustained by the different planes 
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have been received in the five engage- 
ments. The engineering department of 
the squadron has entertained the idea of 
getting a standard measurement of the 
Cook bullets and laying by a supply of 
patches for use as the planes come in 
after a battle. If this Banana War 
keeps up much longer the planes will 
look like a crazy quilt with their many 
bullet hole patches, as each bullet enters 
the plane and leaves it and it requires 
two patches. 


HEADQUARTERS NEWS 
By “TaBob” 

Faithful service rewarded. After 
three years continuous service on ad- 
justed compensation work, as a “tem- 
porary” clerk, Chris Bartley has had 
the stigma removed, and is receiving 
sincere congratulations because of her 
appointment to the permanent force. 
She is celebrating by taking a trip to 
New York, lost in a big city. 

Esther Leavitt and husband, Wayne, 
again threaten to leave us, and we feel 
that they mean it this time. They plan 
to hie themselves to the glorious Mid- 
West, to make their home, and they ieave 
behind a large number of friends. We 
wish you all of the best. 

An old stand-by has been missing, and 
she has been also very much missed. 
Jane Blakeney has been on the sick list 
for several weeks, but we’re pleased to 
say she is improving; and hope she’ll be 
back in a few days, the same old Jane 
(but not so very old, we hasten to add). 

Private Dorn will no longer tread the 
halls on a 7-hour diet; he has been as- 
signed to duty in the Records Division, 
vice Private George Fisher, who was dis- 
charged recently. 

Freddie Moore played sleuth to find 
out whose fingerprint was smeared over 
one of his letters in a blue smudge. 
Freddie found out. 

Bill Keller has taken up residence in 
the Naval Hospital, he says its rheuma- 
tism, neuritis, or something like that, 
and denies flatly that its old age creep- 
in ‘ 


g on. 
Mr. Ketcham is enjoying the Legion 
trip to Europe; he plans to spend six 
weeks on the journey, so he’ll have much 
to say when he gets back. 

Kitty Kinnear was looking for a quick 
relief for chiggers. Only one cure—grin 
and bear it. 

We don’t know if Mackie eats his own 
“home-grown honey”—if so, we’re won- 
dering why he is raising such a success- 
ful crop of “home-grown boils.” 

No—Charlie Browne isn’t getting any 
younger, but I ax you confidentially 
“ain’t he sweet” in his new horn-rim 
goggles? 

Margaret McGoldrick visited the home 
folks in Philly recently, and she didn’t 
even put on one pound. 

Speaking of “pounds”’—Edith Brown 
has been extremely well occupied since 
Keller has been in the Hospital; she 
says he will be welcome at his desk, and 
the sooner the better. 
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Things are running smoothly once 
more in the big room, since “Mac” is 
again guiding the destinies of the 
“hootin-annie.” 

Coming events throw their shadows 
before—General Lane wants to know 
about the annual A. & I. dance—sum- 
mer’s here now, but January will be 
along soon, and when it comes to enjoy- 
ing dancing “our A. & I.” is 100 per 
cent. 

Noble Wilson plays a wicked game of 
tennis, same is said of his golf game, and 
that ain’t all; he can make “threes” out 
of a pair, “fours” out of “threes,” and 
similar stunts, with equal facility. It’s 
a gift. 

Qm. Sgt. Lockout gave his budding 
fingerprint artist, George Benson, a 
baptism into its mysteries in the field, on 
a recent trip to Annapolis. They 
bounced over in Benson's flivver and 
“bounced” some more on the way back. 

The girls at Marine Corps Headquar- 
ters are aspiring to “big league” bowl- 
ing, and are placing a team in the Fed- 
eral Ladies’ Bowling League. The mem- 
bers of the team will include Edith 
Brown, captain; Mary Edenton, Kitty 
Kinnear, Anna McGoldrick, Fay Mor- 
genstein, all veterans of the Marine 
Corps Girls’ League. 

We regret to announce that Chief Q. 
M. Clerk Edward C. Smith has received 
orders transferring him to duty at Ma- 
rine Barracks, Parris Island, S. C. “Ed- 
die” has been hanging forth at Head- 
quarters most of the past fifteen years, 
and will be missed by his friends at 
Washington. We hope your new as- 
signment will prove a happy one, and 
get back to Headquarters for duty. If 
you get to “P. I.” before John Brady 
gets away give him “best regards from 
that the time won't be long before you 
the bunch.” 

The Marine Corps Bowling League 
will inaugurate the 1927-1928 season on 
Thursday evening, September 29, on the 
Convention Hall Alleys. The entire 
league has been reorganized this year in 
order to balance the teams and drop the 
handicap system. The following is the 
personnel of the teams that will take the 
drives at 8:00 p. m. 

LEJEUNE—Richardson, Zender, Mil- 
ler, Carder, Maloney. 

WILLIAMS Dunavent, 
Larrimore, McDonald, Stone. 

LANE—O’Toole, Ayres Ross, Pacyna, 
Ronan. 

NEVILLE—McCabe, Brigham, Tassa, 
David, R. M., Duffy. 

FULLER—Finch, Bird, Wagner, Hein- 
ricks, Brown. 

BUTLER—Keller, Bell, Benson, Buett- 
ner, Foley. 

RICHARDS—Lambert, May, Jenkins, 
Carley, McKee. 

McCAWLEY—Sutphin, Davis, F. M., 
McElroy, Shanahan, Hughes. 

The League this year named their 
teams after their famous fighting gen- 
erals. Everyone is invited to attend 
the grand opening of the Headquarters 
League. 

The Headquarters Marines have en- 
tered a team in the Federal League and 
expect to do better this year than they 
did last year. This year the team will 
be captained by the nonpareil Freddie 
J. Moore, Bob O’Toole, Roy Dunavent, 
Charles Sutphin, Harry Lambert, 
Charles Burton and E. J. McCabe will 
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try to keep pace with him. While we 
acknowledge the fact that the Federal 
League has some fine bowlers, we still 
contend the teams that finish ahead of 
the Marines this year will have to step 
high, wide and handsome. 

Mrs. Mix of the Muster Roll Division 
spent a very enjoyable vacation down in 
Reedville, Va. The Show Boat was in 
port and she said she saw all the per- 
formances and was thrilled by the hero. 
Quite a few post cards were received 
by the clerks of the Muster Roll Sec- 
tion and since then they have been 
wearing out the pages of the Rand At- 
las trying to locate Reedville, Va. 

Ex-Sergeant Edward C. Ahlers, for- 
merly of the Muster Roll Division, paid 
a visit to headquarters the other day 
and incidentally introduced Mrs. Ahlers 
to the old gang. Ahlers is bookkeeping 
in Cincy, Ohio, and we all wish he and 
Mrs. Ahlers health, wealth and happi- 
ness. 

A. A. Moore, First Sergeant of the 
MD. Receiving Ship, New York, was an- 
other visitor over the holiday. Archie 
was down on business and pleasure. He 
was looking for a good company clerk. 

A certain young Marine from Avia- 
tion Section, headquarters, has been 
hanging around Miss Jones’ desk lately. 
We don’t know what his intentions are 
but we do know McGurty has been seen 
around other desks in the A & I Depart- 
ment. 

Staff Sergeant Thomas was discharged 
the other day but reenlisted for four 
years. Thomas has over 19 years’ serv- 
ice to his credit. 

A certain young lady of the A & I 
Department went to Baltimore, Md., one 
day to attend the wedding of a Captain 
of the Marine Corps and five minutes 
before the ceremony she was still look- 
ing for the church. It is pretty hard to 
Mix up some people. It is a good thing 
it wasn’t her own wedding. 

Keats Homer Hiatt, the poet—laureate 
of headquarters, finished a masterpiece 
of Epic poetry the other day on the 
cruise of the A & I girls to Piney Point, 
Md. Space will not permit us to pub- 
lish the piece. However any one wish- 
ing to read it can do so by asking Miss 
Shaughnessy or Miss Jones. The latter 
keeps a scrap-book of unpublished poems 
by Hiatt. 

Several of the girls of the A & I 
spent the Labor Day week end at a cot- 
tage near Piney Point, Md., and they tell 
some queer tales about each other. We 
always thought Chris Bartley would 
make a fine wife for some good man, but 
after hearing how she put the sugar 
dowl in the ice box and threw some of 
the silver away with the garbage, we 
have decided she may become an old 
maid. 

The party was made up of “John” 
Shaughnessy, “Lady nicotine” Bacot, 
“Countess of Kinnear,” Chris Bartley 
and “Winsome Winnie” Brannon. Be- 
lieve me brother this is some combina- 
tion. From the snapshots of the party 
and the tales they tell, “Lady Nicotine” 
sure has “It.” However, in dancing she 
is not used to leading, but boy she can 
be lead. 

They all had bathing suits except 
Chris, and she finally borrowed one from 
one of the neighbors. It fit her like a 
Grecian gown and she looked like the 
Spirit of 1907 instead of 1927. 
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Each one had to furnish their own 
sheets, pillow cases and blankets. They 
had some man row them out to the Light 
House where they paid a social call on 
the keeper. We understand they almost 
wrecked both the Light House and the 
Keeper. His lights had been burning 
for “wicks” and “wicks” and this night 
he almost forgot to light them, although 
he did enlighten the girls about “Light 
House Keeping.” Shaughnessy as usual 
was the official chaperon and photogra- 
pher, Chris was the comedienne, “Lady 
Nicotine” was the ingenue, while the 
Countess of Kinnear and “Winsome 
Winnie” acted the part of sedate mar. 
ried ladies. A good time was had by all. 

Chief Quartermaster Clerk Alton P. 
Hastings is going to take over the Re- 
cruiting Section Assignment vice Mr. 
Smith. 


CHATS FROM CHELSEA 


Private “Cowboy” Townsend, our 
erstwhile motorcycle speed demon wishes 
to broadcast to the world at large that 
he is through with motorcycles forever 
and a day. At about 11 p. m., on a 
pleasant evening not long since, Cow- 
boy was serenely speeding along Re- 
vere Boulevard enjoying the scenery 
and thinking of the vast open spaces of 
Ma Ferguson’s ex-domain, when sud- 
denly something unexpected happened 
that rendered him hors de combat. 
Upon awakening about eight hours later 
at the Chelsea Memorial Hospital, his 
first impression of the accident was not 
any too encouraging when he overheard 
the doctor tell the nurse, “with a little 
luck he ought to be all right in about 
two months.” Cowboy was later re- 
moved from the Chelsea Memorial Hos- 
pital to the Naval Hospital where he is 
at present undergoing treatment for 
numerous cuts and abrasions adorning 
various portions of his anatomy. A 
fairly good Indian Motorcycle is at pres- 
ent for sale cheap. Any one interested 
may interview Cowboy in Ward Three. 

The guard was recently increased to 
a total of twenty-three men by the 
transfer of five men from the Marine 
Barracks, Navy Yard, for duty. The 
new additions to our detachment are: 
Privates First Class Adam T. Boerke and 
Oren K. Marks, Privates Nathaniel J. 
Abbott, Edward J. Brieske and Salva- 
tore Calira. 

Three of the old time members of the 
detachment are due to be transferred to 
the Marine Barracks, Navy Yard, for 
duty pending expiration of their enlist- 
ments. Corporals John L. McLaughlin 
and James C. Shepard will be discharged 
in early October, and private John Kelly, 
who is due to officially sever his con- 
nection with the Corps in early Novem- 
ber. None of the three have at this 
time any desire to ship over. Mc- 
Laughlin states that he is returning to 
West Virginia and will be employed on 
the railroad, while Shepard will return 
to Tennessee and utilize his time and 
efforts to grow two stalks of cotton 
where one grew before. Kelly sees a 
bright future in rubber and anticipates 
returning to Ohio and becoming one of 
the army of workers engaged in turning 
crude rubber into automohile tires. 
Kelly says that he will not wolly cast 
himself off from all Marine Corps activi- 
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ties as he understands a Marine Corps 
Recruiting Station is maintained in Ak- 
ron, and if things get too bad he can 
always find the recruiting sergeant. 


Major Thomas S. Clarke, Assistant 
Adjutant and Inspector, paid the detach- 
ment a visit on his first tour of inspec- 
tion on August 16. He found the detach- 
ment in excellent condition and seemed 
well pleased with the appearance of the 
men. Prior to the inspection some of 
our more recent members were suprised 
to discover that identification tags are 
a necessary adjunct to what a well 
dressed Marine wears 


Captain P. S. Rossiter, Medical Corps, 
U. S. Navy, Executive officer of the 
Naval Hospital has been detached to the 
Naval Hospital, Brooklyn, N. Y. The 
duties of executive officer have been 
taken over by Captain G. S. Hathaway, 
(MC) U. S. Navy, who is a recent ar- 
rival at the hospital. Captain Rossiter 
was attached to the hospital for about 
eight months and made many friends 
while here. The entire detachment re- 
gret his being detached and wish him 
every success at his new station. 


LAST NEWS FROM THE 
U. S. S. SEATTLE AS FLAGSHIP 


Detachment Transferred — Ship With- 
drawn to Inactive List 


The Marine Detachment numbers 95 
men under the command of two officers, 
the largest on any ship in the Navy at 
the present time. Their commander on 
shipboard is Captain Clyde Potter Mat- 
teson, U. S. M. C., who served during 
the World War with the famous Fifth 
and Sixth Regiments of Marines in the 
Second Division at Chateau Thierry and 
Belleau Wood. 


Champion Oarsmen 


In this water sport whch calls for 
courage, stamina and skill, the Seattle 
is the most successful ship in the Navy. 
She holds, by the prowess of her oars- 
men, the Battenberg Cup—known also 
as the British Navy Challenge Cup,— 
the Olympic Club Cup, the Atlantic 
Challenge Trophy and the Commander 
in Chief’s Cup. 

Seven of the men in this champion- 
ship crew were Devildogs. They race in 
1,600 pound cutters with twelve oars 
and a coxswain over a distance of three 
miles. 

The Battenberg Cup, which was given 
by the British Navy in 1905, is a mag- 
nificent silver trophy standing more 
than three feet high. It remains in per- 
petual competition by challenge between 
American and British ships in the North 
Atlantic Cruiser Squadrons. Only one 
British cruiser has won it since the IIli- 
nois first lifted it September 12, 1906. 
_As flagship for the Atlantic and Pa- 
cific fleets, the cruiser Seattle carries 
Admiral Charles S. Hughes and his staff 
of 16 officers. She has served both in 
the Pacific and on this coast. Besides 
Participating in all maneuvers, she pays 
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many courtesy calls where her company 
and band parade ashore. 


Flagship for Four Years 


The Seattle is 504 feet long, 72 feet 
beam, draws 28 feet of water, has 27,462 
horsepower maximum and _ displaces 
14,000 tons of water. Her keel was laid 
September 23, 1903, she was launched 
the next year and went into commission 
August 6, 1906. She carries in each of 
her two turrets two 10-inch 50-calibre 
rifles, and her armament includes four 
6-inch guns, ten 3-inch broadside guns 
and two 3-inch anti-aircraft rifles. She 
has been the flagship since 1923. 


RELIEFS TO CHINA 


With every available inch of space oc- 
cupied, the transport “Chaumont” will 
sail from San Francisco on September 8 
and San Diego on September 10 for the 
Far East, carrying 13 officers and 550 
enlisted men of the Marine Corps as re- 
placements for the expeditionary force 
in China as well as 450 Navy enlisted 
personnel for replacements in the Asiatic 
Fleet. 

Four hundred of the Marines go to 
the Third Brigade, 25 to Guam and 125 
to Pearl Harbor. The follow'ng officers 
are scheduled to sail: 

Maj. A. B. Drum, Third Brigade, relief 
of Maj. Moses; Qm. Clks. A. O. Wood- 
row, Third Brigade, W. R. Affleck, Third 
Brigade; Ist Lts. D. W. Davis, J. N. 
Smith, Third Brigade; Gunr. J. Roeller, 
Aircraft Squadrons, Third Brigade; 
Capt. J. P. Adams, Third Brigade; 2nd 
Lt. D. G. Willis, Third Brigade, if space 
is available; 1st Lt. W. A. Wachtler, 
Peking, as relief of 1st Lt. Kelly; Capt. 
M. B. Curtis, Peking, as relief of Capt. 
Doane; Pay Clk. L. J. Straight, Cavite, 
as relief of Pay Clk. Claire; Pay Clk. 
D. J. Dee, Peking, as relief of Pay Clk. 
Conroy; ist Lt. J. H. Strother, Patrol 
Squadron Three, Guam. 


NEWS FROM THE MARINE DETACH- 
MENT U. S. S. “ARKANSAS,” 
FLAGSHIP SCOUTING 
FLEET 


By H. M. D. G. 


Things are simmering down to a cli- 
max and we have just about reached 
that perfection in speed and efficiency 
that is required in the coming Short 
Range Battle Practice, which is sched- 
uled for the sixteenth of September. 

The Marines of the “Arkansas” de- 
tachment have been doing some diligent 
and extensive training in the past six 
weeks, and I think it is about time we 
were sounding off in the columns of The 
Leatherneck. 

I am taking the responsibility of writ- 
ing this, with a full knowledge of the 
consequences I may suffer, and feel in 
doing so like the third rate actor in a 
small town theatre, who, having walked 
out upon the stage, suddenly discovers 
that the cabbage crop has not failed, 
and that stale eggs are plentiful. “You 
may fire when ready;” here goes— 

The majority of the “Arky” detach- 
ment are from the old “Okie” guard and 
in addition to sixteen recruits from Par- 
ris Island, and fourteen from the “Wy- 
oming,” who came over with the “Flag,” 
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comprise the present “Arkansas” Detach- 
ment. 

Giving due and serious consideration 
to the conditions new existing, as to liv- 
ing quarters, I will say that we have 
material in the detachment as good as 
any afloat, but under our present condi- 
tions I am afraid we wouldn’t be rated 
4-0. 

I will give you a brief outline of our 
daily routine. First, we must do the 
regular duties of a Marine Detachment 
afloat, and in addition the work of a 
deck division. In explanation, our quar- 
ters are on the main deck, a space never 
intended by the remodeling experts as 
living quarters. However, we are here, 
due to the fact that the “Flag” now oc- 
cupies the quarters originally intended, 
and previously occupied, by the “Arky” 
marine detachment. 

Our routine at a deck division is as 
follows: 5:30, reveille, stow cots and 
hammocks (no reveille “jamoke”); 6.00, 
turn to, scrub down, salt water hose and 
sand, to be dried down with squeegees 
and swabs in time to set mess tables 
for “chow,” which is at 7:15. And try 
to find the scrubbing detail—the police 
sergeant goes on a searching tour each 
morning, and if he can’t find them, 
they’re not on the ship at all. He knows 
more places on this ship than the en- 
gineers who designed her. And after 
the scrubbing detail is rounded up, watch 
the salt water. He can beat any boat- 
swains mate in the Navy for turning 
the hose in the wrong direction. “Bear 
down on them scrubbers!” Let’s go on 
those squeegees; pretty soon we’re done, 
and time to wash up for chow. 


Turn to again at eight, the smoking 
lamp is out. Shine all brightwork, 
straighten out those sea bags and stack 
up those ditty boxes. Yes, we have no 
lockers. Think of it, fellow comrades, a 
marine living like an ordinary seaman. 
Ye Gods! What is this Navy coming to. 
Five minutes to nine now. Time to 
knock off and get ready for quarters at 
nine o’clock. After quarters stand by 
for emergency or gunnery drills until 
eleven o’clock. Smoking lamp lighted 
until one o’clock. Scrub all paint work, 
smoking lamp is out. At one-thirty 
more drills, knock off work at four. 
Smoking lamp lighted, five-thirty chow, 
seven-thirty hammocks. Smoking lamp 
out. 

The next day is a repetition of the 
same, only in addition to the previous 
day, we might air bedding or have a bag 
inspection in our spare time, or it might 
be our all day field day, in which case 
all hands turn to and maneuver “holy 
stones” and scrub mess tables. 

Now please, comrades and shipmates, 
don’t think for a minute I am complain. 
ing or asking for sympathy. I am not. 
The Top Kick issues sympathy chits, and 
we have a crying room that is not to 
be sneezed at. I am only putting you 
wise to a little secret, we are real salty 
sea-going marines. You may have been 
to sea, but don’t call yourself a sea- 
going marine unless you have been with 
the “Arky” Detachment. And when you 
meet a marine from the “Arky,” step 
right up and call him “Salty;” shake 
hands with a real sea-going marine, one 
who is salty, and can tell you about it. 

Continued on page 49 
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By Capt. J. J. Staley, U. S. M. C. R., Personnel Section U. S. Marine Corps 


Award of Trophies, Fleet Marine Corps Reserve Companies 


During the three training periods at 
Marine Barracks, Quantico, Va., this 
summer, 91 officers and 383 enlisted men 
of the Reserve received training. The 
schedule provided for a very active two 
weeks, and all who were on active duty 
during these training periods felt the 
time well spent. 

Regular officers on duty as instructors 
were well pleased with the interest taken 
in their work by the Reserve per- 
sonnel and feel that with such 
material to work on their efforts 
were well worth while 

The board of officers appointed 
to observe the Reserve Companies 
while in training at Marine Bar- 
racks, Quantico, Va., for the pur- 
pose of awarding the EFFI- 
CIENCY GUIDON presented by 
the Reserve Officers Association 
of the District of Columbia to 
the Company having the highest 
efficiency in (1) attendance at 
Training Camp; (2) appearance 
of men, condition of clothing and 
equipment; (3) number of en- 
listed men qualified on the Rifle 
Range; (4) proficiency in close 
order drill; (5) proficiency in ex- 
tended order drill; (6) proficiency 
in bayonet practice; and (7) mili- 
tary courtesy and morale, and 
open to all Companies of the 
Fleet Marine Corps Reserve, who 
performed their annual training 
at the Marine Barracks, Quan- 
tico, Va., to the 310th Company, 
F. M. C. R., New Orleans, La., 
Second Lieutenant Alfred A. 
Watters, U. S. M. C. R., Com- 
manding. 

The EASTERN RESERVE 
AREA CUP, presented by Major 
N. A. Eastman, U. S. M. C., for 
general excellence in (1) close 
and extended order drill and for- 
mations; (2) transmission of verbal mes- 
sages by “runners”; (3) simple mapping 
and sketching; (4) first aid and military 
hygiene; and (5) general smartness and 
military bearing of officers and men, and 
open to Companies of the Eastern Re- 
serve Area only, won by 301st Company, 
Boston, Mass., Captain John J. Flynn, 
U. S. M. C. R., Commanding. 

The KLEMFUSS, Inc., CUP, presented 
by Klemfuss, Inc., New York City, known 
as the KLEMFUSS, INC., EASTERN 


Reserve Company 


RESERVE AREA RIFLE MARKSMAN- 
SHIP CUP for excellence in rifle marks- 
manship, and open to Companies of the 
Eastern Reserve Area only, won by 
302nd Company, F. M. C. R., Rochester, 
N. Y., lst Lt. Edward F. Doyle, U. S. 
M. C. R., Commanding. 

The report of the Board showing the 
standing of each organization, is as fol- 
lows: 


THE KLEMFUSS CUP 


Presented by Klemfuss, Incorporated, to the 
Reserve Area to be presented to the Fleet Marine Corps 
showing the greatest proficiency in 


marksmanship. 


Standings of All Companies for 
Efficiency Guidon 

310TH COMPANY: Attendance, 3.2; 
Inspection, 3.7; Rifle Qualification, 1.455; 
Close Order Drill, 3.9; Extended Order 
Drill, 3.5; Bayonet, 3.388; Military 
Courtesy and Morale, 3.9; Final, 3.4187. 

306TH COMPANY: Attendance, 2.8; 
Inspection, 3.6; Rifle Qualification, 2.256; 
Close Order Drill, 3.6; Extended Order 
Drill, 3.6; Bayonet, 3.5765; Military 
Courtesy and Morale, 3.85; Final, 3.4071. 


Eastern 


301ST COMPANY: Attendance, 2.8; 
Inspection, 3.65; Rifle Qualification, 2.0; 
Close Order Drill, 3.7; Extended Order 
Drill, 3.8; Bayonet, 2.588; Military 
Courtesy and Morale, 3.95; Final, 
3.2957. 

303RD COMPANY: Attendance, 3.87; 
Inspection, 3.4; Rifle Qualification, 1.17; 
Close Order Drill, 3.5; Extended Order 
Drill, 3.4; Bayonet, 2.6; Military 
Courtesy and Morale, 3.6; Final, 
3.144. 

302ND COMPANY: Attend- 
ance, 2.13; Inspection, 3.1; Rifle, 
Qualification, 2.714; Close Order 
Drill, 3.8; Extended Order Drill, 
3.8; Bayonet, 2.1176, Military 
Courtesy and Morale, 3.8; Final, 
3.0974. 

304TH COMPANY: Attend- 
ance, 3.07; Inspection, 3.2; Rifle 
Qualification, 1.64; Close Order 
Drill, 3.4; Extended Order Drill, 
3.1; Bayonet, 2.87; Military 
Courtesy and Morale, 3.5; Final, 
3.0415. 

309TH COMPANY: Attend- 
ance, 3:87; Inspection, 3.5; Rifle 
Qualification, 1.6; Close Order 
Drill, 3.0; Extended Order Drill, 
3.0; Bayonet, 2.42; Military 
Courtesy and Morale, 3.2; Final, 
3.005. 

305TH COMPANY: Attend- 
ance, 4.0; Inspection, 3.0; Rifte 
Qualification, 1.96; Close Order 
Drill, 3.25; Extended Order Drill, 
3.2; Bayonet, 1.93; Military 
Courtesy and Morale, 3.8; Final, 
2.9855. 

Co-efficients of each subject in 
competition are as follows: At- 
tendance, 2; Inspection, 5; Rifle 
Qualification, 2; Close Order Drill, 
4; Extended Order Drill, 2; Bayo- 
net, 3; Military Courtesy and 
Morale, 2; Final, 20. 


Standings of Companies for Eastern Re- 
serve Area Cup 

301ST COMPANY: Drills, 3.75; Ver- 
bal Messages, 3.6; Sketching, 3.9; First 
Aid, 3.52; Smartness, 3.95; Final, 3.744. 

302ND COMPANY: Drills, 3.8; Ver- 
bal Messages, 2.4; Sketching, 3.8; First 
Aid, 3.35; Smartness, 3.8; Final, 3.43. 

305TH COMPANY: Drills, 3.225; Ver- 
bal Messages, 3.12; Sketching, 3.332; 
First Aid, 3.6; Smartness, 3.8; Final, 
3.4154. 
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304TH COMPANY: Drills, 3.25; Ver- 
bal Messages, 2.45; Sketching, 3.4; First 
Aid, 3.2; Smartness, 3.5; Final, 3.16. 

3083RD COMPANY: Drills, 3.45; Ver- 
bal Messages, 1.6; Sketching, 3.7; First 
Aid, 3.0; Smartness, 3.6; Final, 3.07. 

309TH COMPANY: Drills, 3.0; Verbal 
Messages, 2.24; Sketching, 3.12; First 
Aid, 3.4; Smartness, 3.2; Final, 2.992. 

(Although ineligible for the trophy 
award, the 306th and 310th Companies 
competed for the benefit of the training.) 
Standings in Competition for Klemfuss, 

Inc., Eastern Reserve Area Fifle 

Marksmanship Cup 

302nd Company, 194.17; 305th Com- 
pany, 183.58; 301st Company, 181.11; 
309th Company, 180.24; 304th Company, 
176.1; 303rd Company, 165.17. 

The 306th and 310th Companies were 
ineligible to compete, scoring 192.05 and 
173.41 respectively. 


NEWS FROM COMPANY 307 


A detachment of the 307th Company 
consisting of Capt. Guy Lewis, Lieut. 
L. O. Gates and twenty-one enlisted men 
attended the training camp at San Diego 
from July 10th to July 23rd. 

Because of a shortage of men at the 
Marine Base and the imminent depart- 
ure of another hundred for China, the 
original training schedule was inverted 
and the first week was spent at the 
base. 

The Western Reserve Area Com- 
mander, Major W. C. Wise, Jr., did not 
overlook a single thing in the line of 
training and we got a little of every- 
thing from position of the soldier to 
combat work. 

The bayonet course was particularly 
interesting and somewhat strenuous, but 
with the exception of Pvt. Bullard, wlio 
wrenched his knee in 
the first shell hole, 
the entire detach- 
ment qualified with 
the bayonet. 

During the second 
week, which was 
spent at the range, 
we had an oppor- 
tunity to fire a few 
shots with the 
Browning auto rifle, 
Browning machine 
gun, 37 m.m. howit- 
zr and 38-inch 
trench mortar. We 
also fired the rifle 
and pistol for rec- 
ord, but due to the 
fact that our best 
shots drew a_five- 
hour detail in the 
butts, immediately 
preceding record fir- 
ing, high scores were 
conspicuous by their 
absence. Ist Set. 
Horace W. Card was 
high with 313. How- 
ever, all but six of 
the detachment 
qualified with the 
rifle. 

Everyone was well 
Satisfied with the 
training received and 
all are looking for- 
ward to next year’s 
camp with a much 
larger attendance. 


EASTERN RESERVE AREA CUP 
Presented by Major Nedom A. Eastman, 
U. S. Marine Corps, to be presented to 
the Fleet Marine Corps Reserve Com- 
pany of the Eastern Reserve Area show- 

ing the greatest military efficiency. 


Guidon presented for highest efficiency rating while in camp. 


LT. L. O. GATES GETS THE HONOR 

In a recent issue of The Leatherneck 
the statement was made that Lieut. 
Gillis of the 306th Company was the 
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first member of a Fleet Reserve Com- 
pany to receive a commission and be 
attached for duty to the same company. 
While not desiring to take any honors 
from anyone, we wish to call attention 
to the fact that 1st Lieut. L. O. Gates 
was commissioned June 3, 1926, while a 
Gunnery-Sergeant attached to the 307th 
Company, and he has served with the 
307th Company as a company officer 
since that time. ; 


7TH REGIMENT NOTES 


Major H. W. Stone, who is touring 
Europe on two months’ leave, is ex- 
pected back in the United States about 
September 12th, and will resume com- 
mand of the Seventh Regiment about 
September 23rd, 1927. 

During the absence of Major Stone, 
Lieutenant T. J. Kilcourse has been in 
command of the Regiment. 


On August 25th, Major H. H. Utley, 
Director of the Correspondence Branch 
of the Marine Corps Schools, who is 
making a tour of the several Reserve 
Areas by order of the Major General 
Commandant, for the purpose of stimu- 
lating the interest of Reserve Officers 
in the correspondence courses, visited 
this headquarters. A meeting of Reserve 
Officers was held at the Army and Navy 
Club at which problems relative to the 
correspondence courses were discussed 
and resulted in the enrollment of sev- 
eral officers in the courses. 


MARINE CORPS RESERVES MEET 

Col. Hugh Matthews, U. S. M. C., 
addressed the D. C. Marine Corps Re- 
serve Officers’ Association at its regu- 
lar monthly meeting in Washington, 
D. C., August 9, on China. 

Colonel Matthews, 
just returned from 
a tour of duty with 
the Legation Guard 
at Peking, stressed 
the need of Ameri- 
can understanding 
of the Chinese 
people. 

“The great va- 


China difficult,” he 
said, “and, while the 
various armies are 
loyal to their chief- 
tains there js no 
real national pa- 
triotism and loyalty 
in China.” 

Capt. Harvey L. 
Miller, U. S. M. C. 
R., president of the 
Marine Corps Offi- 
cers Association, 
presided at the 
meeting. 


; riety of languages 
makes progress and 
modernization in 


Sergeant John B. 
McKim was _ dis- 
charged on expira- 
tion of enlistment, 
Aug. 19th, and his 
duties at Headquar- 
ters were taken by Corporal E. J. Wat- 
son. Corporal N. D. La Bree reported 
August 20th for duty at Headquarters, 
vice McKim, discharged. 
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OUT OF THE BRIG 
By LOU WYLIE 


Dear Fellows: 
There is already 
a hint of autumn 
in the air. Leaves 
are turning 
brown, squirrels 
are putting by 
their winter store 
of nuts, and the 
thrifty ant of the 
fable will soon be 
toasting its shins 
before its fire- 
place, deaf to the 
importunities o f 

was it grasshop- 

“Lou Wylie per that danced 

all summer and 

had no place to go when the winds of 
winter blew? It is a hard but well- 
known fact that one cannot eat their 
cake and keep it, or dance when they 
should be plugging a typewriter or shov- 
ing a plough, and still enjoy the con- 
veniences if not the luxuries of well- 
gotten gains. Many folks are like the 
ant, a great many are like the, let us 
say Butterfly, in preference to grass- 
hopper. All during the lovely summer 
days the ant toils, building a house to 
withstand the ravages of the severe 
winter weather, laying by supplies and 
never once taking a day off, no, not even 
on Labor Day. The butterfly follows 
the other extreme. Every day is the 
Fourth of July for it. It knows that 
the sun is shining, the dew glittering, 
that life and love and youth are calling, 
and it responds one hundred percent. 
Then, when the cold days of autumn 
come, and the sharp winds buffet the 
golden wings until they are frayed and 
down at the heel, the butterfly begins 
to wonder how on earth it is going to 
survive, and to think that it is indeed 
a very badly mistreated creature. The 
squirrel can sit up and munch an oc- 
easional nut between naps. The ant is 
all nicely shut up with such a store of 
food that it can never dispose of it all, 
and in a world shorn of luxury, with dry 
rattling stalks where once the flowers 
grew that gave him honey the butterfly 
is in a very sad way. Undoubtedly like 
a great many folks who try to eat their 
cake and keep it he does not blame ‘him- 
self at all, but feels that he has gotten a 
very bad deal indeed, and that everyone 
is down on him, and that he has never 
had a real chance in life. And yet, for 
the sake of a few material comforts the 
ant has mortgaged the loveliness of an 
entire summer. If one were to ask the 
ant what summer was like he would 
very probably grimace and say “it is a 
horrible season of heat and toil, of glar- 
ing days and a guy that likes that time 
of the year has certainly got something 
wrong about him somewhere,” which 
shows us that if the butterfly is wrong 
the ant is not so terribly right. One of 
these days somebody is going to write 
a new fable about an ant or a butterfly 
that sat down and carefully doped out a 
system whereby it could play through 
the beautiful summer weather and at 
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the same time lay by a sufficient stock of 
sheckles to take it through the cold and 
rigorous winter, and that will be a 
REAL fable. All of which reminds us 
that it is time for you to get the over- 
coat out of hock, and to air the blues 
you had packed away or on one of these 
suddenly cold nights you will be keeping 
a date in a uniform that is highly if 
not delightfully perfumed with the 
Odeur de Moth Ball. 


We have here at police headquarters 
a telephone operator whose line of con- 
versation is, mildly putting it, unique. 
We sat in her office about three minutes 
last night and garnered the following 
gems as she passed them out over the 
line between shifts of her chewing gum 
from port to starboard and back. 

“Hello, why ain't you called in and 
reported before. Some cop you are. 
Where you think your beat is anyway?” 
“Say, they oughter smother you. Yes, in 
macaroni. You know your hot tamales, 
don’t you? Say, whadder you mean 
talking to me like that? Don’t you try 
to run this office, just you move your 
dawgs up and down your beat, I’m at 
this switchboard. Well, you know your 
onions anyhow. So long.” 

When she signed off we gathered from 
subsequent remarks that the reporting 
cop who had gathered the above con- 
versation was the lady’s fiancee, which 
makes us think that guy is out of place 
on the New Orleans police force. As 
brave as he is he ought to be in the Ma- 
rine Corps. 


Headline in a recent issue of the Times 
Picayune: 

“Friends 
handles.” 


beat each other with ax 


The Picayune Ad section is also re- 
sponsible for the following: 


“High class accommodations for a 
gentleman. Room in large private mod- 
ern home. You'll be surprised. Very 
reasonable.” 


The following pertinent statement was 
also clipped from the same source: 

“Contradicting my former statement, 
I AM responsible for my wife’s debts. 
Jos. Helm.” (Caps ours.) 


CONFESSION 


At times I am primitive and daring, 

The sort of a gink who will roam 

To give his danger lust daring, 

A good many acres from home. 

I would tackle a bear with my hands, 

Or battle my mother-in-law, 

If burglars gathered in bands 

They never would fill me with awe. 

The past due notes on my bus, 

My bootleggers rum, or the wife 

Of a bozo with whom I was having a fuss 

Would not bring any fear to my life. 

There is only one thing I have found 

That fills me with goose bumps and fear, 

That makes my heart flutter and pound, 

And throws both my knees out of gear, 

And, this fear that in me is lurking, 

That vaguely keeps me oppressed, 

Is of times when some dentist gets 
working 

On my jaw, with his arm on my chest. 
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As this column is in course of con- 
struction that steam whistle, sirens, and 
what have you upon the river, some few 
blocks off, are all let loose in a glad 
paen of welcome to the visjting Japa- 
nese ships, which are just entering port, 
They are the cruiser “Asama” and the 
“Iwate,” bearing 80 officers, 180 mid- 
shipmen, and 1,200 men. They are on a 
good-will cruise and will touch at Bos. 
ton, Annapolis, New York and Norfolk 
before their return to Japanese waters. 
The ships are in command of Rear Ad- 
miral Osami Nagano, one of the young- 
est of admirals, and who in a short while 
it is rumored will become commander in 
chief of the Japanese navy. Extensive 
preparations have been made here for 
their entertainment including a recep- 
tion in their honor at the Naval Station. 


Little Willie Jones was playing with 
and naturally tormenting a somewhat 
hardboiled parrot. The parrot stood 
about all it could and finally snapped at 
Willie, leaving the prints of his beak 
on Willie’s nose. Willie ran home to his 
mother crying. “What is the matter, 
Willie?” asked his mother. “I was bit- 
ten by a Jew | Deck," answered Willie. 


RAIN 
By Lou Wylie 
Rain on the new grass blades 


‘Has a whispering sound. 


It thumps like a drum 

The round belly of the lilly pads, 

And like the shattering of thin glass 
Strikes the leaves of swaying trees. 
Rain leaps merrily into pools of water, 
And noisily, like bourgeoise weeping, 
Splatters upon roof tops. 

Rain is likened to tears by many 

But always I liken rain to laughter. 
Maternal laughter in April 

When the earth is in beautiful travail, 
Harsh laughter in January, 


When it sends beggars shivering to 
cover, 

Merciless sometimes like the laughter of 
a surgeon 


Whose cold, clean art gives life, 
But always is rain like to laughter. 


“POOR OLE TOM” 
By Pvt. Lacy Richardson 


Tom Brady is a Leatherneck 
A-drawin’ Fed’ral pay; 

He allus wuz a sort o’ wreck 
"Bout “Sex Appeal,” they say. 
*Twas once, th’ early part o’ June, 
We both had “soldier’s leave,” 
An’ Tom decided there wuz room 
*Mongst modern friends o’ Eve. 
So off we set at break o’ dawn 
Straight up th’ ’lantic coast, 
In search o’ what th’ papers call 
“Our heart’s inspirin’ host!” 


Two years ‘ave past an’ how I laugh 
When Tom comes moopin’ in! 

You see, he met a “Yankee Rose” 
"At vamps th’s best o’ men. 

Since then I’ve sailed th’ salty seas 
An’ seen th’ world’s for’most, 

But poor ole Tom’s been bolted down 
To one forsaken post. 

I often see ’im in his “brig” 
Beside th’ little one, 

An’, boy, he “boils” when e’er I say: 
“I don’t begrudge yuh none!” 
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AROUND GALLEY FIRES 
By “Doc” Clifford 
Honorary Chaplain, U. S. M. C. 


New York 
has its 
“Broadway”; 
many cities 
have their 
F 
Street, their 


“Strand” and 
their “White 
Way”; the 
various 
States have 


their “High- 
ways,” made 
and pat- 
terned from 
the old 
“Trails”; and 
“Doc” Clifford now Parris 


Island has its 
“Causeway” visioned and planned and 
carried into actual fact by the persistent 
and indefatigable efforts of Brigadier 
General Harry Lee. I have just enjoyed 
the privilege of boarding Chaplain H. E. 
Rountree’s Reo at the Main Station and 
making the round trip to St. Helena 
Island via the Causeway, Beaufort and 
Ladies’ Island, a distance of forty-four 
miles through most enchanting scenery 
and over roads that ten years ago could 
not have been equaled in that portion 
of South Carolina. This splendid piece 
of work connecting the Island with the 
mainland of the State will be a boon for 
all those who in future years are given 
the pleasure of a tour of duty at this 
Post. Personally, I don’t like the name 
of “Causeway,” and had I the choice I 
would call the new road, which has made 
possible such valuable addition to the 
State, the “Lee Boulevard,” as a tribute 
to the one person who insisted the work 
could be done and who constantly labored 
to make it possible. 


The citations of August 1st from Nica- 
ragua numbered 17, 18 and 19, will be 
especially of interest to those who toil 
so faithfully “Around Galley Fires.” 
Mess Sergeants F. B. Patterson and J. G. 
Morris, Private First Class R. B. Gra- 
ham, first cook; Privates First Class E. 
C. Arvrett, F. E. Lentz and L. A. Perry, 
cooks and messmen, all being commended 
for their most efficient and faithful per- 
formance of the duties which the cita- 
tion reads “have all been far above the 
average in loyalty and have always 
without hesitation put welfare of the 
command above their own comfort or 
convenience.” 


A Boy Scout Troop has been formed 
at Parris Island under the direction of 
Q. M. Sergeant Graivelle as Scout Mas- 
ter. A week-end spent at Niever’s 
Beach was much enjoyed by the boys. 
Q. M. Sgt. Albert R. Weibel and Sgt. 
Michael F. Wetja left for Tientsin and 
Pear! Harbor respectively during my 
visit. Gy. Sgt. Robert W. Reid is still 


In evidence and thin as ever, but the 
same cannot be said of Ist Sgt. Noble, 
for although working hard as he always 
does, his weight and size is on the in- 
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crease much the same as the irrepres- 
sible Burns who still worthily holds forth 
at the dock and is so well known by 
those who travel to and fro on the water 
route. 


Poem for the month: 
THERE’S SOMETHING IN A HILL 
There’s something in a hill that moves 
me more 
Than all the magic sentences in books; 
Sometimes a tune that I have heard 
before 
Will do the same. 
looks 
Of hills a-climbing up, up, up to where 
The sun is, and the skies are blue and 
clear. 


It’s something in the 


There’s something in a hill that makes 
my soul 

Stir up and long to climb its reaching 
height. 

I think a broken heart could be made 
whole 

In that far altitude of green delight. 

Sometimes my spirit wanders from the 
throng 

And stays right on a hilltop all day long. 


These lines by Annie Campbell, I hope, 
will inspire us all to tackle the “Hills” 
and conquer. ist Sgt. Noble, of Parris 
Island, was given a big hill to tackle 
when chosen to run the Non-Com’s Club, 
but with confidence and the association 
of a real group of hard-working com- 
rades he shouldered the responsibility 
and the present unqualified success of 
the Club has won the approval and praise 
of all who visit it. The Hostess House 
almost next door was a big problem but 
with the appointment of Mrs. Chesnut 
backed by the loyal support and counsel 
of Captain Fogg, the Morale Officer, she 
has gracefully succeeded in not only fac- 
ing but overcoming the difficulties and 
the building is the Home-from-home of 
splendid crowds of the men of the Sta- 
tion. Sergeant Saber of the Prison farm 
is another who with the appreciation of 
his superiors has more than given evi- 
dence of having successfully tackled the 
heights thus achieving the almost im- 
possible. The farm’s produce, the dairy, 
the hog-pens and the poultry are con- 
stant testimony to what has been ac- 
complished. 


To those who are able to pay the 
Island a visit either in winter or summer 
a treat is in store and most comfortable 
rooms at reasonable rates can be se- 
cured at the Hostess House by the 
friends and relatives of the men sta- 
tioned there. Mrs. Townsley and her 
daughter from Ithaca recently had a 
most enjoyable visit with the son and 
brother, made doubly so by the assist- 
ance of his chums in the Band. Mrs. 
Clark and her daughter were also there 
from Conneaut, Ohio, on a visit to the 
son who is a Sergeant on the Island, 


while Mr. and Mrs. W. L. Ashbaugh, of ° 


Yonkers, N. Y., had quite a good time 
on their short visit. Bill tried hard to 
find and show to Mrs. Ashbaugh the 
roads for which he had carried oyster 
shells in 1918, but failed utterly. Things 
are so much better now. No wonder 
they ship over. 
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Johnnie C. Vaughan and 
left for Nicaragua, 


Ist Sgts. 
James L. Wilson 
Charles C. Terry to Boston Recruiting, 
Arthur L. Kent for the U. S. S. “Omaha” 


and Geo. W. Monteith appointed ts 
Philadelphia. Dayton R. Woods finished 
his enlistment but the Q. M. Department 
still holds him for he at once shipped 
over. Jos. G. Steindorfer now has 
charge of the Cooks and Bakers School 
and of course Wolcott, with his excel- 
lent band which is the pride of the 
Island, provides music second to none. 


The spirit of the Band is really beau- 
tifully illustrated by the following lines 
written by one “Fauce.” 

“This morning, standing in the Post 
Office doorway, I threw a few wise cracks 
in the direction of a cart loaded with a 
trunk and a hand bag; later, on the 
stair-landing of the Band barracks, a 
tall and straight, blond-haired and hand- 
some lad of about twenty-two, was 
shaking hands with the various members 
of the music makers. I knew him as 
one of the boys, and noticing that he 
was minus his fair-leather, or duty belt, 
I waited a moment, then when oppor- 
tunity permitted it I grasped his hand, 
asking: “Leaving for good?” “Yes,” he 
replied, with a smile, “paid off this 
morning.” 

We exchanged “good luck,” and he 
picked up his bag, accompanied by two 
of his buddies, beat down the stairs and 
across the lot towards the street. I 
walked on into my quarters, thinking 
bitterly of the two years and five months 
left before me. 

Suddenly I heard various instruments 
of the Band rolling out the impromptu 
notes of “Auld Lang Syne.” Stepping to 
the door to watch and listen, I learned 
for the first time the real and true spirit 
of the United States Marine Corps. The 
notes plainly conveyed all the well 
wishes, mingled happiness and regret of 
the whole boilermakers crew, in a really 
genuine tribute to an appreciated com- 
rade,*disappearing perhaps for all time 
from the eyes of Parris Island. 

The boys finished the honors, filling 
the end with a jazzy, happy-go-lucky 
anti-climax, just as the erstwhile cornet 
player and the accompanying members 
of the band were turning the corner, 
soon to be out of sight. They raised 
their pieces over their heads and sang 
out a royal “Good-bye Bill!” 

He turned, waved, smiled and was 
gone. 

Now all is quiet again and the noon 
boat is gone; yet the Gyrene band 
doesn’t forget “Bill.” They’ll miss his 
cornet and his happy grin. Neither will 
“Bill” forget the “gang,” and who knows 
that some moment of melancholy may 
not bring him and his cornet back again 
to the uniform and boilermaker har- 
mony. 

Ah, what a difference between “Auld 
Lang Syne” with spirit back of it, and 
“Auld Lang Syne” played in line of 
duty. No President, no Rear Admiral, no 
Major General leaving the steel dock, 
receiving the compliment of a thousand 
men at parade rest, while the band 
plays a technically perfect “Auld Lang 
Syne,” will ever know the true difference 
between orders and true appreciation. 

Continued on page 50 
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Editorial 
AN APOLOGY 


qT? HAS BEEN brought to the attention of The Leatherneck 

that the cover of its September issue was taken by some 
persons as a reflection upon the uniform of the Navy. The 
Leatherneck certainly did not intend that its cover cast any 
reflection on the uniform. In fact, in passing upon the cover, 
the editor-in-chief and the editor took the cover to convey the 
thought of a Marine Sergeant looking with disdain upon the 
tendency of young women of the present day to affect mascu- 
line attire. The attire of the young woman on the cover was 
not considered a Navy uniform but rather the clothes some- 
times worn on picnics or holidays. 

The Leatherneck has carefully guarded itself against pub- 
lishing any article or picture that could in any way give 
offense to any person or group of persons. And above all it 
has too much respect for the uniform and for the men who 
wear the uniform of the different services to purposely cast 
any reflection whatsoever on them. 

If, in this case, exception has been taken to the cover of 
the September issue, The Leatherneck is penitently sorry. If 
there had been the slightest suspicion that there could have 
been such an interpretation put on the cover it would never 
have been published. 


At the Camp Perry rifle matches Marines have again demon- 
strated their efficiency with the rifle and in spite of the very 
spirited competition of over eighteen hundred contestants, the 
Marine Corps came through with its share of honors. Some 
of the most outstanding victories of the Marines are given 
below: 

Sergeant H. L. Nason, U. S. M. C., placed third in the 
N. R. A. Rapid Fire Championship at 200 and 500 yards. 

Sergeant J. F. Hankins, U. S. M. C., won the 200 yard “Any 
Rifle” Match, with a 98 out of a possible 100. 

Sergeant J. R. Tucker, U. S. M. C., carried off third place in 
the “Palma” Match. 

First and second places in the “Leech Cup” Match were 
captured by Private Soitzinger, U. S. M. C., and Chief Marine 
Gunner C. A. Loyd, U. S. M. C. 

Corporal W. P. Herrick, U. S. M. C., won first place in the 
“Marine Corps Cup” Match. Gunnery Sergeant B. G. Botko, 
U. S. M. C., took second place. 
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In the 600 yard “Any Rifle” Match, Sergeant A. W. Carlson, 
U. S. M. C., won first place; Corporal P. E. Woods, U. S. M. C,, 
second, and Gunnery Sergeant E. J. Blade, U. S. M. C., placed 
third. 

Lieutenant Lewis A. Hohn, of the Marine Corps, made 
thirty-four straight bull’s-eyes at 1,000 yards, and won the 
“Wimbledon Cup” at Camp Perry. The cup was presented by 
the National Rifle Association of Great Britain in 1874 for 
annual competition by the riflemen of America, and the match 
is considered a long range classic. Lieut. Hohn also won the 
cup last year at Sea Girt, N. J. 

An autographed letter from President Coolidge, a gold 
medal, a springfield rifle, and several other prizes were 
awarded Corporal Oron J. Tobey, U. S. Marine, winner of the 
President’s Match at Camp Perry. Corporal Tobey led the 
fietd with a total of 196 points out of 200, at distances of 200, 
600 and 1,000 yards. 


The Marine Corps football team is getting under way again 
and is undergoing strenuous practice for the tough season 
ahead. It is very likely that the hardest nut to crack this 
year will be the Army for the President’s Cup. The Army is 
getting primed good and strong this year and we hear that 


- the best players from the entire service are being groomed for 


the annual classic. 

Marines will be behind their team to a man. They will be 
rooting just as hard in China as they will be in the stadium 
at Washington. And where else can you find as large an 
organization of loyal rooters as wholeheartedly behind their 
team as the Marines are? This brings to mind an article 
written in the Williamson County News of Franklin, Tennes- 
see, after the author had seen that memorable gridiron battle 
between the Marines and Vanderbilt University. We think 
that article worth publishing at this time: 


* * 


“From the Halls of Montezuma to the shores of Tripoli, 

We fight our country’s battles on the land as on the sea 

First to fight for right and freedom and to keep our honor 
clean 

We are proud to claim the title of United States Marine.” 


If you have never heard that song go to your Victrola man, 
buy the record, take it home and feast your soul on music 
that will make you tingle from teeth to toes, music that will 
make little funny indescribable feelings play, “Catch me if 
you can,” all over your system. It is the song that convinced 
the ill-advised German troops that they had met something 
different and left in their hearts anything but a fond memory 
of Chateau Thierry and Belleau Wood. 

It is the song by which the Hindenburg line was twisted out 
of shape like baling wire after a liverystable fire and the 
song that sent the invincible Prussian Guard back to the shop 
for repairs. 

In that Hymn of the Marines is something of tears, some- 
thing that acts on a man like digitalis on a weak heart, 
something that brings out all the love, respect, veneration in 
a human system for a flag. 

I have heard that song on the moonlit sands, the wave- 
kissed shores of lovely St. Nazaire, I have heard it whistled 
at Brest where Marine fought his brother in the mud for 
duck-boards on which to sleep before going up to the front 
to live up to the words of that song and maybe to die with 
the music of it in his soul. 

One autumn day I saw a shaker hatted band master wave a 
baton; a Vanderbilt band broke into that tear compelling, 
“Alma Mater,” and fifteen thousand Vanderbilt supporters 
went to their feet hats in their hands and love in their hearts. 
That song was a welcome, a challenge to a team of United 
States Marines, a promise that Vanderbilt would fight. 

I saw a Marine band master wave a baton and fifteen 
thousand Marine lovers went to their feet, hats in their hands. 
Again that Marine band was playing the song of songs—‘“The 
Hymn of the Marines,” a song acknowledged a welcome, 4 
song accepting a challenge; a promise that there would be a 
fight and the Marines that day lived up to what has been 
said of them. They fought and Vanderbilt fought and I was 
a wreck; and, as we left the notes of that “Alma Mater” and 
that Hymn of the Marines followed us home. 
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Motive: The Best Educated Military 
Service in the World. 


September 10, 1927—Monthly Report 


Total number individuals 
Total number enrolled since last report. .......... 188 
Total number disenrolled since last report... 68 
Number examination papers received during period .... 1 
Total number graduates to 8,694 


831 Marietta Place, N. W., 
Washington, D. C., 
August 19th. 

Lieut.-Colonel T. E. Backstrom, U. S. M. C., Director, 

Marine Corps Institute, 

Marine Barracks, 8th & I Sts., S. E., 

Washington, D. C 


Dear Colonel Backstrom:— 

I take pleasure in acknowledging your kind letter of August 16th, wherein you refer to the fact that I was once a student 
in the Clerical Schools conducted under the auspices of the Marine Corps Institute, and ask for a report of my progress since 
leaving the service. 

It has always been my firm contention that three years of service life, particularly in the Marine Corps, will greatly benefit 
the average young American. Opportunities can be found there as in all other walks of life. It goes without saying, of course, 
that the discovery of the opportunity and its utilization depends entirely on the individual, just as in civilian life. 

From my experience in the Marine Corps Institute, both as a student in the Clerical Schools and as an assistant to the 
Registrar of the Institute, I can safely indorse the M. C. I. as the greatest asset of the peace time Marine Corps. Study by cor- 
respondence methods naturally calls for sacrifice of some degree by the student, and thus it usually happens that only the 
truly sincere and ambitious men in the Marine Corps obtain the full benefits of the Institute. There are, of course, and 
always will be, a certain number of men who superficially pursue their courses, with the primary view of receiving diplomas 
in as short a time as possible. Happily, this type is in the minority. The vast number of students in the M. C. I. enroll in 
courses with the intention of learning something useful—something that will, and should materially assist them in civilian 
pursuits. 

Back in 1922 I had the privilege of being a student in one of the original clerical schools conducted at the Marine Barracks 
in Washington. Major Vogel was then the director of the Institute and Lieut. M. V. Parsons the commanding Officer of the 
schools. The training I received in the Clerical Schools, combined with the secretarial experience subsequently given me by 
various Marine Corps officers, served me in good stead. I have held an enjoyable and remunerative position since the date of my 
discharge. 

More than three years have passed since I received my discharge. It is absurd, of course, to measure the accomplishments 
in three years by such a relative term as “success” at the age of 26, but I am happy to state that in these years I have completed 
my education, received the Degree of L. L. B. from a recognized local university and have passed the District of Columbia 
Bar examination. I will be admitted to the practice of law in October. Practically all the local colleges, as you are no doubt 
aware, conduct their law courses from 5 to 7 in the evening, and it was thus that I was able to complete my education. 

In conclusion, I want to take advantage of the opportunity to say “Hello” through the medium of the LEATHERNECK 
= any of my old buddies in the service who are still wandering about “from the Halls of Montezuma to the shores of 

ripoli.” 

With best wishes for the success of the Marine Corps Institute, I am 

Sincerely yours, 


MAURICE RABINOVITZ 


The Marine Corps Institute offers a selection of 233 academic and vocational courses containing the latest infor- 
mation about the subjects to which they pertain. The average cost of these courses if taken by a civilian with a correspond- 
ence school would be One Hundred Fifty ($150.00) Dollars. THEY ARE GIVEN FREE TO ALL MARINES. 


Ask your school officer for a catalogue, select a course m which you are interested and then fill out the attached slip 
and mail it to the Marine Corps Institute. 


MARINE CORPS INSTITUTE, WASHINGTON, D. C.: 
I DESIRE TO ENROLL IN THE.................. COURSE. 


Rank Name Organization Place 
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THE MARINE CORPS LEAGUE 


PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


Major General Littleton W. T. Waller 
Detachment at their last meeting nomi- 
nated the following named comrades for 
the ensuing year, and at the next stated 
meeting, nomination and election of offi- 
cers will be held, on October 6th, 1927. 

Those who became affiliated with the 
Detachment at last stated meeting are 
as follows: 

Charles K. Ammen, Edwood MecQuil- 
lian, James H. Totton, John J. Brophy. 

Those who were nominated at last 
stated meeting are as follows: 

Commandant Charles E. Warburton, 
Sr. V. Commandant L. J. Christensan, 
Jr. V. Commandant, J. B. Greenawalt 
and James McKaig; Officer of the Day, 
J. B. Greenwalt; Officer of the Guard, 
James B. Manion; Trustee (3) years, 
George Palmer and James H. Totton. 

P. S.—Information is respectfully re- 
quested as to how it was that the poem 
of China, 1900 was omitted from publi- 
cation which I forwarded to you in ref- 
erence to the Battle of Tien Sien, China. 


HUDSON-MOHAWK DETACHMENT 


It has been a long time since our De- 
tachment has broken into the columns 
of The Leatherneck. Our silence must 
be attributed to the fact that our cor- 
respondent has been suffering from 
“writer’s cramps,’ for we have had so 
much to tell about the activities of our 
outfit that said scribe became a casualty 


before he had half completed the 
chronicling of the story. 

As our National Paymaster’s records 
will show, the Hudson-Mohawk Detach- 
ment has been steadily on the gain since 
it was first organized. We have in the 
neighborhood of 55 paid-up members, 
with an additional 35 listed on the rolls 
who will “come across” just as soon as 
the Saratoga racing season is over. 
Saratoga is in our “area” and the daily 
call of the bangtails during the month 
of August has been a little bit too strong 
for some of our members to resist, with 
the result that we are looking for a 
large increase in the Treasury just as 
soon as the ponies move down to Bel- 
mont Park. 

We get corking good turn-outs for all 
our meetings, which are held once a 
month. No summer adjournments for 
this gang. Each month we meet in a 
different city—no, not because we have 
to, but because our outfit belongs to six 
or seven cities and we keep peace in 
the community by circulating around. 
The local boys attend to all the details 
for the meeting. They obtain the hall, 
furnish the eats and “refreshments”; 
and taps are never sounded until a very 
undecent hour. 

At a recent meeting we had as our 
guests the entire Belleau Woods De- 
tachment of the Marine Corps League 
from Pittsfield, Mass. Beat that for 
spirit. The whole gang came over and 
a whale of a time was enjoyed by all. 


My Dear Beeg: 


members back in the fold. 
bership each year and not a decrease. 


get members is a good one. 


on the balance. 


THIS DETACHMENT ACCOMPLISHES 


Your article appearing in the April issue of The Leatherneck regarding 
membership drives, etc., was a very good one and I believe that each and 
every detachment should make a special effort to get those 1925 and 1926 
We ought to strive to have an increase in mem- 


Each detachment paymaster should realize that it is one of their important 
duties to see that all old members sign up each year. 
comes in contact with almost all of the members and he should take it on 
himself to make the delinquent members get in good standing. 

Your article outlining the duties of the National Paymaster gives each 
reader a good idea of great many details that you have to handle and speak- 
ing for the Joseph Simmons Wilkes Detachment of the Marine Corps League 
can say that you have been very prompt in answering all correspondence and 
furnishing any information that we asked for. 

Your suggestion that each Detachment appoint two teams to go out and 
We tried it in this Detachment and it went over 
big, even though the losers had to stand the expense of a Dutch Lunch. 

In order to get old members back in the fold I gave each “active” mem- 
ber a list of names of those ex-marines that were members in 1925 and 1926, 
along with their addresses and telephone numbers and I suggested that they 
get busy and bring in these old members. : 
least ten 1925 or 1926 members signing up for 1927 and we are still working 
As a suggestion all detachment paymasters might try this 
out and see what results they can obtain, it won’t hurt any to try it. 

All members of this Detachment have informed me several times that 
the National Adjutant and National Paymaster are on the job and keeping 
things running smoothly; of course, I myself know what you folks are up 
against, but being good marines you “never say die.” ; 

Sincerely yours, 


Joseph Simmon Wilkes Detachment, Marine Corps League. 


Salt Lake City, Utah, 
April 26th, 1927. 


As a general rule he 


This scheme was the cause of at 


(Signed) F. R. BUSCH, 
Detachment Paymaster, 


We are planning to return the visit at 
the earliest opportunity. 

Memorial Day our Detachment placed 
handsome wreaths on the graves of the 
18 Marines buried in our local ceme- 


Continued on page 45 


New York, N. Y., 
Sept. 12, 1927. 


Dear Sir and Comrade: 


Now that the torrid summer 
months have passed and we’re ap- 
proaching the more  pleasanter 
weather of autumn, we have all 
undoubtedly had our vacations, 
that’s that. Your presence is an- 
ticipated, in fact, it’s imperative, 
at the opening session of the New 
York Detachment of the MARINE 
CORPS LEAGUE, which begins 
functioning FRIDAY EVENING, 
SEPTEMBER 16TH, 8:30 SHARP 
AT THE CLUB HOUSE, 131 
WEST 64TH STREET, NEW 
YORK CITY. 

There is much important busi- 
ness to transact, social functions 
to propagate, and, many interest- 
ing General Orders and Bulletins 
from National Headquarters to 
read and go over with. 

If you read “THE LEATHER- 
NECK,” official organ of the 
LEAGUE, you'll ascertain that our 
beloved Organization is soundly 
building upon a strong and im- 
pregnable foundation, day by day 
in every way we're getting 
stronger and stronger; it behooves 
you! Comrade, “ONCE A MaA- 
RINE, ALWAYS A MARINE” for 
your loyal and staunch support. 

As the AMERICAN LEGION 
pilgrimmage to PARIS is about to 
convene, this Detachment is not 
without its representation, at least 
three of our members are attend- 
ing. Major Sidney’ Brewster, the 
founder and organizer of the MA- 
RINE CORPS LEAGUE, Capt. 
Paul Howard, another organizer, 
and the last but not the least, our 
Milton Solomon, the Ist National 
Vice Commandant and most able 
and wise counselor. The latter two 
were endowed with full authority 
by the Detachment to place some 
sort of a commemorative in Bel- 
leau Woods Battlefield. 

Thanking you for your kind in- 
dulgence, trusting to have the 
pleasure in meeting you Friday 
evening, that this will find you en- 
joying the acme of good health, I 
remain 

Fraternally in “Esprit de Corps,” 

LeROY HAGAN, 
Commandant, 
New York Detachment 
Official: | Marine Corps League. 


ALBERT H. LAGES, 
Adjutant. 
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What Doctors Say About Smoking 
and Throat Protection 


An advertisement based 
on the opinion of 
9651 # physicians 


“Can I really smoke without 
irritating my throat, even if 
my throat is unusually sen- 
sitive, and even if I smoke as 
much as I please?” 


A number of physicians, many of 
them leading physicians, in various 
parts of the United States, were 
recently asked these two questions: 


Mary Eaton, Star of Musical Comedy, 
writes: 

“It seems that most all the members of the ‘Lucky 
Company smoke Lucky Strike cigarettes, and once I 
was tempted to try ene, and I am glad to say I have 
enjoyed them ever since. I am very happy to say my 
throat has been in perfect condition all season. 
Lucky Strike is the only cigarette for me.” 


, 


Ql—Jn your judgment is the heat treatment or toasting process 
applied to tobaccos previously aged and cured, likely to free the 
cigarette from irritation to the throat? 


9651 doctors answered this question “YES.” 


Q2—Do you think from your experience with LUCKY STRIKE 
cigarettes that they are less irritating to sensitive or tender throats 
than other cigarettes, whatever the reason? 


11,105 doctors answered this question “YES.” 


You have noticed in the newspapers and magazines the opinions of many 
whose voices must be maintained unimpaired—opera singers, actors and 
actresses, men prominent in public life, radio announcers. These opinions 
are confirmed by the opinions of those whose business it is to know. 


| 
It’s toasted 


signed cards answering Questions One and Two and that 
N Th . . N there are 9651 affirmative answers to Question One and 
ie) roat tritation - (@] Cx ug e 11,105 affirmative answers to Question Two. 
LYBRAND, ROSS BROS. & MONTGOMERY 
New York, July 22, 1927 Accountants and Auditors 
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MARINE MEMBERS OF THE U. 8. 8S. SEATTLE’S 1926-27 TWELVE-OARED RACING CUTTER CREW. 


Standing—Left to Right: Houston, Stroke; Triplett, Number 7 Port; Barton, Number 3 Starboard; Rayburn, Bow; Matioda, Number 8 Port ed 
Lindahl. Number 9 Starboard; Dame, Number 11 Starboard Sitting—Left to Right: Captain Clyde P. Matteson, Commanding Marines and j Bled 
Ship's Athletic Officer First Sergeant Hans ©. Rasmusse! The Trophies—-Left to Right: British Navy Challenge Cup won from Arkansas Rust 
4 June 1927 Olympic Club Challenge Cup won from entire Battle Fleet at San Francisco, California, 26 August, 1926 Below Atlantic Matt 
Challenge Trophy won from Arkansas 7 April, 1927 THE SEATTLE DETACHMENT HAS JUST BEEN TRANSFERRED TO THE U. 8. 8 Bab 


TEXAS.) 


A RECENT PHOTOGRAPH OF THE THIRD BATTALION, FOURTH REGIMENT, UNITED STATES MARINE COMBDITION Ak 
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FLEET MARINE OFFICER, COL J. C. BRECKINRIDGE AND DETACHMENT OF U. S. S. SEATTLE. 

Top Row—Left to Right: Ewton, Thompson, Handley, Perdue, Duckworth, Schultz, Kolbert, Anderson, Wixon, Kelsey, Sorsby, Shields. Second 
Row—Tawney, Rayburn, Cutler, Bradford, Brown, Carlisle, Troublefield, Blair, Radloff, Palin, MeAlexander, Furry, Forman, Dickinson, Graves, 
Bledsoe. Third Row—Haskins, Wright, Myers, Murray, Kennell, Haskin, Pearson, Safford, Aldrich, Gullette, Alsbaugh, Barton, Kubasek, Bailey, 
Rush, George, Needham, Walker, Bennett, Cavill, Griffin. Fourth Row—Lindahl, Renstrom, Rairden, Hahselbruck, Marvin, Triplett, Captain 
Matteson, Colonel Breckinridge, Lieutenant Mason, First Sgt. Rasmussen, Dame, King, Molander, Ruch, Matioda, Houston. Bottom Row- 
Babb, Simpkins, Clark, Ellison, Gilmore, Butler, Bullard, Slaughter, Eccles, McLain, Heitman, Clark, Van Gundy, Emery, Mackay, Hamilton, 
Mallett, Callahan. 


ORPDITIONARY FORCES, AT SHANGHAI, CHINA. CAPTAIN LEROY P. HUNT, U. S. MARINE CORPS, COMMANDING. 
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“Life Aint in Holdin’ a Good Hand 


but in Playin’a Poor Hand Well” 
By R.C. Templeton 


HERE IS NO FINER THING IN THE 

WORLD THAN COURAGE. It is the 

warm and beautiful flame which 
lights the fires of ambition in men’s 
souls and burns a forward path through 
every difficulty. 


It is easy to be courageous when the 
odds are in your favor. But the greater 
hero is the man who smiles a brave 
smile when days are darkest and keeps 
on fighting toward the ultimate goal— 
“to the last a warrior unafraid.” 


As Grantland Rice so beautifully ex- 
presses it:— 


“God grant that in the strife and stress 
Which all must face who linger here— 
Upon the Field of Hopelessness 
Or with the laurel swinging near 
l pon the world's red firing line 
The battle of the strong and weak— 
The fate of all the Fates be mine— 


I will not show the Yellow Streak 


“If Fortune pl ny me false or fair— 


f, from the shadowlands I creep 
Up to the heights and linger there, 
Or topple downward to the deep— 


On up the rugged path of fame 

Where one man falls nother mounts; 
Ged grant that I play out the game, 

For there is nothing else that counts.” 


Or, as the old cowboy saying puts 
it:—‘‘Life ain’t in holdin’ a good hand, 
but in playin’ a poor hand well.” 

What if you did have to leave school 
when you were but a boy! What if 
you have been working for years at a 
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LIFE 
HOLDIN A 


small salary with little or no chance 
for advancement! Do you think that 
makes any difference to a real fighter? 


What you have done with your time 
up to now accounts for what you are 
To-day. 


What you do with your time from 
now on will decide what you will be 
To-morrow. 


AKE that To-morrow something 

to be proud of. You can do it 
if you really try. Success knows no 
age—no creed—no class. Nothing is 
impossible in this broad land of Oppor- 
tunity. The lives of Lincolh—Ford— 
Edison—Steinmetz—V incent—W ana- 
maker—Wahl, and countless others, 
are proof of it. 


There is hardly a man in a position 
of wealth, influence and power to-day 
who did not start from a far humbler 
niche than yours. 


But remember this: You cannot win 
success by sitting back and just wishing 
for it. It would hardly be worth while 
if it came as easily as that. 


It takes work—hard work, some- 
times—but if you are willing to put 
your shoulder to the wheel, the Inter- 
national Correspondence Schools will 
help smooth the path for you and bring 


you to the final goal far quicker than if 


you tried to make the journey alone. 

If the I. C. S. can raise the salaries 
of other men, it can raise yours. If it 
can help other men to advance, it can 
help you, too. 


T least find out how—by marking 
and mailing the coupon that has 
brought success to so many other men 
just like yourself. It doesn’t obligate 
you in any way to do this, yet it may 
be the means of changing your entire 
life. Do it—now! 
INTERNATIONAL CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOLS 
Box 5279-D, Scranton, Penna. 
Without cost or obligation on my part, please tell me 
how I can qualify for the position or in the subject before 
wich I have marked an X 
BUSINESS TRAINING COURSES 
Business Management Salesmanship 
Industrial Management Advertising 
Personne! Organization Better Letters 
Susiness Law Stenograpt 
Banking and Banking Law 
Accountancy (including C.P.A.) [) Civil Service 
Fipoeiee Cost Accounting Railway Mail Clerk 
Bookkeeping Common School Subjects 
Private Secretary High School Subjects 
Business Spanish French Llustrating 
TECHNICAL AND INDUSTRIAL COURSES 
Electrical Engineering Architect 
Lighting Blue Print Reading 


Mechanical Engineer Contractor and Builder 
})Mechanical Draftsman Architectural Draftsman 
)Ma ve Shop Practice Concrete Builder 


Kallroad Positions Structural Encinee 

()Gas Engine Operating Chemistry Phar 

()Civil Engineer Automobile Work 
Surveying and Mapping Airplane Engines 
Metallurgy O Mining Agriculture and Poultry 
Steam Engineering 2) Radio Mathematics 


Name 


Street 3-27-23 
Address 


City State 


Occupation 

Persons residing in Canada should send this coupon to the 

International Correspondence Schools Canadian, Limited, 
lontreal, Canada. 
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BUNTING BEDDING CO. 


Established 1827 
1505-1521 WHARTON STREET 
PHILADELPHIA 


One Hundred Years—From 1827 to 1927 


Manufacturers of 


COTTON, FELT, KAPOK HAIR MATTRESSES 
BOX SPRINGS 
BED SPRINGS 
COUCH HAMMOCKS 
METAL BEDS 


z 


Bunting Bedding has been known for generations as being highly 


dependable in honest material, honest labor and right prices 


Who's Going Ashore!! 


Take along a Brunswick Portable. A’shore or a’float, the Brunswick 
Portable and Brunswick “Light Ray” Electrically Recorded Records 
will bring you the best of music. 


The Brunswick Balke Collender Co. 


Headquarters, Chicago, II. 


Branches in all principal cities 


THE PARISIAN PORTABLE 


A 
\ 


The Company’s New Building 


HE accompanying illustration of the Main Office of The Washing- 

ton Loan and Trust Company conveys some idea of the extent 

of the facilities required for the transaction of its business—now 

reaching international proportions. In it are housed departments of 

Banking, Trusts, Real Estate, Investment, Safe Deposit, Savings and 

Foreign Exchange — The Company’s slogan is “Every Financial 
Facility.” 


THE WASHINGTON LOAN AND TRUST COMPANY 
WASHINGTON, D. C. 


Main Office: F Street at Ninth West End Office: Seventeenth Street at G 
Resources Over Seventeen Million Dollars 
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PRE-SEASON TRAINING 
ENDS FOR BIG TEAM 


Shaply, Dailey, O'Neill, Levensky, 
Bukowy, Outstanding 
Players 


EARING the close of their pre-sea- 

son training at the University of 

Maryland where they have been 
since Labor Day, the Marine Corps grid 
squad stands waiting the opening whistle 
against Washington College at Quantico 
on October 1. To date a final choice of 
regulars has not been made by Coach 
Keady or his assistants and it is believed 
that the mentor will wait until after 
the game with Washington before an- 
nouncing his list of regulars for this 
year’s team. 

After weeks of practice consisting of 
long scrimmages, sharp tackling and 
fundamentals the candidates for the 
team look fit and ready for the fast 
schedule facing them this fall. Much 
promising material has been unearthed 
during the training period. Among the 
thirty-eight men who first .reported new 
faces are in the majority in the squad, 
and only eleven are veterans from last 
year’s team. These are Lt. Frank Clem- 
ents, formérly of V. M. I, who held 
down an end last season; Lt. Hopper of 
Mississippi A. and M., out for guard 
again; Lt. Thomas McFarland, a tackle 
from last year who previously played 
with The Citadel; Lt. Wallace Thompson 
who played so ably at center and who is 
from North Dakota State College; Lt. 
Adolph Zuber from the Naval Academy 
who will captain this year’s team from 
a guard position; Lt. John Lanigan, for- 
mer!ly of the University of Maryland; 
John Bukowy, veteran baseball hurler 
who starred last year in the backfield as 
a team mate to Jimmy Levey; Louis Bru- 
nelle who has quartered former Ma- 
rine squads; Charles Brougher who is 
again out for a line berth; Bozo Duncan 
of baseball and backfield fame, and Har- 
vey Dahlgren, former Vallejo High 
School star, who is out again for a po- 
sition at quarter. 

Among the new men with the squad 
this year who have shown to advantage 
are Lieutenants Alan Shaply and David 
O’Neill, both backfield men who played 
a great brand of football at Annapolis 
last Fal! and who will undoubtedly be- 
come well-known to Marine fans before 
the season is far from started. Another 
back in the spotlight is Lt. Sol Levensky 
who is well remembered by his outstand- 
ing playing in the line during the sea- 
son of 1925: Competing hard for a regu- 
lar end berth are John Whitfield of Par- 
ris Island and Arthur J. Kelly, a new 
man in the Corps who formerly played 
with Loyola University of New Orleans. 
Whitfield also had his share of collegiate 
foctball having been on the team of the 


Kansas Aggies before he entered the 
service. 

Then there is Bob McCracken, pre- 
viously of St. John’s Military Academy 
and the Parris Island team, who-is out 
for center; Lt. William R. Williams of 
St. John’s College, who is bidding for a 


tackle berth; Lt. Frank Dailey, recently. 


commissioned from the University of Ne- 
braska, who is out for the backfield; Lt. 
Robert McDowell recently from The Cit- 
adel, another backfield man; Clyde De- 
Roo who played last year with San 
Diego and is out for center; Wilbur H. 
Miller, who played with Northwestern 
University as a guard; Claude A. Fisher, 
out for tackle which is what he played 
when a student at the University of 
Minnesota; John Getz, who played with 
San Diego last season; Albert Woods, 
who starred in the backfield last year 
with San Diego and is making a strong 
bid for a regular berth this season. 
Other new men who show promise are 
William Crowcroft, tackle; Charles E. 
Cobb, tackle; Thomas Gaffney, end; Rob- 
ert Schneider, backfield; Lois Holly, 
guard; Ed. Cody, tackle; Edwin Bock, 
backfield; William Carey, guard, and 
Curg Hill. 


WEIGHT NOT ALWAYS BEST THE 
MARINE LANDS ON TOP 

Weight doesn’t always count. Charlie 
Neilan of Z-81 the Inspection Depart- 
ment at the LaSalle plant and a first 
class private in the 306th Corps of U. S. 
Marines holds the _light-heavyweight 
championship of the City of Detroit. 
Charlie only weighs 150 pounds but has 
taken two out of three falls to a draw 
from Arthur Perkins, the Michigan 
champion. Eli Lux was also dissolved 
by Charlie in the wrestling world. Eli 
was recognized as being the Oregon 
state defender. 


MARINE FOOTBALL TEAMS 
AWAIT OPENING WHISTLE 


Corps Gridmen Ready to Open 
Season Against Washington 
College 


The rising curtain on the 1927 foot- 
ball season finds the Marine Corps a 
front row customer with its usual en- 
thusiasm and interesting schedule. Their 
squads have some few familiar faces; 
also many new ones hailing from the 
West, Far East and South where Ma- 
rines are serving. 

The two expeditions, one to China and 
the other to Nicaragua, will cause a 
decided shrinkage in the cheering sec- 
tions at Quantico and Parris Island. 
These expeditions have also made it im- 
possible to muster a representative team 
on the West Coast. Parris Island, how- 
ever, will have its usual strong aggre- 
gation; while Quantico will be as strong 
or stronger than ever before. Peking 
and Pearl Harbor with two excellent 
coaches should show up well. The brig- 
ade in China will be represented princi- 
pally in local service competitions. In 
addition to those already mentioned 
there will be at least a dozen smaller 
teams, who will meet local service op- 
ponents. 

The squad of the Marine Corps team 
consists of over fifty officers and men, 
who assembled in Washington on Labor 
Day and are now training at the Uni- 
versity of Maryland side by side with the 
squad which is te represent that insti- 
tution this season. The Marines are 
using the university dormitories, dining 
hall and gridiron. This layout is simi- 
lar to the one they had last year at the 
University of New Hampshire, and is 
very beneficial as it gives the squad suf- 
ficient pre-season competition to pre- 
pare them for their regular games. It 
also affords the squad the use of a 
nicely equipped plant, which adds to 
their comfort and prevents many injuries 
which might otherwise occur before the 
players are hardened. 

As usual, Head Coach Keady is hand- 
ling the team. He is assisted by Cap- 
tain Emmett W. Skinner and Lieutenant 
Elmer E. Hall, while Lieutenant Julian 
N. Frisbie is the manager. At Parris 
Island Captain Charles McL. Lott, who 
had splendid success in San Diego last 
year, is directing the squad. Lieuten- 
ants C. T. Bailey, J. F. Hough and E. L. 
Pugh compose the active coaching staff. 
The three last-mentioned officers are 
graduates of the University of Mary- 
land and have played two or more years 
on the Marine Corps team. In Peking 
Lieutenant F. B. Geottge is holding the 
reins, while in Pearl Harbor Lieutenant 
E. E. Larson is in charge. In the China 
brigade Lieutenant H. B. Liversedge is 
seen in his old role. 
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The squad for the Marine Corps team 
has among its new men Lieutenants 
Dailey from Nebraska, Marks from 
North Dakota and O’Neill and Shapley 
from the Naval Academy. Among the 
new enlisted men are Corporals Clyde L. 
DeRoo, John Getz, Robert G. McCracken, 


Albert W. Woods and Privates Russell - 


O. Ayers, Edwin C. Bock, William V. 
Carey, Newton C. Churchill, Thomas J. 
Gaffney, Raymond F. Gotko, Raymond 
J. Poppelman and Robert I. Schneider. 
Among the old faces will be Lieutenants 
Adolph Zuber, Frank K. Clements and 
Wallace Thompson, also Sergeants John 
J. Bukowy, Louis W. Brunelle, Henry P. 
Crowe, John K. Whitfield, Charles F. 
Brougher, Richard Duncan; Corporals 
Ted R. McClain, Darwin A. Shumway, 
William P. Phillips and Harvey E. Dahl- 
gren. 

This year complete sets of equipment 
of dark red jerseys with yellow stickum, 
stockings to match and latest-style pants 
were purchased and sent to these teams. 
This gives the Marines the last word 
in equipment and standardizes their 
athletic uniforms. 

The schedule for the Marine Corps 
Team this year is especially satisfactory, 
as all opponents have good standings 
among colleges and in their communi- 
ties. As usual, the most important game 
of the season will be the President’s Cup 
Game, scheduled for November 19th in 
Washington. Although the Marines have 
won the cup two successive years it is 
forecast that because of the combined 
and added interest taken by the Army 
this year the contest will be a very close 
one. Lieutenant Adolph Zuber, who has 
played two years as guard, is the cap- 
tain of the Marine team. The schedule 
is as follows: 

October 1, Washington College at 
Quantico; 8, St. Bonaventure’s College 
at Olean, New York; 15, William and 
Mary College at Newport News, Va.; 
22, University of Dayton at Dayton, 
Ohio; 29, Catholic University at Wash- 
ington, D. C.; November 5, St. Xavier 
College at Cincinnati, Ohio; 11, Wake 
Forest College at Richmond, Va.; 19, 
Army (President’s Cup Game) at Wash- 
ington, D. C.; 26, Southwestern Uni- 
versity at Memphis, Tenn.; December 3, 
Loyola University at New Orleans, La. 

Washington College is one of the old- 
est institutions in Maryland, being situ- 
ated on the Eastern Shore at Chester- 
town. William and Mary is the oldest 
college in America and is one of the 
best known in the South. St. Bonaven- 
ture’s College is well known around Buf- 
falo and Erie. This game dedicates the 
new Municipal Stadium at Olean. Uni- 
versity of Dayton is a last year’s op- 
ponent of the Marines. This university 
is a new but fast-growing institution. 
Catholic University friendly oppo- 
nent of long standing. It was in their 
stadium, which was filled to capacity, 
that the President’s Cup game was 
played last year and where that game 
will also be played this year. 

St. Xavier College, the only one of the 
last year’s opponents to outclass the 
Marines, is in for a hard contest this 
year. This also is a dedication game. 
Their splendid spirit has given rapid rise 
to their enviable place in the football 
world. Wake Forest is one of the well- 
known colleges in North Carolina. This 
is the first meeting in football, but in 
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PARRIS ISLAND SQUAD 
UNDERGOING STIFF TRAINING 


Hot Weather Forces Men to Don Track 
Uniforms 


By Stanley Maddes 

On burning sands and beneath a 
scorching sun Parris Island Marine foot- 
ball candidates turned out for their first 
practice of the season this afternoon in 
basketball shorts, cleats and football 
sweaters. Capt. Lott, manager; Lieuts. 
Bailey, Hough and Pugh, coaches, sent 


Head Coach John T. Keady, who will 
pilot the big team again this year. 


baseball they have excelled the Marines. 
Southwestern University of Memphis is 
a new opponent and is well known in 
the Central West, a part of the country 
where marines have not had the oppor- 
tunity to perform frequently. Loyola 
University in New Orleans is another 
new opponent, which is well backed in 
its city. They have placed splendid 
teams in the field, Knute Rocke having 
classed them high last season, and they 
will have one of the strongest teams in 
the South again this year. 

The Parris Island schedule is also 
satisfactory and interesting, as it covers 
the South splendidly and at the same 
time affords proper amusement for the 
personnel at that place. It is especially 
beneficial and desirable for recruits. The 
schedule is as follows: 

October 1, University of Florida Re- 
serve at Parris Island, S. C.; Oct. 8, New- 
berry College at Parris Island, S. C.; 
Oct. 15, King College at Parris Island, 
S. C.; Oct. 22, Cumberland “U” at Par- 
ris Island, S. C.; Oct. 28, Bryson College 
at Parris Island, S. C.; November 5 
(pending); Nov. 11 (pending); Nov. 19, 
Atlantic Christian College at Parris 
Island, S. C.; Nov. 24, Fort Bragg at 
Fort Bragg, N. C.; Nov. 26, High Point 
College at High Point, N. C.; December 
8, Army (Fort Benning) at Philadel- 
phia, Pa. 
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the candidates through an easy workout 
on Lee Field for the opening of a two- 
a-day practice schedule. The team will 
work out morning and afternoon. 

The first drill included running down 
under passes, receiving punts, picking up 
a loose ball, charging, leaving the line 
of scrimmage for lineman and receiving 
the ball from center for the backs. The 
team was put through calisthenics. Cap- 
tain Lott brought the session to a close 
with a talk to the gridmen outlining 
their daily program and rules, and then 
sent them on a jog around the field and 
back to barracks. 


The Parris Island team will have this 
year an All-University of Maryland 
coaching staff, except Ryckman, who 
played with all three at Quantico in 
1926. Head Coach Lieut. Bailey, who 
was Quantico’s captain last year, and 
his assistants, Lieuts. Hough and Pugh, 
have each played three years for Mary- 
land. The three have played the last 
two years with the Quantico Marines. 
Bailey is a center and Hough is a line- 
man. Hough will coach the line and 
Pugh and Ryckman, backfield stars at 
Maryland and Quantico, respectively, 
will instruct the backs. 

Eight veterans are all that remain 
from last year for Coach Bailey to build 
his line around. Sgt. Davis, Cpls. Camp- 
bell, Stroupe, Grissom, Hartley, Mize and 
Lieut. Levie are the old-timers. 

The training schedule for the first ten 
days will be devoted mostly to getting 
the squad into the best possible physical 
condition. About the third week the 
first scrimmage will begin and every 
man will be under the watchful eye of 
the coaching staff, which will dope out 
a first string team which can be ex- 
pected to be the starting lineup. 


There are about three candidates for 
each position and judging from the com- 
petition for positions is going to be the 
keenest in football history at Parris 
Island. Majority of the candidates on 
the squad are new men that have en- 
tered the Marine Corps recently and 
have had considerable experience of 
football before coming into the service. 


The Marines who will follow the for- 
tunes of the Parris Island eleven this 
fall may expect a team that will do 
everything in its power in order to try 
and uphold the reputation established 
by the Parris Island team of last year. 


The football men will be kept on a 
strict routine of breakfast at seven 
o’clock, morning practice at nine, and 
lunch at 11:30. Afternoon practice will 
be at 2:30 o’clock and their evening meal 
at 6:15 p. m. There is a training table 
in the Main Station mess hall where 
the food is prepared by a special cook. 


The squad has been moved into train- 
ing quarters where it will remain 
throughout the season. Visiting teams 
will also be quartered in a squad room 
reserved for them. 


For the first month two practices a 
day will be held. October arrives with 
the first game only a week off and it is 
expected that during that week only 
afternoon workouts will be the order. 
The schedule opens with Newberry Col- 
lege on October 8th. 

Lieutenant Lincoln Humphreys, Medi- 
cal Corps, U. S. Navy, is detailed as 
Medical Officer, for the football squad. 
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ARMY GRID SQUAD 
PRIMED FOR BIG GAME 


To Play Parris Island at Philadelphia 
on December 3 


To say that the Army is out to win 
this year’s President’s Cup game with 
the Marine Corps eleven who are now in 
possession of the trophy is putting it 
very mild. On November 19 when the 
Marine team lines up for the opening 
kick-off they will be opposed by eleven 
of the best gridmen in the United States 
Army who will have one objective in 
mind—to beat the Marines! 

The football warriors who are to make 
history for the all-army team this year 
arrived in Savannah the last part of 
August over the Central of Georgia from 
Fort Benning and are now quartered at 
Fort Screven undergoing a stiff pre- 
liminary training. 

They came under the charge of Maj. 
James A. Van Fleet, of the infantry 
branch of the army, and include men in 
the service from private to staff ser- 
geant, the latter one of the highest 
ranking staff sergeants in the service. 
Infantry tank battalions, field artillery, 
and practically every branch of the serv- 
ice is represented. 

The army team this year is going to 
be the best in its history, is the firm be- 
lief of those in charge of whipping it 
into shape and will give the marines 
their very hardest battle since the serv- 
ice games were started. Upon a victory 
in the big game with the marines de- 
pends their trip to Hawaii, and this is 
the goal which the team is striving hard 
to accomplish. The infantry team will 
not play Parris Island in Savannah this 
year but will play the big feature in 
Philadelphia. Western Maryland will be 
played in Baltimore and the President’s 
Cup game will be on November 19 in 
Washington. This last game is the big 
affair, the climax of the season. 

Now at Fort Screven are the best pos- 
sible army coaches, men who have had 
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signal success in training football teams 
and whose charges have made fine 
records. During the games at least one 
officer will be allowed in the line-up and 
men available for this will be among the 
most brilliant players in the country. 
Both combating teams will be allowed 
only one officer to participate at a time, 
the game being essentially one between 
the enlisted men of the service. 

The candidates for the team are quar- 
tered in special barracks with their own 
cooks, medical attendants, and all the 
attendant professional aide which goes 
with preparing football teams for a rug- 
ged season. The team work out is of 
great interest to the people of Savan- 
nah and vicinity. Quite a number of the 
men have been seen in action and a num- 
ber with fine reputations as players of 
skill and stamina will be in the line-ups. 
Some announcement is expected shortly 
upon what features will be open to the 
public. 


HOW PRIVATE PAGETT CAME BY 
HIS NAME 


It may be interesting to many to know 
just how Private Pagett, the troop mas- 
cot recently presented to the Marine 
Corps by the Royal Marines, came by his 
odd name. In a letter to the Major Gen- 
eral Commandant, Captain W. C. Watts, 
Naval Attache of the American Em- 
bassy in London, explained that “Pri- 
vate Pagett” is a famous character in 
books written by Colonel W. P. Drury, 
late of the Royal Marines. 

A complete list of the books written 
by Colonel Drury and which have en- 
joyed a very large sale are “Bearers of 
the Burden,” “The Tadpole of the Arch- 
angel,” “The Passing of Flagpole,” 
“Long Bow and Broad Arrow,” “The 
Peradventures of Private Pagett,” “Men 
at Arms” and “All the King’s Men.” 
These books may be purchased from 
Messrs. Cohen & Co., No. 6 Farringdon 
Ave., London, E. C. 4. 
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SERVICE TEAMS SHARE HONORS 
AT CAMP PERRY 

Camp Perry, O., Sept. 14.—Making the 

highest score yet attained in shooting for 

the Herrick trophy, the U. S. Navy cap- 

tured the match by compiling a total of 


.1791 points. The U. S. Marines took 


second place, tying the old record for 
the match with 1788, and a California 
civilian team was third, falling six 
points behind the Marines. 

Other shooting events taking place in 
the last few days have brought out the 
keenest competition in the National 
matches here, with the Navy and Ma- 
rine Corps usually heading the field for 
first honors, while they have been closely 
crowded by other branches of the service. 

Some of the more important events 
and the scores follow: Enlisted Men’s 
team match, won by U. S. Navy, score 
562; 2nd, U. S. Marines, 558; 3rd, U. S. 
Infantry, 549. 

Both the United Service and Regi- 
mental Team matches were won by the 
Marines. Scores of the first event were: 
Marines, 5431; 2nd, U. S. Army, 4435; 
3rd, U. S. Navy, 4407. In the Regi- 
mental Team match the Marines led 
with 575; 2nd, U. S. Engineers, 559; 3rd, 
U. S. Infantry, 558. 

The N. R. A. Pistol Team match was 
captured by the Sellswood Rifle club, 
score, 1303; 2nd, Los Angeles Police 
team, 1283; 3rd, U. S. Marines, 1277. 
The National Pistol Team match, fired 
over the same course, was won by the 
Marines, score, 1259; 2nd, Cavalry, 1238; 
3rd, U. S. Infantry, 1217. 

The timed-fire pistol match was won 
by a member of the U. S. Infantry, with 
members of the Pasadena, Calif., Police 
force and U. S. Marines, second and 
third. 

The Cavalry won the Roumanian 
trophy, score 845; 2nd, U. S. Marines, 
842; 3rd, U. S. Navy, 841. Corporal 
Oren J. Tobey, of the Marines, winner 
of the President’s match, also captured 
the Grand Aggregate match, making the 
highest combined scores in_ several 


| 


General Summerall with the Army mule, Admiral Eberle with “Bill,” the Navy goat, and General Lejeune with “Private 


Pagett,” Marine Corps mascot. 


(Signal Corps Photo.) 
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matches, while Sergeant J. F. Hankins, 
also of the Marines, captured the “Any 
rifle’ championship, by making three 
high aggregate scores. 


CORPS RIFLEMEN WIN 10 OF 12 
MATCHES AT WAKEFIELD 


The Marine Corps Rifle and Pistol 
Team have won 10 out of the 12 matches 
in which they were eligible to partici- 
pate at the United Service Matches at 
Wakefield, Mass. Thirteen individual 
and team trophies were awarded Ma- 
rines in connection with these matches. 

The results of the matches are as fol- 
lows: 

The Captain Ratigan Match—(Indi- 
vidual) 200 yards, slow fire—won by 
Capt. Jacob Lienhard. Awarded trophy. 
Marines took first six places. 

The Army Ordnance Match—(2-man 
team) 200 and 300 yards, rapid fire—won 
by Gy-Sgt. John Blakley and Joseph F. 
Hankins. Awarded trophy and _ indi- 
vidual medals. First three places won 
by marine teams. 

The Neidner Match—(Individual) 200 
yards, rapid fire—won by Gy-Sgt. John 
Blakley. Awarded trophy. Marines also 
took third, fourth and seventh places. 

The Estabrook Match—(Individual) 
300 yards, slow fire—won by Gy-Sgt. 
Morris Fisher. Awarded trophy. Ma- 
rines also took second, third, fifth and 
eighth places. 

Marine Corps Long Range Trophy (2- 
man team), 10 shots each at 600 and 
1,000 yards—Won by Gy-Sgt. John Blak- 
ley and Sgt. Joseph F. Hankins. Awarded 
trophy and medals. Marines also took 
fourth, fifth and seventh places. 

Hamilton Match (Individual), 10 shots 
300 yards rapid and 10 shots 600 yards, 
slow—Won by Sgt. August W. Carlson. 
Awarded trophy. Marines also took 
third, fifth, sixth and seventh places. 


Cummings Match (Individual), 10 
shots 600 yards, prone—Won by 2nd Lt. 
Richard M. Cutts, jr. Awarded trophy. 
Marines took fourth to fourteenth places 
except eighth. 

Eldridge Match (Individual), 10 shots 
1,000 yards—Won by Mass. National 
Guardsman. Awarded trophy. Marines 
took fourth to fourteenth places except 
eighth. 

Lombard Match (In- 
dividual), Sniper’s match 
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RM NoA. 1112/27.P. 


Adjutant General, 
Royal Marine Admiralty, 
54 Victoria Street, 
London S.W.1 
18 August, 1927. 
Dear Captain Watts: 

Very many thanks for your let- 
ter of 18th August and the copies 
of United States Marine Corps 
Journal “The Leatherneck” and 
copies of the article “Private 
Pagett Enlists.” 

I will arrange for these to be 
distributed amongst Royal Ma- 
rines serving ashore and afloat. 

Yours very sincerely, 
A. R. H. HUTCHISON, 
Adjutant General 
Royal Marines. 

The above letter sent to Captain WV. 
C. Watts, U. S. N., 4 Grosvenor Gar- 
dens, London, S.WA, who is the Naval 
Attache at the American Embassy. 


PARRIS ISLAND’S NAVAL PRISON 
DETACHMENT HEADS LIST 
FOR JUNE 


The Naval Prison Detachment of Par- 
ris Island stands at the head of the list 
in computation of the monthly athletic 
tests for June. This detachment also 
had the highest percentage for the 
month of May. The first five organiza- 
tions are as follows: Naval Prison De- 
tachment, Parris Island, S. C., (1), 99.07; 
Marine Barracks, Yorktown, Va., (2), 
98.96; VF-8M A. C. S., Quantico, Va., 
(3), 94.21; Marine Barracks, Annapolis, 
Md., (4), 92.84; Brigade Signal Co., First 
Brigade, Haiti, (5), 91.50. 


NAVY-MARINE AIR TEAM PICKED 


Lt. D. W. Tomlinson, U. S. N., will 
head the Mary’s racing team which will 
compete in the National Air Races at 
Spokane, Wash., the latter part of this 
month. Two other aviators attached to 
the Battle Fleet, whose names have not 
yet been officially announced by ‘the 
Navy Department, will be on the team, 
and the Marine Corps Aviation will be 
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represented by Capt. F. O. Rogers, Lt. 
G. H. Towner, Jr., and Lt. L. H. Fanders. 


YANKEES CLINCH 5TH PENNANT; 
WON 98 AND LOST 41 


The New York Yankees clinched the 
American League pennant on Septem- 
ber 13 beyond all mathematical doubt 
with a double victory over Cleveland. 
It was one of the most decisive victories 
in the history of any major league and a 
contrast to their finish last year when 
they barely staggered with a three-game 
lead over Cleveland. 

The Huggmen flattened all opposition 
almost from the opening game of the 
season and won the flag with the finish 
of the season nearly three weeks off 
and with a seventeen game lead over the 
Philadelphia Athletics, and fifteen games 
to play. Of the latter the Yankees 
might have lost all of them and still 
have finished at the top by a single 
game margin. 

With 98 victories and only 41 defeats 
on their slate the Yanks (at this writ- 
ing) have an excellent chance to break 
the existing American League record for 
total wins in a season. This mark was 
set in 1912 by the Boston Red Sox when 
that aggregation won 105 contests. 

The spectacular work of Ruth and 
Gehrig has enabled the Yanks to a new 
slugging record that may stand for some 
time to come. This same combination 
has also enabled them to break the ma- 
jor league club record for total home 
runs. Up to their closing game with 
Cleveland on the thirteenth the Yanks 
had a total of 145 homers for the sea- 
son. This mark was five more than the 
record of 140 set by the Chicago Na- 
tionals in 1884, 


SERIOUS IN GOLF 
Nick Altrock, baseball jester, takes 
his golf very seriously and plays con- 
sistently in the low eighties. 


NOTES 
Jimmy “Whiz Bang” Levy, who starred 
on Marine baseball and grid teams this 
spring and last fall, was recently paid- 
off and it is rumored that he has been 
signed by Detroit. 


Lt. David O’Neill, recently appointed 
from the Naval Academy and now in 
training with the Marine squad at the 
University of Maryland, is 
as much at home on a base- 
ball diamond as he is on a 


at approximately 200 yards 
(moving or disappearing 
targets)—Won by Mass. 
National Guardsman. 
Awarded trophy. Marines 
took third to thirteenth 
places except tenth. 

Phelan Match — (Indi- 
vidual) 10 shots each, 200 
and 300 yards rapid fire— 
Won by Set. Henry P. 
Crowe. Awarded trophy. 
Marines also took third to 
eleventh places. 

Army and Navy Club 
Match—(4-man team) 10 
shots each, 200 and 300 
yards, rapid fire—Won by 
Marine team. Awarded four 
trophies, one to each of 
team. Marines also took 
second and third places. 


TO “PRIVATE PAGETT” 
(Acrostic) 


Proud dog, whene’er I view your face, 
Reflecting almost human grace, 

I think of “Jiggs,” whose courage bold 
Voiced all the love that great dogs hold. 
Ah, royal dog, the hill is high 

That “Jiggs” built up with smile and sigh, 
E’en though you pant your royal best, 


Plus all the “stunts” with which you’re blessed! 
Around you, pride of Britain’s Isle, 
Great critics, come from many a mile, 
Essay your worth, with loving “digs,” 
To find how high you rate with “Jiggs.” 
This is a task for all your skill— 


This is the “job” I know you'll fill! 
M. P. W. 


gridiron. Last year O’Neill 
was captain of the Acad- 
emy nine and will undoubt- 
edly be out for a position 
on the Marine nine next 
spring. 


Joe Finan, who starred 
in the San Diego line last 
year when that aggrega- 
tion of pigskin hustlers 
were burning up and down 
the West Coast, has since 
been discharged and is now 
a student at St. Louis Uni- 
versity. Finan was classed 
as being one of the best 
guards ever developed on a 
Marine team and is out for 
the University squad this 
year. 
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Marine Team Wins International 
Field and Track Meet 


Scoring a total of 67 points, which is 
more than double that obtained by their 
nearest opponents, the track team en- 
tered by the Fourth Regiment, Third 
Brigade, U. S. Marine Corps won the 
International Field and Track Meet 
which was held in Shanghai, China, on 
June 19 and 20. Before a large crowd 
at the Pioneer Ground the Marine team 
easily annexed the Mark L. Moody 
Shield, which was the trophy presented 
for competition between the various na- 
tional and regimental teams entered in 
the Meet 

The Marine team took an early lead 
in the two-day meet by leading at the 
close of the first day by twenty points. 
Setting a high standard the Marines 
won the 800 metre relay race, took prac- 
tically all the points in the discus throw, 
the majority in the running broad jump 
and a good share in the other events. 
The leading events of the first day’s 
events were the 800 metre races and the 
high jump, the latter being won by H. G. 
Norman, of the English Coldstream 
Guards. Norman cleared the bar at 
5 ft. 9 ins. D. H. Smith of the Marines, 
won the running broad jump with a 
wonderful leap of 6.51 metres. 

The 800 metre relay race provided 
thrills from start to finish. The Marine 
team established an early lead which 
they maintained until the finish, the 
race was full of threats from members 
of competing teams. Carnes, well-known 
during his stay at San Diego, where he 
won laurels in the monthly athletic tests, 
featured the race. 

In the last day’s events the Marines 
fared poorly on the track although they 
were unapproachable in the field events. 

The events and the winners follow: 
Event No. 1—100 Metre Dash Finals. 

—(Cup presented by Mr. C. P. 
Rakusen.) 

1.—H. F. Paice (Royal Marine). 

2.—G. A. Johansson (Individual). 

3.—M. W. Brook (Durham Light In- 
fantry). 

Time 12 3-5 secs. 

Event No. 2—Discus Throw Finals. 

1.—Lieut. H. B. Liversedge (U.S.M.C.). 

2.—J. A. Lane (U.S.M.C.). 

3.—A. L. Perrine (U.S.M.C.). 

Distance, 35.57 M. 

Event No. 3—110 Metre Hurdles Finals. 

(Medal presented by T. McKenna, 
Esq.). 

1.—Lieut. H. R. Norman (Coldstream 
Guards). 

2.—F. W. Sandars (Durham Light In- 
fantry). 

3.—Lieut. Walton (Green Howards). 
Time, 18 secs. 

Event No. 4—1,500 Metres Run Finals. 

(Cup presented by G. Morris, 
Esq.) 

1—R. E. Brown (S.A.A.C.). 

2.—J. Pavey (Royal Marines). 

3.—I. Sugimoto (Japan). 

Time 4.24 1-5 secs. 

Event No. 5—200 Metre Dash Finals. 
—(Watch presented by L. Blum, 
Esq.) 

1.—H. F. Paice (Royal Marines). 

2.—M. W. Brook (Durham Light Infan- 
try). 

3.—G. A. Johansson (Individual) 

Time. 25 secs. 


Event No. 6—Running Broad Jump 
Finals.—(Cup presented by Squires 
Bingham & Co.). 

1.—D. H. Smith (U.S.M.C.) 

2.—D. F. Carnes, Jr., (U.S.M.C.). 

3.—A. M. Gutierrez (Portugal). 
Distance, 6.51 M. 

Event No. 7—200 Metre Low Hurdles, 
Finals. 

1.—W. A. G. Douglas (Devon Regt.). 

2.—F. W. Sandars (Durham Light In- 
fantry). 

3.—R. H. J. Hopkins (Suffolk Regt.). 
Time, 28 3-5 sec. 

Event No. 8—400 Metre Run Finals 
—(Cup presented by C.M. Bain, Esq.) 

1.—P. G. Forsyth (52nd F. A.). 

2.—A. Noodt (Individual). 

3.—W. J. Palmer (Individual). 

Time, 55 2-5 secs. 

Event No. 9—Running High Jump Finals 

1.—Lieut. H. R. Norman (Coldstream 
Guards). 

2.—(Tie) R. D. Cowan and D. H. Smith 
(U.S.M.C.). 

3.—T. Tamura (Japan). 

Time, Height 5 ft. 9 in. 

Event No. 10—800 Metre Run Finals. 

1.—R. E. Brown (S.A.A.C.). 

2.—F. G. Stone (Royal Marines). 

3.—N. H. Williams (U.S.M.C.). 

Time, 1.40 4-5 secs. 

Event No. 11—800 Metre Relay Race. 
Won by the United States Marine 
Corps. 

Time, 1.40 4-5 secs. 

Event No. 12—Shot Put Finals. 

1—Lieut H.-B. Liversedge (U.S.M.C.). 

2.—R. J. Moore (Individual). 

3.—L. Gowens (U.S.M.C.). 

Distance, 16.06% M., i.e., 52 ft. 8 in. 

Event No. 13—Pole Vault Finals. 

1—D. F. Carnes (U.S.M.C.). 

2.—H. White (U.S.M.C.). 

(Only four Competitors). 
Height, 10 ft. 2 ins. 

Event No. 14—10,000 Metres Run Finals. 
—(The China Press Cup). 

1.—J. Morriss (Durham Light Infantry). 

2.—G. A. Hepurn (Durham Light In- 
fantry). 

3.—S. Chinery (Suffolk Regt.). 

Event No. 15—Javelin Throw Finals. 
—/(Cigarette case presented by J. D. 
Watt, Esq.). 

1.—Lieut. Liversedge (U.S.M.C.). 

2.—I. Imagawa (Japan). 

3.—J. A. Lane. 

Distance, 50.06 M 

Event No. 16—1,600 Metre Relay Race. 
Winners the Royal Marines. 

Time, 4.46 3-5. 

Winners of the Championship Shield 
presented by Mr. Mark L. Moody. 


Points. 

The United States Marine Corps... .67 
2.—The Durham Light Infantry.. 32 
3.—The Royal Marines........... 26 
4.—The Coldstream Guards....... 13 
5.—The Shanghai Amateur Ath- 

10 
6.—Suffolk and Beds., and Herts. | 

7.—Japan and The Glosters...... 8* 
8.—52nd Field Battery and Bat- 

tery and Devon Regt......... 5* 
9.—Green Howards ............. 4 
2 


*Points each. 
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MARINE DIAMOND STARS NOW AT 
GUANTANAMO BAY 

On September 1 Harry L. Nason, 
Harold E. Smith, Ray Hannah and Eddie 
Derr left Norfolk for Guantanamo Bay 
where they will play baseball with the 
Marine team stationed there. 

Smith and Derr constitute a battery 
which is a hard combination to beat. 
The former recently enlisted in the 
Corps and immediately jumped into the 
limelight by his pitching on the Parris 
Island team this spring. Derr is well- 
known for his work behind the plate with 
the Marine Corps team at Quantico. 


THE CODE OF A GOOD SPORT 

Thou shalt not quit. 

Thou shalt not alibi. 

Thou shalt not gloat over winnings. 

Thou shalt not be a poor loser. 

Thou shalt not take unfair advantage. 

Thou shalt not ask odds thou are un- 
willing to give. 

Thou shalt always be ready to give 
thine opponent the shade. 


Thou shalt not underestimate an op-— 


ponent, nor overestimate thyself. 

Thou shalt root with all thy might, 
but in rooting a good sport will root 
right. 

Honor the game thou playest, for he 
who playeth the game straight and hard 
wins even when he loses. 

—The Catapult, U. S. S. “Maryland.” 


SMITH AND KIDD SHARE HURLING 
HONORS ON PARRIS ISLAND 
NINE 

Pitching honors of the highdst calibre 
are shared by two moundsmen this year 
both having won every game _ they 
hurled and turning in averages of 1000 
per cent. The stellar moundsmen are 
Jesse Kidd and Harold Smith. The 
former started in nine games during the 
past season and turned in nine victories. 
The latter, joining the team in the mid- 
dle of the schedule, jumped into harness 
and chalked up five wins out of five 
starts on the mound for the Islanders. 

Hartley and Phelan, although only 
pitching one game apiece maintained 
the average by winning their games. 
Surface, another pitching ace, developed 
at Parris Island this year, won four 
games out of six starts which gave him 
an average of 800 for the season. 


A PICTORIAL MAP OF WASHINGTON 

An unusually interesting pictorial 
map, the first of its kind ever published, 
entitled “4-M” Pictorial Map of Wash- 
ington, D. C.,” has just been brought out 
for free distribution by Maddux, Mar- 
shall, Moss and Mallory, Inc., operators 
of the “4-M” Hotels in the National 
Capital. 

Approximately 100 illustrations of 
Government and other buildings, mu- 
seums, art galleries, statues and monu- 
ments, are grouped around a key map, 
giving a bird’s-eye view of the Nation’s 
Capital and enabling ready reference to 
the exact location of every subject. 
Quick cross reference from the map to 


the illustrations is also afforded by ° 


means of the key numbers. A brief 
guide to all places of interest, with direc- 
tions for reaching each place is likewise 
provided. 

A copy of this map may be secured 
by writing the above firm. 
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Well, Here We Are Gyrenes! 


= DOMESTIC FINANCE 
(A Sam Lloyd Puzzle) 
ae No. 3 
' : SS) The Smiths liked the cottage they had rented for the 


summer so much that they decided to buy it and become 
year-round commuters. On an adjoining lot was a garage 
they rented from another owner, and they decided to 
acquire that too so as to have a complete estate. 

The Smith’s manage their finances separately, so as 
Smith was starting off to close titles to the two pieces of 
aa property he said to the wife: “If you loan me three- 
so quarters of your money I can just manage to buy the 
= " $5,000 house and you will have enough money left to buy 
the garage.” 


L's “No, no,” replied the clever Mrs. S. “You give me only 
two-thirds of your money and I will buy the house and you 
can purchase the garage.” 

Now, it is no puzzle at all to guess which way the argu- 
ment was settled, but who can figure out from their re- 
spective propositions just how much they expected to pay 
for the garage in question? 


ANSWER TO PUZZLE NO 2 
“What Is Tommy’s Salary?” 
The matter of Tommy’s salary, adjudicated on the basis 
of the boss agreeing to pay the lad what he claims he 
is worth, is definitely settled by our solvers to be at the 
rate of $10.40 per week. 
sam Loy>— Substituting known amounts in Tommy’s statement, 
it would read: 

The correct solution will appear in the next month’s issue of The “One-half the difference between $6.50 and what I am 
Leatherneck, but if you feel! you can’t wait that long to get the worth is equal to three-quarters of the difference between 
correct answer, send us a stamped and addressed envelope and we what I am worth and $13.” : 
will send you the solution. Address, The Puzzle Editor, The Leather- The sum of the two differences is $6.50 and the differ- 
neck, Marine Barracks, Washington, D. C. ences are in the ratio of 2 to 3. Tommy’s increase, there- 

fore, would be three-fifths of $6.50, or $3.90; swelling his 

_—-- stipend to $10.40. 
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THE RIFLE BUTTS 
C.C.: “What the dickens are you do- 
ing? There hasn’t been a hit signal 
for the last fifteen minutes.” 
Recruit: “I think we hit the signal- 
man, sir.”’—Recruit. 


Man to Small Boy: Son, can I see your 
mother a minute? 

Boy: I guess you can look through the 
keyhole. She is in the bathroom taking 
a bath.—Yarn. 


Algy: “I say, I want a thing begin- 
ning with C. It is either a casserole or 
a camisole.” 

Shopman: “Is the bird alive or dead?” 


—Globe & Laurel. 


Hubby: “What’s this bill for fifteen 
bowls? Why so many?” 

Bride: “Well, I made a cake and the 
recipe said—‘beat fifteen eggs sepa- 
rately’.” 


Editor: “What have you there?” 

Poet: “A sonnet addressed to the west 
wind.” 

Editor: “Well, the window is open.” 


—Recruit. 


Waiter: Do you ever eat snails, sir? 
Diner: No, you’re quite safe.—H. P. 


Pretty Coed: “I want a pair of bloom- 
ers to wear around my gymnasium.” 

Clerk (absently): “Certainly, madam, 
what size is your gymnasium ?”—Ex. 


“T hear your son’s at college.” 

“Yep.” 

“How’s he doing?” 

“Pretty good, I guess! he’s taking 
three courses. I’ve just paid out ten dol- 
lars for Latin, ten dollars for Greek, and 
a hundred dollars for Scotch.” 

—P. H. Weekly. 


They say that pearls come from oysters, but 
some girls get diamonds from nuts 


FROM THE 


SCHOLAR AND GENTLEMAN 
The Capt. was inspecting rifles at 


troop the other day. He took Lewis’s 
rifle which was covered with dust. 

“Look here, Lewis,’ he says sternly, 
“I can write my name in the dust on 
your rifle.” 

“Yes, sir,” says Lewis. “There’s 
nothin’ like havin’ a good eddication, is 
there, sir?” 


Small boy: “Did you hear the step- 
ladder fall, mamma?” 
Mother: “Yes; I hope father didn’t 
fall?” 
Small boy: “He hasn’t yet. He’s 
hanging to the picture moulding.” 
—Recruit. 


Phone Operator: “I have your party. 
Deposit ten cents please.” 

Slightly Inebriated: “Whazzat?” 

Operator: “Deposit your money, 
please.” 

Inebriate: “Listen, girlie, what I want 
is conversation with a friend, not finan- 
cial advice from a (hic) total stranger.” 

—Bulletin. 


“Did you notice that pile of wood in 
the yard?” 

“Yes’m, I seen it.” 

“You should think of your grammar. 
You mean you saw it.” 

“No’m. You saw me see it, but you 
ain’t seen me saw it.”—P. H. Weekly. 

The new ship was being launched as 
she gracefully took the water an ex- 
citeable young lady exclaimed “My good- 
ness doesn’t she slide down gracefully?” 
And a sailor replied: “If you got sapped 
between the eyes with a quart of cham- 
pagne you'd slide down gracefully too.” 

A colored mammy came into the office 
of the estate for which she worked to 
receive her regular pay. As she could 
not write she always made her mark 
on the receipt—the usual X. But on 
this occasion she made a circle: “What’s 
the matter, Linda,” the man in charge 
asked. “Why don’t you make a cross 
as usual?” “Why,” Linda explained 
earnestly, “Ah done got married yester- 
day an’ changed ma name.”—T. S. News. 
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EATFELLOWES 


THE WEAKER SEX 
Sweet: “Do you let the boys kiss 
you?” 

Adeline: “No. 
strong.”—Ex. 


But I’m not very 


Doctor: “Your husband must have 
absolute quiet. Here is a_ sleeping 
draught.” 

Wife: “And when do I give it to 
him?” 

Doctor: “You don’t give it to him— 


you take it yourself.”—Recruiter. 


Brunk—“I haven’t seen my girl in 
three weeks.” 

Tannyhill—“How’s that? Been out of 
town?” 

Brunk—“Oh, no. We always sit with 
the light out.”—T. S. News. 


9” 


He: “Do you like candy young lady? 

She: “Oh, yes, sir.’ 

He: “Thanks. I’m gathering statis- 
tics for Whitman’s.” 


Doctor: “What you need my dear 
young lady, is a little sun and air.” 

Patient: “Why, Doctor, how dare you! 
Why, I’m not even married!” 


—Bamboo Breezes. 


Westover: 
ters?” 

Boy: “I'll call the cook.” 

Westover: “I don’t want the cook, 
what do you think I am, a cannibal?” 


“Boy, have you any lobs- 


Sweet Thing (at Army-Navy football 
game): “Is that your buddy on the foot- 
ball team?” 

Sweet Thing’s Escort: “Nope, that’s 
the football team on my buddy.” 

—P. H. Weekly. 


“Daddy, how do they catch 


Barry: 
lunatics ?” 

Old Man Saxon: “With face powder, 
beautiful dresses, and pretty smiles, my 
son.” 


Many prayers are based on the assumption 
that the Lord doesn’t know 


his business. 
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GREAT ANXIETY 


A certain country minister posted a 
notice on his church door the other day. 
It read as follows: 

“Brother Repooc departed for heaven 
at 4:30 p. m.” 

The next day he came by and found 
the following note below the one that he 
had posted the day previous: 

“Heaven—9 a. m.: Repooc not in yet; 
great anxiety!”—P. H. Weekly. 


“Porter, would you mind calling me a 


taxicab?” 
“Sure not; you're a ‘taxicab’. 


They were driving home. The night 
was coal black, the highway deserted at 
the bewitching hour of two in the morn- 
ing. 

Suddenly, without warning, without so 
much as stuttering, the motor emitted 
a sob or two, a yawn and a cough and 
the car came to an abrupt stop. 

The young man, visibly perturbed, 
jumped out and endeavored to diagnose 
the motor’s ailment but to no avail. The 
car simply would not start. The night 
closed around them on the lonely road; 
the highway showed no sign of approach- 
ing cars. 

The very coquettish young thing in 
the car curled herself up on the seat and 
prepared to listen dreamily to her es- 
cort’s tale of woe and mishap. 

“This is unfortunate,” he said, “The 
gasoline tank seems to be full of water 
and we can’t move a foot.” 

The girl was less perturbed. Sweetly 
she said, “Come inside and stop looking 
around. I have seen cars do this way 
before. All we have to do is to sit on 


the back seat for about an hour and the 
water will turn back to gasoline.” 
—Bulletin. 


Don Jones: “Pardon me, but did you 
drop your handkerchief during the last 
dance?” 

Eva Tillis (glancing down): “Oh, hor- 
rors, that’s my dress!”—Tin Lid. 


THE IEATHERNECK 
AN AIRY FABLE 


Once upon a time a young man in the 
country, courting his lady friend, was 
favored at all times by her mother’s 
presence. When the couple sat in the 
parlor, so did mother, and she accom- 
panied them on buggy rides. When the 
young man bought a flivver, mother sat 
on the back seat. Then came the aero- 
plane craze, and the young man hastily 
purchased a small two-seater plane. But 
his precaution was unnecessary. Mother 
had no intention of flying—in fact, she 
even refused to go near the machine. 

Moral—Mother is the necessity of in- 
vention—Aero Digest. 


A rookie sentry at Fort Snelling was 
walking a post that terminated at the 
bank of the Mississippi River. Two 
young second “looies’” strolled to the 
water’s edge and began to strip for a 
swim. The sentry stood watching them 
until one, having undressed, advanced to 
the water. 

“Halt!” cried the sentry. “You can’t 
swim here!” 

“Then why didn’t you tell us before 
we got our clothes off?” snapped a 
“looie.” 

“My orders don’t say nothin’ about 
undressing,” replied the sentry, saluting. 

—The Trouble Shooter. 


Cop: “Who was driving when you hit 
that car?” 

Stew (triumphantly): “Hic! None of 
ush; we wush all on th’ back sheet. Hic!” 


“Jedge, yo’ Honah,” complained an 
irate colored lady to the court, “dis yeah 
no ’count husban’ o’ mine drinks.” 

“Yassah, Jedge, yo’ Honah, Ah does 
drink some,” admitted the husband. “But, 
Jedge, dat woman don’t treat me right. 
Why, Ah pawns de kitchen stove t’ git 
a li’l money an’ she don’ miss it fo’ two 
weeks!”—T. S. News. 


Little Fellow—“Y’ can’t talk to me 
thataway. I used to be a Life Saver.” 

Bib Boy—“‘Aw g’wan! What flavor?” 
—Bulletin. 


Pyron: “While we were in Egypt we 
viewed the Sphinx.” 
Green (either one): “The Sphinx? 
The Sphinx? What—what’s that?” 
Pyron: “It is the head of a woman 
carved in solid rock.” 
Green: “Oh, I’ve 
women like that.” 
—Pearl Harbor Weekly. 


seen plenty of 


Forty-one 


SEEK OTHER PASTURES 


Notice in a Kansas paper: Positively 
no more baptizing on my pasture. Twice 
in the last two months my gate has 
been left open by Christian people, and 
I can’t afford to chase cattle all over 
the country just to save a few sinners. 

—Hurty-Peck. 


“A woman could make a monkey out 
of you in ten minutes.” 

“Maybe, but think of 
minutes.” 


4. 4 


those ten 


A small boy seated on the curb by a 
telephone pole, with a tin can by his 
side, attracted the attention of an old 
gentleman who happened to be passing. 
“Going fishing?” he inquired, good- 
naturedly. 

“Nope,” the youngster replied; “take 
a peek in there.” 

An investigation showed the can to be 
partly filled with caterpillars of the tus- 
sock moth. 

“What in the world are you doing 
with them?” 

“They crawl up trees and eat off the 
leaves.” 

“So I understand.” 

“Well, I’m fooling a few of them.” 

“How?” 

“Sending them up this telephone pole.” 


It was in a bookseller’s shop. A cus- 
tomer handed an assistant a few books, 
saying: “How much?” 

The assistant replied: “I’m sorry we 
can’t make you an offer, sir; these books 
are all out of date now, and are abso- 
lutely waste paper.” 

Customer: “Oh, I didn’t want to sell 
them. I’ve just taken them from your 
shelves. I want to buy them.” 

_ Assistant: “Oh, I beg your pardon, 
sir! Eighteen shillings is the cash price.” 
—A. O. C. Gazette. 


Marine: “Can you draw?” 
Young Thing: “A little, Why?” 
Marine: “Then draw a little closer.” 
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} Lie your so highly respected 
rifle cartridge, the Government's 

06, Hoppe’s No. 9 is still un- 
altel after more than 20 years. 
Kemoves all primer and powder 
fouling, also metal fouling. Prevents 
RUST. Recommended for many 
years by U.S. War Dept. By Gov- 
ernment test unfailing preventive of 
after corrosion. 


At the Post Exchange. 
FRANK A. HOPPE, Inc. 
Phila., Pa. 


Send 10¢ in 


stamps for sample 2319 N. 8th St., 


INPERIAL 


INSIGNIA BUTTONS 
and 
EQUIPMENTS 


For Officers and Enlisted Men 
carry the Unqualified Guaran- 
tee of 


HILBORN-HAMBURGER, INC. 
15 EAST 26th STREET NEW YORK 


None better can be made 


Mark 


Trade 


Insignia of Quality 


IF YOUR ROOF LEAKED 
WOULD YOU BUY A 
NEW HOUSE? 


When we resole your shoes, we re- 
build, refinish and guarantee the 
workmanship. 


We put on “K. L.” Leather resoles 
which will outwear the original. 
The appearance will be there, the 
comfort will be there and the fin- 
ished product will last you longer 
than a new shoe. 


WASHINGTON SHOE SHOP 
QUANTICO, VA. 


THAT RATE 


MAIL ! 


Sold only in Trade-marked Mail-Ho 
Delivery Envelopes. 


One Dollar a Set—At Your Picture-man. 


THE LEATHERNECK 


THE GAZETTE 


Major General J. A. Lejeune, 
Commandant 
Officers last commissioned in the 
grades indicated: 
Col. Wm. H. Pritchett. 
Lt. Col. Emile P. Moses. 
Maj. Matthew H. Kingman. 
Capt. Hamilton M. H. Fleming. 
Ist Lt. Evans F. Carlson 
Officers last to make number in the 
grades indicated: 
Col, Wm. H. Pritchett. 
Lt. Col. Harold F. Wirgman. 
Maj. Egbert T. Lloyd. 
Capt. Hamilton M. H. Fleming. 
Ist Lt. Evans F. Carlson. 


MARINE CORPS CHANGES 

August 18, 1927 

Major W. G. Emory, detached MB, Quan- 
tico, Va., to USS “Pennsylvania” to report 
on Sept. 5th, for duty as Division Marine 
Officer, Battleship Div. No. 3, Battle Fleet, 
and aide on the staff of the Commander. 

Major H. Schmidt, relieved from special 
temporary duty beyond seas with the 3rd 
Brigade, China, and ordered to duty in the 
Department of the Pacific. 

Major L. B. Stephenson, upon the report- 
ing of his relief, detached USS “Maryland,” 
to Department of the Pacific. 

Chf. Qm. Clk. J. D. Brady, upon the re- 
porting of his relief, detached ? %, Parris 
Island, 8S. C., to Headquarters, partment 
of the Pacific, San Francisec, Cat, 

Chf. Qm., Clk. E. C. Smith, on Oct. Ist 
detached Headquarters Marine a Wash., 
D. C., to MB, Parris Island, S. C 
August 19, 1927 

Major A. A. Cunningham, upon the report- 
ing of his relief, detached USS ‘“Pennsyl- 
vania" to USS “Maryland” to report not later 
than Sept.l0th for duty as Division Marine 
Officer, Battleship Divisions, Battle Fleet 
and aide on the staff of the Commander 

Captain W. C. Byrd, detached NAS, Pen- 
sacola, Fla., to AS, ECEF, MB, Quantico, 
Va. Authorized delay twenty days en route. 

Captain E. D. Howard, detached NAS, 
Pensacola, Fla., to AS, ECEF, MB, Quantico, 
Virginia, 

2nd Lt. G. M. Britt, detached NAS, Pensa- 
cola, Fla., to NAS, San Diego, Calif. Au- 
thorized delay one month en route. 

2nd. Lt. W. W. Conway, detached NAS, 
Pensacola, Fla., to AS, ECEF, MB, Quan- 
tico, Va. Authorized delay one month en 
route. 

2nd Lt. L. R. Dewine, detached NAS, 
Pensacola, Fla., to NAS, San Diego, Calif. 
Authorized delay one month and ten days 
en route. 

August 20, 1927 

Major C. Ancrum, ordered to special tem- 
porary duty beyond the seas with the 3rd 
Brigade, Marine Corps, China. 

Major H. C. Pierce, detached MCB, NOB, 
San Diego, Calif., to Hdqrs., Dept. of the 
Pacific, San Francisco, Calif. 

Captain W. E. Billisoly, upon the reporting 
of his relief, detached Chemical Warfare 
School, Edgewood Arsenal, Edgewood, Md., 
to MB, Washington, D. C. 

ist Lt. N. E, Clauson, detached NP, Nyd, 
Portsmouth, N. H., to MB, Quantico, Va., 
to report not later than Sept. 8th 

The following named second lieutenants 
now stationed at the Marine Barracks, Navy 
Yard, Philadelphia, Pa., have been assigned 
to duty under instruction in the Basic Class 
beginning on or about Sept. Ist.: 

Munn, J. C.; Rutledge, R. P.; Jack, S. S.; 
Chappell, G. DeW Earnshaw, J. W.; M 
Alister, F. M.: Piper, E. 8.; June, F. ¥ 
Juhan, J. P.; Hansen, H. D.; Koonce, A. C.; 
Letcher, J. S.; Wirsig, F. H.; Potter, J. H.; 
Newton, M. S.; Cook, J. S.; Rixey, R. P., Jr.; 
O'Neil, A. E.; Baylor, W. L. J.; Olson, R. A.; 
Newhart, H. G.; Paige, H. R.; Luckey, R. B.; 
Carleson, R. T.; Dawson, M. L., Jr. 


ist Lt. S. L. Zea, upon discharge from 
Naval Hospital, New York, N. Y., assigned 
to duty with MD, RS, Navy Yard, New 
York, N. Y 

2nd Lt. D. M. Hamilton, relieved from 
special temporary duty beyond the seas with 
the Third Brigade, China, and ordered to 
return to the West Coast for temporary 
duty awaiting government transportation to 
the East Coast. 

Mar. Gnr. H. Talbot, relieved from duty 
with the Gendarmerie d’Haiti and assigned 
to duty with the First Brigade, Haiti. 
August 24, 1927 

Col. W. G. Powell, APM, retired as of 
September 7, 1927. 

Lt. Col. A. J. O'Leary, relieved from 
special temporary duty beyond the seas with 
the 2nd Brigade, Nicaragua, detached First 


October, 1927 


Brigade, Haiti, and ordered to duty at Head- 
quarters Marine Corps, Washington, D. C. 
lst Lt. B. W. Atkinson, relieved from 
special temporary duty beyond the seas 
with the 3rd Brigade, China, detached MB, 
Quantico, Va., and ordered to duty in the 

Dept. of the Pacific. 

Ist Lt. E. E. Linsert, detached MB, Nyd, 
Boston, Mass., to MD, USS “Nevada.”’ 

Ist Lt. T. M. Ryan, detached MB, Quan- 
tico, Va., to MD, USS “Oklahoma.” 

Ist Lt. B. L. Vogt, detached Fifth Regi- 
ment, Nicaragua, and assigned to duty with 
the Guardia Nacional of Nicaragua. 

Ist Lt. M. A. Richal, detached First Brig- 
ade, Haiti, and assigned to duty with the 
Fifth Regiment, Nicaragua. 

25, 1927 

Captain Cc. P. Matteson, upon transfer MD, 
USS “Seattle” to USS “Texas” about Sept. 
Ist, detached USS ‘“‘Seattle’’ and assigned 
to duty on USS “Texas.” 

2nd Lt. A. T. Mason, upon transfer MD, 
USS “Seattle” to USS “Texas” about Sept. 
lst, detached USS “Seattle’ * and assigned to 
duty on USS “Texas. 

2nd Lt. R. E. Ridgely, Jr., detached MB, 
Quantico, Va., to MB, Parris Island, 8S. C. 

2nd Lt. D. G. Willis, detached NAS, Pen- 
sacola, Fla., to MCB, NOB, San Diego, Calif. 
Authorized delay en route until Sept. 9th 

Qm. Clk. J. L. Watkins, detached MB, 
Quantico, Va., to Ist Brigade, Haiti, via the 
USS “Kittery” scheduled to sail from Hamp- 
ton Roads, Va., on Sept. 14th 
August 27, 1927 

Captain E. L. Mullaly, on Aug. 30th de- 
tached MB, Quantico, Va., to MCB, NOB, 
San Diego, Calif. Authorized delay one 
month en route. 

lst Lt. E. E. Mann, relieved from special 
temporary duty beyond the seas with the 
3rd Brigade, China, and assigned to tempor- 
ary duty in the Department of the Pacific. 

lst Lt. R. T. Presnell, on or about Sept. 
18th detached MCB, NOB, San Diego, Calif., 
to MB, Parris Island, 8S. C. 

2nd Lt. R. M. Cutts, Jr., on or about Sept 
18th detached MB, NOB, Pearl Harbor, T. H., 
to MB, Quantico, Va. 

August 30, 1927 

Captain S. J. Bartlett, relieved from special 
temporary duty beyond the seas with the 
2nd Brigade, Nicaragua, and detached MB, 
Quantico, Va., to MB, Philadelphia, Pa. 

Captain W. N. Best, detached MB, Quan- 
tico, Va., to Army Industrial College, Wash- 
ington, D. 4 

2nd Lt. J. G. Hopper, relieved from special 
temporary duty beyond the seas with the 
2nd Brigade, Nicaragua, and detached MB, 
Quantico, Va., to MB, NA, Annapolis, Md. 
2nd Lt. C. M. Knight, detached NAS, Pen- 
sacola, Fla., to MB, Parris Island, S. C. 
2nd Lt. A. T. Mason, upon reporting of 
relief about Sept. 6th detached MD, USS 
“Texas” to MB, Nyd, Norfolk, Va. 
2nd Lt. T. B. Millard, detached NAS, Pen- 
sacola, Fla., to AS, ECEF., Quantico, Va. 
Authorized to delay one month en route. 

Qm. Clk. H. S Young, detached Ist Brig- 
ade, Haiti, to MB, Quantico, Va. Authorized 
to delay one month en route. 

August 31, 1927 

ist Lt. W. G. Farrell, on or about Oct. 
10th detached MB, Quantico, Va., to NAS, 
San Diego, Calif. 

The following named officers have been 
relieved from special temporary duty be- 
yond the seas with the 2nd Brigade, Nica- 
ragua, detached from MB, Quantico, Va., 
and assigned to duty at the stations indi- 
cated: 

Capt. W. P. Richards, MB, Nyd, Norfolk, 
Va.; 2nd Lt. W. H. Troxell, MB, Parris Is- 
land, S. C.; 2nd Lt. F. W. R. Brown, MB, 
Washington, D, C.; 2nd Lt. E. H. Phillips, 
MB, NOB, Key West, Fla. 

ist Lt. W. W. Orr, relieved from special 
temporary duty beyond seas with 2nd Brig- 
ade, Nicaragua, and ordered to return to 
MB, Nyd, Philadelphia, Pa. 
2nd Lt. J. S. Perrin, relieved from special 
temporary duty beyond seas with the 2nd 
Brigade, Nicaragua, and ordered to return 
to duty with the MD, USS “Texas.” 
September 1, 1927 
Captain W. W. Walker, detached RR, 
Wakefield, Mass., to MB, Quantico, Va. 
Captain A. L. W. Gordon, detached First 
Brigade, Haiti, to Gendarmerie 4d’ Haiti. 
2nd Lt, P. P. Schrider, detached RR, 
Wakefield, Mass., to MB, Quantico, Va. 
2nd Lt. F. J. MeQuillen, detached MB, 
Quantico, Va., to MB, NS, Guantanamo 
Bay, Cuba, via the USS “Kittery” sailing 
from Hampton Roads, Va., on or about Sep- 
tember 14th. 

The following named officers have been 
relieved from special temporary duty be- 
yond the seas with the Second Brigade, 
Nicaragua, and ordered to duty at the Ma- 
rine Barracks, Quantico, Va 

Brig. Gen. L. Feland, Col. R. C. Berkeley, 
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Lt. Col. C. R, Sanderson, AQM, Major O. 
Floyd, ree M. E. Shearer, Captain J. J. 
Burks, Captain C. A. Wynn, Ist Lt. J. N 
Frisbie, 1st Lt. E. A. Pollock, 2nd Lt. R. s. 
A. Gladden. 

September 7, 1927 

Captain W. E. McCaughtry, relieved from 
special temporary aviation duty with the 
Third Brigade, China, and detached NAS, 
San Diego, Calif., to AS, ECEF, Quantico, 
Va. 
2nd Lt. M. A. Cramer, detached MB, 
Quantico, Va., to MB, Nyd, Philadelphia, 


Pa. 

The following named officers promoted to 
the grade of first lieutenant: 

R.L. Skidmore, L. G. Miller, G. A. Will- 
jams 
September 8, 1927 

Lt. Col. A. J. O’Leary, on Nov. 7th de- 
tached Hdqrs. Marine Corps, Washington, 
D. C. to MB, Nyd, Portsmouth, N. H. 

Major S. P. Budd, relieved from temporary 
duty beyond seas with the 3rd Brigade, 
China, and ordered to duty in the Dept. of 
the Pacific. 

Captain oO. T. Pfeiffer, Captain O. Salz- 
man, 2nd Lt. S. C. Zern, relieved from 
temporary duty beyond seas with the 3rd 
Brigade, China, and detached MB, NS, Ca- 
vite, P. L, to Dept. of the. Pacific. 

ist Lt. H. P. Smith, relieved from tem- 
porary duty beyond seas with the 3rd Brig- 
ade, China, and ordered to return to MB, 
Quantico, Va 

2nd Lt. R. O. Bare, detached MD, AL, 
Peking, China, to Dept. of the Pacific 
September 9, 

Lt. Col. W. H. Pritchett, detached MCB, 
NOB, San Diego, Calif., to duty as OIC, 
Southern Recruiting Division, New Orleans, 


a. 

lst Lt. E. E. Mann, relieved from special 
temporary duty beyond seas with the 3rd 
Brigade, China, and detached MB, Quantico, 
Va., to Department of the Pacific. 

2nd Lt. E. E. Shaughnessy, Chf. Mar. Gnr. 
L. F. Jensen, assigned to duty at MCB, NOB, 
San Diego, Calif. 

Chf. Qm. Clk. H. J. Smith, detached Fifth 
Regiment, Nicaragua, to Guardia Nacional 
of Nicaragua. 

September 10, 1927 
Colonel c. S. Hill, died on September 6, 


Lt. Col. E. W. Banker, AQM, on Sept. 
27th detached MB, Quantico, Va., to Head- 
quarters Marine Corps, Washington, D. C. 

Ist Lt. B. L. Vogt, detached Guardia Na- 
cional of Nicaragua, to Fifth Regiment, 
Nicaragua. 

September 13, 1927 

Brig. Gen. L. Feland, detached MB, Quan- 
tico, Va., to duty as CG, MB, Parris Is- 
land, 8S. C. 

Major L. B. Stephenson, assigned to duty 
at Hdqrs, Dept. of the Pacific, San Fran- 
cisco, Calif. 

Major A. Young, detached Ist Brigade, 
Haiti, to Headquarters Marine Corps, Wash- 
ington, D. C. 

Captain W. H. Sitz, detached Hdqrs. Ma- 
rine Corps, Washington, D. C. to Recruiting 
District of Chicago, Chicago, Il. 

2nd Lt. W. W. Conway, detached NAS, 
Pensacola, Fla., to AS, ECEF, Quantico, Va. 
Authorized to delay one month en route. 

2nd Lt. L. R. Dewine, detached NAS, Pen- 
sacola, Ffa., to NAS, San Diego, Calif. Au- 
thorized to delay one month and ten days 
en route. 

September 14, 1927 

2nd Lt. J. Snedeker, detached MB, NOB, 
Key West, Fla., to 5th Regt., Nicaragua. 

Mar. Gnr. L. Jenkins, detached MB, 
Quantico, Va., to 5th Regiment, Nicaragua, 

The following named officers have been 
promoted to the grades indicated: 

Colonel T. E. Backstrom, Colonel W. H. 
Pritchett, Lt. Col, E. P. Moses, Major M. H. 
Kingman, Captain H. M. H. Fleming, Cap- 
tain J. K. Martenstein, ist Lt. E. F. Carlson, 
Ist Lt. C. L. Marshall. 


REENLISTMENTS 

Yale, Charles E., at Cleveland, 8-25-27, for 
MB, Quantico, Va. 

MecNew, Eaber, at Fort Worth, 8-23-27, for 
MB, San Diego, Calif. 

Sussman, Abraham, at Los Angeles, 8-19-27, 
for MB, San Diego, Calif. 

Lousiana, Frank J., at Quantico, 8 
for MB, Quantico, Va. 

Thomas, Alvie L., at Portsmouth, 8-25-27, 
for MB, Portsmouth. 

Woods, Dayton R., at Parris Island, 8 
for MB, Parris Island. 

Maclellan, Wallace S., at Boston, 8 

6 for MD, USS Utah. 

Cargile, Oscar W., at Little Rock, 8-18-27, 

- for MB, Parris Island. 

Cooper, Charles P., at Dallas, 8-20-27, for 
MB, San Diego. 

Garris, James E., at San Diego, 8-16-27, for 
MB, San Diego. 
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There is Large Measure of Courtesy, Comfort and 
Convenience Awaiting You in Washington at 


THE MARTINIQUE 


The National 
Capital’s Service 


THE FAIRFAX 


Washington’s New 
Service Apartment 


Hotel Hotel 
Massachusetts Ave. Sixteenth Street 
at Twenty-first Street. at 
10% DISCOUNT Refined, Atmosphere, Cherming, 
from the very moderate regular rates : a 
is allowed all active and retired offi- 
cers of the Services and members of Excellent Table d’Hote Meals 


their families. , 25% REDUCTION 

Apartments, furnished or unfur- —in both daily and monthly room rates 
nished, housekeeping and non-house- {,, 41) active and retired officers of the 
keeping. Services and members of their families. 


Write for Illustrated Brochures and Special Rates. 


Under Management of Maddux, Marshall, Moss 8 Mallory, Inc. 


Quality and Satisfaction Running Mates 


For quality that means satisfaction—at lowest cost. 
For style that’s right up to the minute—for good sound 
value that saves you money—you want 


B-K. CLOTHES $19.75 to $39.75 
MOST FOR YOUR MONEY 


The Bieber-Kaufman Co. signe street, s. x. Washington, D.C. 


THE NEW WAY LUNCH 
QUANTICO, VA. 
Coffee like Mother’s and all kinds of sandwiches 
MARINES LIKE TO EAT HERE 


PARIS AUTO SERVICE CO. 


REAL INSURANCE 


Cor. Potomac & Virginia Avenues 


QUANTICO, VA. 
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Forty-four 


BARR’S 
MARINE 
RING 


14-K. SOLID GOLD! 


Write for 

Our Large Any Birth Stone 

$10 Do 
escr wn 
$42 $5 Month 
Price List 


ORDER BY MAIL 


Mention rating, station (or ship), 
expiration of enlistment, birthstone 
and size. Can be sent C. O. D. to 
any money order post office. In- 
itial or lodge emblem encrusted 
in stone, $5 extra. 


H. BaRRo 


astelberd’s 
Inc 


208 Granby St., Norfolk, Va. 


G. Edgar Soutter, Manager 
P. O.: QUANTICO, VA. 


HOTEL DRUSILLA 


300 Yards East Richmond-Wash- 
ington Highway 
Quantico Junction 

Take Road into Quantico 
38 Miles South of Washington, D.C 


1 Mile South of Dumfries 
20 Miles North of Fredericksburg 


Rooms Reasonable 
Lunch and Regular Meals Served 


Hot and Cold Water—Steam Heat 
Electric Lights 
Cc. & P. Telephone: 
Quantico 300-W 


STOP AND SEE US 


Dress well, look swell 
and feel snappy! 


A. M. BOLOGNESE 
Tailor and Haberdasher 
234 Potomac Avenue 
Quantico, Va. 


Subscribe For 
The Leatherneck 
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Peterson, William J., at St. Paul, 8-22-27. 
for MB, Bremerton, Wash. 


Wells, Paul J., at Minneapolis, 8-22-27, for 


MB, Bremerton, Wash 
Akin, Lawrence B., at Kansas City, 8-15-27, 
for Retg., Kansas City 


McGuire, John J., at Quantico, 8-18-27, for 


MB, Quantico 
Bell, Fred O., at Fresno, 8-11-27, for MB, 


Drake, Percy E., at Portland, 8-12-27, for 
MB, San Diego. 

Holdstock, Henry B., at Los Angeles, 8-12-27 
for Hdqrs, Washington 

Nelson, Oscar S., at Portland, 8-11-27, for 
MB, San Diego 

Rogers, Victor H., at Philadelphia, 8-20-27, 
for Retg., Philadelphia. 

Daniels, Asa, at Oklahoma City, 8-19-27, 
for MB, San San Diego 

Hedrick, Charles M., at Oklahoma City, 
-19-27, for MB, New York. 

Stefanski, Joseph, at Indianapolis, 8-19-27, 
for HR, West Coast 

Diamond, Harvey L., at San Diego, 8-15-27, 
for MB, San Diego 

Jones, Ernest M., at San Francisco, 8-13-27, 
for Retg., San Francisco. 

Crawford, Robert G., at Pensacola, 8-19-27, 
for MB, Pensacola 

Davidson, George M., at Mare Island, 8-16-27 
for DQM, San Francisco. 

Miller, Charles ©., at Boston, 8-23-27, for 
Parris Island 

Dorney, Thomas, at Washington, 8-30-27, for 
Hdqrs., Washington 

Levin, Charles, at Port Au Prince, 8-13-2 
for Const., Port Au Prince 

Ledridge, Ira M., at Parris Island, 8-2 
for MB, Parris Island 

Mullen, Edward A., at Dover, N. J., 8-29-27, 
for MB, Dover, N. J 

Thurston, Edward, at Port Au Prince, 8-13- 
27, for Const., Port Au Prince. 

Broy, Harvey J., at Cumberland, 8-24-27, 
for MB, Parris Island. 

Rapp, Ralph, at New London, 8-26-27, for 
MB, New London. 

Windsor, Rebie A., at Washington, 8-29-27, 
for Hdqts. Washington 

Broom, John H., at Norfolk, 8-26-27, for 
MB, Norfolk 

Dogan, Hubert H., at Quantico, 8-25-27, for 
MB, Quantico 


DEATHS 

CHAIKA, Arthur M., Pvt., died August 1, 
1927 of sunstroke at Tientsin, China. Next 
of kin: John L. Chaika, father, 1230 Breck- 
enridge Ave., St. Cloud, Minn. 

TORO, Rafael, Pvt., died August 3, 1927, at 
Managua, Nicaragua, of wounds received 
in actior Next of kin: Luis Toro, father, 
Carrera St... Humacao, Porto Rico 

GEROW, Peter R., Pvt. Ist Cl, died Au- 
gust 5, 1927, at Managua, Nicaragua. Next 
of kin: Mrs. Lillian Gerow, mother, Pear- 

Wisconsin 

ILLY, Patrick F., Ist Sgt., died August 5, 
7, of disease at Denver, Colo. Next of 

None. 

DOBBS, Walter J Pvt., accidentally killed 
August 6, 1927, on derby racer at Glen 
Echo, Md Next of kin: Walter W. Dobbs, 
father, 416 Mersbon St., Saginaw, Mich. 

CALKINS, Charles E., Pvt., dred August 15, 
1927, of disease at Tientsin, China Next 
of kin: Mrs. Walter FE. Rodd, mother, 2827 
North Second St., Philadelphia, Pa 

SIKORSKI, Michael A., Ist Sgt., died August 
15, 1927. of disease at Denver, Colo Next 


of kin: Mrs. Catherine Sikorski, mother, 
282 Moselle St., Buffalo, N. Y. 
CHEAIRS John R., Pvt., accidentally 


drowned August 17, 1927, at Cavite, P. 
Next of kin: Mrs. Frances Christiansen, 
mother. Evans, Colo 

RODGERS, Paul, Pvt., died August 17, 1927, 
at Parris Island, S. C Next of kin: Fan- 
ton Rodgers, father, Route No. 6, Lebanon, 

Tenn 

BADGLEY, Clarence E., Pvt., died August 
22, 1927, at Washington, ID. C Next of 
kin: Mrs. Cora Badgley, mother, Route No. 
2. Sheridan, Mich, 

CONDER, John M Pvt.. died August 23, 
1927, at Peking, China Next of kin: Mrs 
Anna Conder, mother, Camp Shumway, 


BAINBRIDGE, William J., Pvt., Ist CL, died 
August 29, 1927, of disease, at Boston, 
Mass. Next of kin: Mrs. Mildred Reck- 
meyer, sister, 2073 New York Ave., Brook- 
lyn, N. Y. 

CASWELL, Harry E., Pvt., died August 29, 
1927, of disease at Shanghai, China Next 
of kin: Mr. Harry G. Caswell, father, Elis- 
worth, Kansas 

WATTS, Glenn D., Pvt., died August 29, 
1927, of disease at Norfolk, Va. Next of 
kin Mrs Eva Watts, mother, Box 4, 
Mauston, Wisconsin 

RIORDAN, Daniel, Ist Sgt., retired, died Au- 
gust 17, 1927, at South Ozone Park, Long 
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Island, N. Y. Next of kin: Mrs. Theresa 
tiordan, wife, 117-31 13lst Street, South 
Ozone Park, Long Island, N. Y. 

HERTZ, Lucas, Ist Sgt., retired, died Au- 
gust 21, 1927, of disease at Sawtelle, Calif 
Next of kin: Ida Hertz, 1711 2nd Ave., W. 
Columbus, Ohio. 

NAVAL TRANSPORTS 

CHAUMONT—Sailed San Diego 11 Septem- 
ber for Honolulu. Due Honolulu 16 Septem- 
ber, leave 17 September; arrive Guam 28 
September, leave 29 September; arrive Ma- 
nila 4 October. 

HEN DERSON—Operating temporarily with 
the Asiatic Fleet. Arrived Chinwangtao 5 
August. Will probably leave Shanghai 15 
October on the following itinerary: Arrive 
Manila 19 Oct., leave 20 Oct.; arrive Guam 
28 Oct., leave 28 Oct.; arrive Honolulu 4 
Nov., leave 11 Nov.; arrive San Francisco 19 
Nov. 

KITTERY—Arrived Hampton Roads 31 Au- 
gust. Will leave Hampton Roads 14 Septem- 
ber for the West Indies on the following 
itinerary: Arrive Guantanamo 19 Sept., leave 
20 Sept.; arrive Port-au-Prince 21 Sept 
leave 23 Sept.; arrive Cape Haitien 24 Sept., 
leave 24 Sept.; arrive San Juan 26 Sept., 
leave 26 Sept.; arrive St. Thomas 27 Sept., 
leave 28 Sept.; arrive Hampton Roads 3 Oc- 
tober. 

NITRO—Arrived San Diego 11 September. 
Scheduled to leave San Diego 16 Sept.; ar- 
rive Canal Zone 26 Sept., leave 29 Sept.; ar- 
rive Guantanamo 2 Oct., leave 2 Oct.; arrive 
Port-au-Prince 3 Oct., leave 3 Oct.; arrive 
Iona Island 7 Oct., leave 13 Oct.; arrive 
Hampton Roads 14 Oct. 

RAMAPO—Arrived Balboa 11 Sept. Will 
leave Canal Zone 16 Sept., arrive San Pedro 
about 28 September. 

SALINAS—Arrived Norfolk Yard 7 Sept. 
Will leave Hampton Roads 21 Sept.; arrive 
Guantanamo 26 Sept., leave 27 Sept.; arrive 
Port Arthur 2 Oct., leave 4 Oct.; arrive 
Charleston 9 Oct. 

SAPELO—Arrived Charleston 10 Sept 
About 12 September will proceed to Port 
Arthur, Texas, to load a cargo of fuel oil 
and return to Charleston by 30 September 
for destroyers’ second fueling Will then 
proceed to Hampton Roads for discharge of 
remainder of her cargo and for boiler in- 
spection. 

SIRIUS—Sailed Balboa 11 Sept. for the 
West Coast on the following itinerary: Due 
Corinto 13 Sept., leave 15 Sept.; arrive San 
Diego 25 Sept., leave 29 Sept.: arrive San 
Pedro 30 Sept., leave 1 Oct.; arrive Mare 
Island 3 Oct., leave 10 Oct.; arrive Bremerton 
14 Oct. 

VEGA—Arrived Mare Island 2 Sept. Will 
leave Mare Island 12 Sept. for the East Coast 
on the following itinerary: Arrive San Pedro 
14 Sept., leave 14 Sept.; arrive San Diego 15 
Sept., leave 16 Sept. via Gulf of Fonse 
arrive Canal Zone 27 Sept., leave 29 Sept.; 
arrive Pensacola 4 Oct., leave 4 Oct.; arrive 
Hampton Roads 9% Oct. 

Train Squadron One 

BRAZOS—Arrived Boston Navy Yard 12 
August for overhaul 

BRIDGE—Arrived Hampton Roads 31 Au- 
gust. Will leave base on Hampton Roads 
during month of September 
Train Squadron Two 

ARCTIC—Sailed Mare Island 9 September 
for San Francisco. Scheduled to afrive San 
Francisco 10 Sept., leave 22 Sept.; arrive San 
Pedro 24 Sept., leave 28 Sept.: arrive San 
Diego 28 Sept., leave 30 Sept.; arrive San 
Pedro 1 Oct., leave 1 Oct.; arrive Mare 
Island 3 Oct. 

CUYAMA—Arrived San Pedro 11 Sept. Will 
leave San Pedro about 22 September for 
Balboa, C. Z. 

KANAWHA—At Navy Yard, Puget Sound, 
under overhaul until 15 October 

NECHES—Arrived San Diego 4 Sept. Will 
operate in San Pedro-San Diego area during 
month of September. 
Auxiliary—Asiatic 

PECOS—Arrived Chefoo 9 Sept. 


TENTATIVE SAILINGS 

KITTERY—From Hampton Roads to West 
Indies, 14 September 

KITTERY—From Hampton Roads to West 
Indies, 26 October. 

NITRO—From San Diego to East Coast, 
16 September. 

RAMAPO—From Canal Zone to Sin Pedro, 
16 September 

SALINAS—From Hampton Roads to Guan- 
tanamo, 21 September 

SALINAS—From Guantanamo to Charles- 
ton, via Port Arthur, 27 September. 

SAPELO—From Charleston to Port Arthur, 
12 September. 

VEGA—From Mare Island to East Coast, 
12 September. 

VEGA—From San Pedro to East Coast, 14 
September. 
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MARINE CORPS LEAGUE 
(Continued) 


teries. These wreaths were made of 
scarlet and gold flowers and bore the 
legend “United States Marine” with a 
scarlet ribbon upon which was the name 
of the Detachment in gold letters. The 
Detachment also participated in the 
Memorial Day Parade and made a hand- 
some appearance—so we are told. Each 
member wore his jaunty scarlet League 
cap, while the color guard—dressed in 
“blues”—carried the handsome set of 
colors presented to the outfit some time 
ago by the Mayor of Albany. 

A basket-picnic with field sports was 
held a few weeks ago with the usual 
suecess which has attended the affairs 
of the Detachment. The next party will 
be a clambake, October 2nd. All hands 
are leaning to, and we expect more than 
90 Leathernecks with their ladies will 
be present to give a demonstration of 
Parris Island table manners. 

If you don’t hear of us again for a 
long time, you’ll know we’re too busy to 
write. 


GULFPORT, MISS. 

The Gulfport Detachment of the Ma- 
rine Corps League held its organizing 
meeting at the Gulfport Chamber of 
Commerce Thursday, September Ist, and 
started the detachment off with eleven 
charter members. 

The following officers were elected: 
E. H. Kitchens, Detachment Commander; 
Jessie E. Pitts, Vice-Commander; and 
I. L. (Ted) Hinton, Paymaster and Ad- 
jutant. This is the fourth detachment 
Hinton helped “put over” since the 
origin of the Marine Corps League. 

In addition to the above named of- 
ficers, the following ex-marines were 
accepted into the organization as char- 
ter members: W. D. Richards, L. L. 
Prooter, Robert K. Brown, J. S. Collins, 
Leon Papania, H. C. Murray, P. A. 
Whidslon, L. W. Alverson, B. Richard- 
son, J. Guidro, B. L. Bracken and A. 
Zeigler. 

In the September edition of The 
Leatherneck, Mr. Hinton’s address ap- 
peared as U. S. Veterans Hospital, and 
several of his friends have assumed that 
he is a patient there. However, such 
is not the case, as he is State Inspector 
with the Division of Sanitary Engineer- 
ing of the Mississippi State Board of 
Health and was merely doing a bit of 
special work at the Veterans Hospital, 
and is well, hale and hearty. 


| PAYMASTER TALKS 


Well, had a little call down this month 
from the Editor. I thought that I had 
done my little bit for the publication and 
on the last minute I get & phone call 
something like this. “Say Beeg, how 
about the Marine Corps League news 
section of yours.” Well, you know that 
means get busy and so I am hard at it. 
Very much disappointed this month as 
I expected a little more mail in which 
I was looking for dope for The Leather- 
neck. The mail has dropped somewhat 
and therefore I must strive a little to 
get in as much as last month. This is 
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A Service Worth Trying 


1 Oc a pound 
Everything Ironed 


In this service we wash every piece spotlessly clean and iron 
it—but not by hand. All you have to do is touch up the fancy 
pieces a little. This is the ideal service where there are children 
or for the large bundle. 


Shirts Hand Ironed 


Whenever you want to use this feature, wrap your shirts 
separately, leaving them inside your Everything-Ironed Bundle. 


1 2c apiece extra 


Phone for our Routeman to Call 


The Home Laundry 


A Modern Laundry 
LINCOLN 8386 LINCOLN 8387 


1101-1109 Raum St. N. E., Washington, D. C. 
We Also Call in Nearby Virginia 


WHEN IN QUANTICO 


KAPLAN’S DEPARTMENT STORE 
Military Supplies a Specialty 


W.L. Douglas Shoes 
Full Line of Leather Goods 


Full Line of Civilian Clothing 


HE Wardman Park 

Hotel has the quiet 
of a country home and 
the convenience of a 
metropolitan center. 
It is away from street 
noises, yet within easy 
distance of the nation’s 
“Business Offices,’ the 
shopping districts, 
theatres and historic 
points of interest. 


Throughout the year— 
All single rooms 
$5 per day 
All double rooms 

1200 - All $8 per day 
Rooms Connecticut Avenue and Woodley Road outside Every bedroom has a 


withBath WASHINGTON, DC. private bath 


Forty-five 
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Forty-six 


Don’t Blame Grandfather 


He had plenty of time and “elbow 
grease” didn't count so much. Now 
we use our heads instead of our hands 
—we buy Chloroil Solvent because one 
application gives any small arm a 
thorough cleaning—and one that 
doesn’t harm the bore yet prevents 
after-corrosion. Buy Chloroil at your 
Post Exchange or direct for 35c. 


CONVERSION PRODUCTS CORP. 
612 S. Delaware Ave., Philadelphia, Pa. 


EXCHANG 
\SHIP 
SUPPLIES 
To the attention of the 

Exchange Officer: 

All orders by mail are given pref- 
erence to any orders taken by our 
representatives, as it is taken for 
granted that the merchandise is urg- 
sntly needed when ordered by mail. 
Uris Sales Corporation 

POST EXCHANGE AND 
SHIPS STORE SUPPLIES 
213 4th Avenue, New York City 
Phone Stuyvesant 3313 
Cable “Urispostex’’ New York 


.. Subscribers . . 


are urged to 
send in their 


Changes of Address 
IMMEDIATELY 


upon 
transfer to a 


NEW POST 
My Old Address was: 
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not a space filler by any means and I 
thought that you fellows out there would 
swamp me after telling you to snow me 
under. I guess everyone else is waiting 
for the next fellow to start something. 
Manana never comes. 

Western Division.—Gunnery Sergeant 
George Copeland, retired, has promised 
to start something out in San Diego, 
California; in fact, he has signed up as 
a member and ordered a cap, etc., ready 
to make things spin out there. For 
those who remember Copeland and want 
to get in touch with him, they will find 
him at 4856 Del Monte Avenue, Ocean 
Beach, Calif. 

Mr. James G. Golder sent in his ap- 
plication for membership and was ap- 
proved as a member. He is also located 
in California. Out there in Loma Postal. 

Yes, and here is another from Volcano 
California. This happens to be from our 
friend, C. H. Tugdood. He writes that 
a fellow driving a truck hauling logs 
inquired if he could board at his place 
and through the course of conversation, 
it was learned that the truck driver was 
an ex-marine. Tugwood nabbed him and 
wrote me for an application for mem- 
bership, so he could join the Marine 
Corps League. 

Busch, out in Salt Lake City, writes 
me that their Commandant, S. W. Tooke, 
resigned and now the senior vice-Com- 
mandant Eddie Vincent has taken over 
temporary Vice-Commandant of the de- 
tachment. Captain Tom E. Wicks has 
joined the recruiting force out there and 
it is without doubt that he will resume 
the steps of Captain P. D. Cornell who 
has been transferred. I cannot say too 
much about Captain Cornell. He was 
the fellow that got the ball rolling out 
in Salt Lake and has kept it rolling for 
some time. 

Southwestern.—Houston has always 
been on the map and always manages to 
get there and hold on for a long time. 
This year their membership drive sent 
the detachment up the line proud- 
chested. They ought to be for they have 
the second highest number of members 
in the entire league. You know that’s 
saying something for the boys; in fact, 
they raised that in less than a month. 
You cannot blame these lads for wanting 
that standing, which they have waited 
so long to reach. There are exactly 37 
detachments behind Houston. 

Milwaukee: Grover C. Hoene, Pay- 
master of the Milwaukee outfit, sent in 
another mess of national dues for his 
outfit after a little delay in getting them 
in the mails. New members added to 
their string of bull eyes. Milwaukee 
has now lined and signed 31 member- 
ships and are well on the road towards 
the fifty mark. Now I would like to see 
just how many detachments of the 
League who have membership below 
fifty members reach the fifty mark and 
how many below 25 get twenty-five mem- 
bers together. 

Waco.—Let me see; oh, yes, Waco do- 
nated a nice check of $25.00 iron men 

towards the Belleau Wood Memorial 
Fund. This was raised through the mo- 
tion picture “Tell it to the Marines” in 
which they assisted, turning out the en- 
tire detachment to push it along. From 
a newspaper photograph we note our 
good friend the Honorable Judge R. B. 
Stanford, standing in the line-up. He is 
our division officer as well as the leader 
of the Waco detachment. 
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North Central Division—Omaha wil! 
be back on the map soon. In fact, we 
have been informed by Mr. Dana, the 
Division officer, that he is doing all he 
can to get the detachment back into the 
League. We shall hear from them soon 
without a doubt. 

Central Division.— Cleveland, yes, 
Cleveland, you remember and I remem- 
ber where we celebrated last year with 
the convention going on and many did I 
see, and hear say, “Well, I never thought 
that I would ever see you again, and 
whatcha doing now and where are you 
at.” “Drop me a line, Joe, when you 
get home,” ete. It’s all part of a con- 
vention when you meet and recall old 
times about your pals and have a fine 
time. 

G. C. Hardesty is putting forth his 
energy to get the detachment back to- 
gether. I have found that it will be 
named the Morrison-Webber Detachment, 
after two Cleveland boys that went west. 
I have the dope that these fellows will 
apply for their charter and then they 
will lay in waiting to get to the conven- 
tion at Erie. Now, listen, there is noth- 
ing like attending a convention. I have 
seen many familiar faces and a good 
many friends. This is one of Cleveland's 
aims and from what I read you will see 
plenty there. 

South Bend, Ind.—Sergeant Schien has 
been transferred and has turned over the 
League affairs to Sergeant George 
Searle. Searle hopped out of the box 
and got five members for the detach- 
ment. They are James H. Reed, George 
L. Searle, Jacob Byers, Lloyd J. Dodge, 
and Lewis J. Murphy. The dope is now 
that at the last meeting 2nd Lieutenant 
Harry M. Keller, U. S. M. C. R., was 
elected commandant, William D. Sayle, 
Adjutant, and Sergeant George M. 
Searle, Paymaster. 

New England.—No dope from this 
division this month so we will have to 
tell you boys up there where the trans- 
Atlantic fliers leap from that we would 
like to have some news. 

Eastern Seaboard.—New York City 
boys are back from their vacation and 
are ready to start business, now that we 
have some dope for you, is will be spread. 
Friday evening, September 16th, a meet- 
ing was held and the Marine Corps 
League bulletin was read and general 
orders put in force. 

Three members of the New York De- 
tachment are attending the American 
Legion convention in Paris. They are 
Major Sidney W. Brewster, organizer 
and founder of the Marine Corps League, 
fine fellow he is, and our legal advisor, 
and past Convention Chairman, Milton 
Solomon. Oh, yes; we shall also add 
that Milton is the Division officer. Cap- 
tain Paul Howard, another fine fellow 
from New York, is also taking advantage 
of the trip. Captain Howard and Milton 
Solomon have been endowed the au- 
thority to place some sort of a com- 
memorative in Belleau Wood Battlefield 
for the detachment. That’s all for New 
York. 

Philadelphia.—These boys are always 
adding to their membership and this 
month we report Edward R. McQuilliam, 
John J. Bropha, James H. Fotton, 
Charles K. Amman and George Simpson. 

Ex-Gunnery Sergeant Mikkel Mikkel- 
son, now a Chief Boatswain’s mate on 
the Cutter Forward, Curtis Bay, Balti- 

more, Md., has become a member of ovr 
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organization. Mikkelson, many will re- 
member, navigated the school of navi- 
gation at the Marine Corps Institute for 
several years. Mikkelson is an old sea 
skipper of Swedish descent and knows 
plenty of the bounty mains and struggles 
of the sea. We welcome you, Mikkleson. 

Mr. MacConnell, Pittsburgh Detach- 
ment, has been paged and informed na- 
tional headquarters that the boys at 
Pittsburgh are on deck and will be in 
the fold without fail. He has listed a 
page and a half of memberships, in fact, 
too many to print at this time. Mac 
Connel is the new paymaster of the de- 
tachment. Smoky City boys are always 
on deck at the national conventions; 
never fail. 

Southeastern division.—Now for a lit- 
tle southern breeze on the various de- 
tachments. R. C. Anderson, of Atlanta, 
informs national headquarters that the 
detachment will contemplate a member- 
ship drive after the new year begins. 
Sounds very promising and these boys 
know they’re out for every member that 
they can get. I read a little advertise- 
ment from a detachment which was on a 
membership drive in which the writer 
stated the following: 

“If you see a fellow and he will not 
come to the meeting, knock him in the 
head and stun him; then call the am- 
bulance and tell the driver that he lives 
out at our club. When he arrives we 
will take care of him at the CLUB.” 
This is the latest hit and take method. 

Gulfport, Miss.—Our friend, Ira Hin- 
ton, is back in Gulfport again and has 
started that detachment; in fact, he has 
things booming down south and plenty 
of publicity with it. Leave it to Hinton, 
as he has organized a number of the 
detachments in the southern states. 

The convention dope will be on the 
way soon and we shall expect a good 
turn out this year. In fact, the turn out 
at the conventions have been improving 
each years. The National Commandant 
urges every detachment to begin now to 
make preparations for delegates to at- 
tend the convention at Erie. I know one 
thing that if you do not attend you will 
not only disappoint the boys in Erie, but 
yourself also. 

National Dues.—An early campaign 
will be made to collect national dues; in 
fact, the membership cards are going in 
the mail at this writing. 

Suggestions for all proposed changes 
in the national constitution will be re- 
ceived at national headquarters to be 
turned over to the proper committees 
at the convention. 

Lapel Buttons—Every Detachment of 
the League that has any design of the 
proposed lapel buttons by all means they 
should be presented at the convention. 
We want you to get at this question, as 
a permanent design must be adopted this 
time. We do not want to waste money 
purchasing a new design every few years 
for the cost of the dies is not cheap by 
any means; furthermore, the more we 
order the cheaper we get them, so help 
us out to get a design and have a repre- 
sentative at the convention to get this 
matter talked over and settled. That’s 
fine; I know you will all dig in and help 
put this over. 

Well, that’s all this time. Will see 
you in the next issue; and DON’T FOR- 
GET, meet me in Erie, on November 
4th and 5th. 

BEEG. 
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In Appreciation of Marine 


Corps Business 


THE ANNAPOLIS BANK AND 


TRUST CO. 
ANNAPOLIS, MD. 


Go near the Ocean its called. 

| The Breakers 

So modern in equipment and 
well conducted it is known as 

| one of the Worlds 
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Don’t Forget Your Old Standby 
Liberty Merchandise Store 


Mother Gratz, Prop. 
COMPLETE STOCK OF MARINE EQUIPMENT 
Stetson Campaign Hats 
SEE ME ABOUT LOVELY HOUSES 
and Furnished Flats 
Reasonable Rents 


CLINE MOTOR CO. 
CHEVROLET SALES AND SERVICE 
QUANTICO, VA. AND TRIANGLE, VA. 
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Which 


football would 
you choose? 


A football that gave great 
distance, but failed to keep 
its original true shape (the 
unlined ball) 


5 or a football that re- 
tained its shape well, but at 
a sacrifice of distance (the 
lined ball) 


. or a football that gave 
distance as great as any 
unlined ball—and retained 
its shape and lasted longer 
than any lined ball (the 
laminated ball) 


Which football would you 


choose? 


The Reach Official Lami- 
nated Football has all the 
advantages of both the lined 
and unlined footballs, and 
none of the disadvantages. 
Your team should have the 
Reach Official Laminated 
Football. 


REACH 


Official Laminated 


FOOTBALL 


Copyright 1927, A. J. R., W. & D., Inc. 


Jos. A. Wilner & Co. 


Custom Tailors 
Marine and Navy Uniforms 
and 
Up-to-date Civilian Clothes 
Tailored to Order 


EIGHTH & G STREETS, N. W. 
WASHINGTON, D. Cc. 


Patronize Our Advertisers 


THE AERIAL RESCUE OF OCOTAL 


Continued from page 11 


Sandino, guarded by the Guardia, was 
an insane native woman who chanted a 
wierd song all night long that made my 
blood run cold. The night was a perfect 
one in its nerve racking solitude and the 
noises that punctured it were in direct 
atone for its accompaniment. The moon 


was shadowed by large clouds that 
silhouetted on the mountain sides 
created phantom legions that slowly 


passed before my eyes. 

Dawn came and as one who has had 
his eyes dilated and is spun in a chair 
of the flyer’s test, the entire horizon 
seemed to steadily cease its movement 
and as the mists of the dawn lifted all 
my movements of the night took on the 
forms of walls, trees, houses and barren 
rocks of the mountains. As the mists 
cleared, natives that had fled the town 
on Sunday afternoon on hearing of the 
attack that never came, were seen 
silently slipping into the little town from 
all directions and within an hour many 
of the house tops were enveloped in the 
smoke of breakfast fires. 

After quitting the church, I had hot 
cakes at the marine quarters and then 
made a survey of the town, but was 
warned not to get out of sight. 

The streets of the town were covered 
with lead and steel just like the ground 
is covered with hail stones after a hail 
storm. The walls of the buildings were 
etched with bullet holes, and the trees in 
the town park looked as though they 
had weathered a heavy wind storm as 
the leaves and even large limbs were 
torn off in many cases and had fallen on 
the ground. I found a piece of human 
skull whose custody I argued with a na- 
tive dog and then visited the compound 
where the Sandino prisoners were im- 
prisoned. There were six of them who 
had been captured by the Guardia. All 
wore the black and red hat band, the 
colors of Sandino, but many of them had 
been stripped by their captors. I also 
saw the insane native woman, who was 
running loose in the main runway of the 
native jail. She wore only a remnant 
of what seemed to be a man’s night shirt 
and singing a native weird incantation 
that I did not understand, also danced. 
And had I seen her in the United States 
I would have pronounced her a _ per- 
fectly sane flapper and thought possibly 
that she was rehearsing one of those 
Grecian dances. 

At 9 o’clock we started for the flying 
field and Kildow and I spread out on 
either side of Captain Hatfield who rode 
a mule down the main road to the field. 
We deployed through the short brush so 
as not to be surprised by any ambush. 
We were accompanied by two squads of 
men. After driving the native cattle off 
the field we soon heard planes droning 
over the mountains and shortly Marine 
Gunner Wodarezyk and Gunnery Ser- 
geant Munch landed on the airdrome, 
solo. Lieut. Boyden, in the photographic 
plane, landed shortly after to secure pic- 
tures of the battle-scarred town. 

Gunner Wodarezyk and Kildow in one 
plane and Munch and I in the other took 
off for a patrol over the country north- 
east of Ocotal towards San Fernando 


where Sandino was reported to have re- 
treated. The country rises higher and 
higher as the Honduras border is ap- 
proached and the terrain lies in a ser- 
rated series of high mountains that are 
cut by deep canyons. Along the Rio 
Coco that flows just south of Ocotal and 
northeastward runs a little mountain 
trail and that was the road we were 
scouting. We flew over Somote, a little 
town eight miles from Ocotal and all was 
quiet there; but as we approached Achu- 
apa we saw straggling mules that ap- 
peared to be mounted but as they did 
not seem to have any formation after 
calling Munch’s attention to them we de- 
cided that they were not hostile. Gun- 
ner Wodarcezyk, who has been scouting 
the canyons to the right of the trail 
while we flew up and down those on the 
left, joined us at the trail and simul- 
taneously were fired upon from the 
ground. Looking down I saw a bunch 
of men running toward a little shack 
that sat on the side of the road. They 
would all drop to their knees and fire 
and run on to the house. Munch pulled 
up to let Wodarezyk get down into the 
canyon and Wodarczyk dropped his first 
bomb that landed a direct hit in front 
of the house. The bomb shattered the 
shack and killed fifteen men and six 
mules, it was learned later. Munch 
loaded his fixed gun and we dived for a 
shot at the bandits who had sought the 
refuge of the large boulders and were 
renting the air with leaden pellets. 

Munch aimed and dived but the gun 
stopped on a defective round and as we 
pulled up a bullet hit the plane and it 
felt like the plane had broken between 
the two cockpits. I had been sitting on 
the top of the cockpit until that time 
and was unbuckling my safety belt from 
the flexible gun mount when I felt an- 
other jar that later proved to be a bullet 
that struck the side of the plane just 
under where I was sitting and the bullet 
richocheted and tore a hole in my pistol 
holster as I found out later. We did not 
know that the first bullet had hit the 
gas tank and that we we rapidly losing 
all our gasoline. Munch dived again but 
the gun failed again and he pulled up 
and headed for Ocotal to clear the gun 
and return to the fight. We landed at 
Ocotal and climbed out of the cockpit 
in a pool of gasoline that flowed from 
the hole just forward of the fire wall and 
in three seconds the tank was empty. I 
threw the mechanism of the gun away 
and gave the detachment guard at Oco- 
tal the bombs to be carried to the belfry 
of the church to be used in case of an- 
other attack. Gunner Wodarczyk landed 
shortly after, missing us in the attack. 
And Kildow was elected to stay and help 
repair the tank while I flew back to Ma- 
nagua with Gunner Wodarczyk. 

If in this attempted portrayal of an 
event that is but another paragraph in 
the pages of the glorious history of the 
United States Marine Corps, we have 


depicted the valor, love of duty, and 
everlasting honor and service of the lit- 
tle organization who has as its escutch- 
eon, “Semper Fidelis” (always faithful), 
our labor will not have been in vain. 
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THE BROADCAST 
(Continued) 


SOME ADVICE TO SEA SOLDIERS 
By H. M. D. G. 

Good discipline and morale are the 
outstanding and most noticeable marks 
of an efficient and well-mannered ship’s 
detachment of marines. To have the 
best ship’s detachment of marines, we 
must at all times strive for good dis- 
cipline and morale, which, if understood, 
are very easily attained. 

Get interested: You have made a con- 
tract with your government and to have 
sworn in should have settled all doubts 
and misgivings to which we are all sub- 
jected, but which requires effort and 
bull dog determination to suppress. You 
must suppress your feelings of doubt 
and dissatisfaction. Get interested, pitch 
in whole heartedly, and “soldier.” Try 
to be the neatest and most efficient ma- 
rine in your detachment. Remember, 
you are striving for a common good. 

When your non-commissioned officers 
give you an order, or detail you for 
some work, pitch in and do it to the best 
of your ability and knowledge; do it 
with spirit and cheerfully; don’t make a 
mess of things by grumbling or ques- 
tioning the authority or usefulness of 
the order, or detail which has been given 
or assigned you. Remember that your 
reward is your own conduct. 

There are many disagreeable tasks and 
duties to perform, both in the service and 
in civilian life, but they must be per- 
formed if we expect to succeed. 

Remember that the non-commissioned 
officer who is giving you orders went 
through it all himself, and possibly per- 
formed more disagreeable duties than 
are existant in the Marine Corps today. 
He is probably an “old timer,” a soldier 
of the old school, whose very life is cen- 
tered around the traditions of the Ma- 
rine Corps, and what the Marine Corps 
represents—the finest, most adaptable 
fighting unit of the military forces of 
the United States. 

You may think at times that the non- 
commissioned officers are “riding” you; 
perhaps they are, but for your own good. 

Always remember that if a non-com- 
missioned officer has advanced to that 
rating which he holds, it is because the 
officers in authority over him have tried 
him, and found him not wanting; they 
have placed their confidence and trust in 
him as a leader and instructor of men. 
And if you question the authority or 
practibility of your non-commissioned 
officers, you are indirectly questioning 
in the same way, your officers, and per- 
haps you are not capable of judging 
these men after all. 

Think it over. 


LOST, BU'T NOT FOUND 
Loxley, or Losksley, W. C., write to a 
brother Leatherneck. I have not heard 
from you since you were with the Fourth 
Brigade of Marines in Germany. Re- 
member our swim in Corinto, Nicaragua, 
in 1916? And the Leathernecks are 


fighting there again! 
AN OLD SHIPMATE. 
D. O. M., 201 Johnson St., 
Amarillo, Texas. 


IT’S A FOOD! 


Ice Cream has more fuel calories than beef, eggs, or 
fruit—eat it daily! 


IT’S A DESSERT! 


Rich, Delicious, Wholesome—ideal for “Smokers,” 
Dances—wherever “good fellows” get together. 
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CREAY 


Divisions of Eastern Dairies, Inc. 


( A HOMEY HOTEL IN THE HEART 
OF NEW YORK 


New 


47th to 48th STREET ow 


One of the finest hotels. 
in TIMES SQUARE 


Single Rooms with Running Water $2.00 

; Double Rooms with Running Water $3.00 
Single Rooms with Bath . ... . $2.50 
~ Double Rooms with Bath ..... $3.50 


Special Weekly Rates 
F. W. BIZEL, Resident Manager 


EAST OF BROADWAY 


THE ADDRESSOGRAPH COMPANY 
511 ELEVENTH STREET, N. W. 


WASHINGTON, D. C. 
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Fifty 


After Your 
Shave With 


Williams 
Shaving Cream 
Try 
Aqua 
Velva 


An after-shaving preparation, 
scientifically prepared to soothe 
the skin and heal the minute, un- 
seen abrasions caused by the keen 
edge of the razor blade. It gives 
your skin the velvety feeling you'll 
like. 


Ask for “AQUA VELVA” 
at Your Post 


Exchange 


THE J. B. 
WILLIAMS 
COMPANY 


Glastonbury, 
Conn. 


BE VIER 
& CO. 


Exclusive 
Government 
Distributors 
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“SHOULDER TO SHOULDER 
WITH THE COLDSTREAM 
GUARDS” 


Continued from page 8 


AROUND GALLEY FIRES 
Continued from page 25 


as this was their first night at the 
“front,” requested that the machine guns 
be left at the bridge for the night. This 
was done. At this opportune moment a 
newspaper correspondent appeared on 
the scene in his search for news. See- 
ing the group of Marine machine gun- 
ners and noting the brush the Cold- 
streamers were having on the bridge 
he conceived the “shoulder to shoulder” 
idea and the glowing article that was 
flashed around the world awaking fra- 
ternal sentiments in the breasts of 
American and English statesmen was 
born. The following day it was learned 
that the red flash that had precipitated 
the incident had been caused by the ex- 
plosion of a series of oil tanks in 
Chapei. 

In the weeks that followed there were 
many calls for the support of Marines. 
It was a hectic period. Anything or 
nothing might happen. Although the 
Marines actually had no opportunity to 
do battle with the Chinese, the tension 
was great and the duty was strenuous. 
Patrolling continued for over a month 
and the men were frequently pulled from 
their bunks in the dead of night to an- 
swer a riot call from some remote point, 
or to support some of the troops occu- 
pying the “front” who had “got the 
wind up.” One thing is certain. No 
Marine who participated in the opera- 
tions of March 21st and 22d will forget 
those days. There was the eight-mile 
practice march in the morning. Then 
the hasty preparations for landing, the 
three-mile march to the billets and the 
subsequent weary hours of almost con- 
tinuous patrolling. 

During the relief of a patrol in the 
early morning hours of the 22d an officer 
overheard the following remark made 
by one of the men being relieved to a 
buddy. “Boy, when I get on my bunk 
I’m going to cut off my feet and put 
them on my chest and say ‘Feet, Rest’.” 
This story eloquently illustrates the fa- 
tigue of the men on this occasion. 

One casualty was sustained by the 
battalion on March 22d, Private R. W. 
Strauch of the 22d Company being hit 
in the left shoulder by a stray bullet. 

Major Vandegrift left the battalion to 
join the staff of General Butler when 
the latter arrived about the 25th of 
March. The battalion has since been 
commanded by Captain LeRoy P. Hunt 
who has developed a high esprit de 
corps. When the period of the emer- 
gency was declared over about the Ist 
of May, the battalion was moved from 
the straw shacks it had at first occu- 
pied to comfortable billets at Avenue 
Foch and Moulmein Road. It continues 
to perform garrison duty at that place. 

A roster of the officers follows. The 
entire officer personnel has remained in- 
tact since the organization of the bat- 
talion in January, with the exception of 
the detachment of Major Vandegrift. 

Captain LeRoy P. Hunt Commanding; 
Lt. D. G. Oglesby, Bn-1; Lt. Elmer Hall, 


Two years at Parris Island. This does 
not necessarily mean a punishment but 
it does mean as a rule that a Marine 
does his work well and knows his job. 
This has been the case with Cpl. Jeff 
Daniels who has certainly given himself 
whole-heartedly to the task assigned 
him, and now it is rumored that his con- 
nections will be with “The Leatherneck” 
in Washington. We extend to both 
hearty congratulations. 


Chief Q. M. Clerk John D. Brady is 
going to California. P. I. will miss you 
John while San Francisco will not fail to 
recognize your worth in work and effi- 
cient carrying-out of all that pertains 
to your position. We fancy we can hear 
you sing “California! Here I Come!” 
May you enjoy the best they have. 


The quartette utilized by Chaplain 
Rountree is a first class one, the men’s 
voices being those of Q. M. Sgt. Miller 
and Sgt. “Pop” Watson. 


The Red Cross Director, Mr. Clarke, 
has been on special “Flood” duties but 
during his absence the work has been 
most ably provided for by the appoint- 
ment of Mr. Elliott Funk. Funk has also 
secured some results during his tenure 
of office, especially that of establishing 
communications between that of Lt. 
Byrd and an uncle of his of whom they 
had been able to secure no trace from 
the time of the Galveston flood when 
the family lost their lives and the uncle 
had disappeared. Needless to say, this 
fine piece of work has been highly ap- 
preciated. 


I am given to understand that William 
H. Savage, who is said to be the oldest 
living’ Marine, recently celebrated his 
ninetieth birthday by working in his law 
office at San Peadro a full twelve-hour 
day. Savage was a marine on the sloop 
of war named the “Mississippi,” when 
Admiral Dewey was an ensign and after 
a wordy duel proceeded to fight it out 
with fists until they were stopped by 
others on board. The old veteran has 
been married three times, has eight chil- 
dren, thirty-five grandchildren and five 
great grandchildrer.. He does not drink 
and stopped smoking thirty years ago 
to the abstinence from each of these he 
attributes his present good health. 


Bn-2; Lt. E. F. Carlsen, Bn-3; Lt. Irving 
Odgers, Bn-4; Lt. (M. C.) Dewitt Hub- 
bard, Captain W. T. Clement, 19th Co.; 
Lt. H. E. Dunkelberger, 19th. Co.; Lt. 
J. O. Brauer, 19th Co.; Captain R. R. 
Robinson, 21st Co.; Lt Harry Liversedge, 
21st Co.; Lt. Ralph Forsythe, 21st Co.; 
Captain T. A. Tighe, 22a Co.; Lt. W. D. 
Bassett, 22d Co.; Lt. Dean Blanchard, 
22d Co.; Lt. William Ulrich, 24th Co.; 
Lt. R. McC. Pate, 24th Co.; Lt. W. E. 
Lee, 24th Co.; Lt. L. R. Kline, 24th Co.; 
Lt. Andrew Mathiesen, 24th Co.; Gun- 
ner W. G. Allen, 24th Co. 
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LUCK 
Continued from page 3 


And Deinhardt went in a sick cold 
fear, the like of which he had never 
known. 

Four years ago, a cadet in his last term, 
he had stood with his classmates and 
drunk Maderia wine to The War. “Gott 
sei dank,” they cried, “it has come in 
our time!” And his father, a terrible 
and bush-bearded old man with the 1870 
war medals, gave him ceremoniously 
the ugly crab-wood stick, taking it from 
the wall where it hung with a long 
sword of the Gardedragoner. 

“Pay attention, thou! I carried this at 
Gravelotte, and over the cemetery wall 
at St. Privat, where all the King’s 
Guards died, but I took no harm. Carry 
it, thou! There is luck in it. No good 
German fears to die—I give it not for 
that; but a dead soldier’s no good to 
anybody. Make the enemy die!” 

And young Deinhardt had carried it 
down to the Marne country, as far as 
Guise and the St. Gond morass, with 
Paris ahead, a vision bright as the 
Rheingold. And back from Guise, with 
those venomous Frenchmen in prepos- 
terous red pantaloons following like 
hornets. Thereafter war, until he could 
not remember another existence. East 
front and west front, and in the south, 
beyond Austria, where you looked as the 
eagle looks down on the plains of Italy. 

Of all those junkers who drank to 
The Day, he alone was left in service. 
And nothing touched him. Even the 
typhus in the Balkans passed him by. 
There had been promotion and honors, 
and the stick became an obsession. He 
believed quite implicitly that it kept the 
bullets off, beginning with that day, far 
back on the Aisne, when, leaning idly 
against a tree, he dropped the stick by 
chance; he had stooped to recover it, and 
a sniper’s bullet had thudded into the 
bark where his head had been. 

Now it was gone, and he did not want 
to die, or be messed up by a shell. 

“Allay, allay now!” The casualty with 
the bloody head hustled his charges 
through the wood, where many bodies 
lay and German shells were falling, and 
through a battered little town, and along 
a rutty road across the fields. The 
casualty halted his convoy and spoke 
with an individual who rested by the 
road. 

“Say, guy, where’s Regimental—the 
Fifth, what I mean?” 

“The Fit’? It’s that there little farm, 
like, up there a piece. How come you 
goin’ there? Ain’t no place to go. You 
go ‘long this road to a farm bein’ shelled 
like blazes, an’ that’s yo’ regimental. 
You got to go there?” 

“Yes—th’ lootenant says, take these 
birds to regimental, an’ say the Forty- 
ninth took ’em. So I takes ’em, shells or 
no shells. Then I’m goin’ to turn in to 
the sick bay. I got a right smart nick 
on the conk. Oughter be good for a 
liberty in Paris, huh? Aw—no good 
goin’ through ’em. Everybody I met 


done gone through ’em. Aijin’t a Iron 
Cross left.” He turned to his prisoners. 
“Allay, you Heines!” 

Then Deinhardt knew, with the strange 
foreknowledge which comes to men 
sometimes, that he was finished. . . . 
It was a shell from his own people, and 
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it fell at the head of the little column. 
There was a vomit of earth and black 
smoke where the head of the column 
had been. Those prisoners who lived 
grovelled on the road and made animal 
noises; the casualty with the bloody 
head picked himself out of the ditch and 
shot one Heine who had made off across 
the field, screaming. 

The casualty spat dirt from his mouth 
and considered: “Here’s a hell’s delight 
—bet th’ lootenant blames me, too! An’ 
it sho’ killed my officer-bird dead—wasn’t 
for his leather puttes, you couldn’t tell 
which was him. Well! He was a mean- 
lookin’ guy, anyhow. Hope I kin get 
the rest of them turned in. Allay, you!” 


Shrapnel beat hideously on a hillock 
in the Champagne country, east of 
Reims. The remnants of a battalion of 
the Marine Brigade clung there, rolling 
back with rifle-fire a mounting tide of 
Germans. The machine guns were out 
of action, and the platoons were whittled 
down to squads, when a runner got 
through from regimental: “Move to the 
left and link up with the 2d Battalion.” 

“About time,” said the senior captain, 
in command, looking at the casualties 
around him. “Be nobody to move in a 
little while—Turn to—get the wounded 
up and proceed by companies to the right 
through those woods. Sixty-sixth first.” 

The companies, thirty men in this, 
twenty odd in that, less than two hun- 
dred out of a thousand who started in 
the misty October dawn, filed off toward 
the new position. The Boche artillery 
continued to flail the corpse-cluttered 
hillock. 

It was quieter in the new position, and 
there was some cover. The Boche was 
firing, but most of his stuff went high. 
The Marines covered their ground as 
well as they could. 

“Where’s my second in command? He 
started down the hill with us—only offi- 
cer I had left, damn him!” The skipper 
of the left centre company swore with 
deep feeling. 

“Seen him goin’ back, sir,” volunteered 
a corporal. “Said he’d forgot somethin’. 
Lawdamighty! Yonder he is now!” 

Looking back over the tortured way 
they had come, they saw the lieutenant. 

He was plodding along with his head 
down, leaning on his stick, and support- 
ing the sagging figure of a wounded 
man. Many jets of dust around his feet 
showed that the Boche was attending 
him with continuous rifle-fire, but he 
came in miraculously unscratched, and 
the battalion’s surviving hospital corps- 
man took over the casualty. 

The lieutenant flung himself into the 
commodious shell-hole occupied by the 
captain and regarded certain tears in 
his raincoat with a rueful eye. “Brand- 
new Burberry—cost two hundred an’ 
eighty-five francs in Nancy not a month 
ago. Dam’ war’s sure hard on your 
clothes, I’ll say. How’s that, sir?” 

The captain expressed himself with a 
fluency that was appalling. “You think 
officers are so plenty around here that 
you can go and get yourself bumped off 
like that?” he concluded. “What’d you 
go back for, anyway—chasin’ a D. S. C. 
or something? Well, I ain’t gonna 
recommend you—lI’ll tell you that! Plain 
fool! And not havin’ you here, I had to 
send Sergeant Hamilton out there to 
secure that flank, an’ the slant-head got 
himself killed.” 
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The lieutenant looked up from his 
damaged coat apologetically. “Know it 
was sort of feeble-minded, sir, but when 
we moved, I'd been shootin’ a rifle, an’ I 
forgot this old stick. Carried it since 
Hill One-forty-two, you know—sort of 
feel naked without it. I went back to 
get it, an’ the sergeant was there, so I 
just brought him along too.” 


The intimate shadow of the box-elders 
held them. His white uniform and the 
filmy dress she wore were one pale blur 
where they sat. Moonlight drenched the 
world, and a mocking-bird sang from the 
pear-tree across the lawn, and a cool 
little wind made drowsy noises through 
the intervals in his song. It was very 
dark under the box-elders. Some moon- 
light filtered through the branches and 
lay around them in a gently moving, in- 
consequential pattern that showed you 
nothing. He wanted to see her face. 

“For it’s gone by too fast, my leave,” 
he complained. “A month, and then ten 
days’ extension—and Headquarters won’t 
give me any more. And I don’t want to 
go without—I don’t want to leave you. 
All these fellows buzzing around—and 
I'll be in China or some place.” He 
tried to speak lightly. “All these es- 
sential-industry chaps that kept the 
home-fires burning.” He bit off his 
words—bad tagtics, to knock your rivals. 

She took him up: “Now, Micky—you 
know that’s not fair! Edward tried time 
after time to enlist, and he felt very bad 
because they wouldn’t take him. And 
C. J. was reporting in the draft or some- 
thing when they signed the Armistice. 
And Jim was exempted——” 

“Please, honey! I was just jokin’. 
Different with me—lI was in the service 
before the war”—change the subject, 
quick!—“and I’ve been away a right long 
time. Then, when I came and saw you 
at the station with Sis, all those years 
and places and things—they just dropped 
out, and I was back ig 

There was no pleasing the woman 
“Yes, back with that leggy girl you used 
to play around with,’ she quoted de- 
murely. 

“It wasn’t fair to read my letters to 
Sis.” 

“But she showed them to me. And— 
I wanted to know about you, in all that 
horrible fighting.” 

Then a finger of moonlight drew across 
her face and, leaning close, he saw her 
eyes were darkly luminous and very 
tender. His heart turned over inside 
him, and he put his arms around her and 
kissed her, hard. Thereafter, holding 
her tightly, he talked at length. Never 
especially articulate with girls, he dis- 
covered now language that surprised 
him. And when a word lacked, her 
mouth, shyly responsive, was near 
enough. 

Then there were no words, and the 
world lay away from them like an 
opalescent mist pierced through very 
sweetly by the silvery jets of the mock- 
ing-bird’s ecstasy. The perfume of her 
hair was in his nostrils, and a strand of 
it lay across his cheek, and in the silence 
he knew that her heart was beating 
against his, and one dreamed things un- 
utterably sweet. 

The girl straightened and removed 
herself from him with decision. She 
drew a long breath, and her hands went 
to her hair. “No,” she said, from the 
other end of the bench. “No. You’l! 
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just stay over there. I want to tell you 
something. And if you’re close to me, 
I can’t. So stay there. Micky, dear, 
please try to understand!” She spoke 
with a gentle definiteness, and it pres- 
ently dawned on him, amazingly, that he 
was receiving what amounted to march- 
ing orders. “For I’ve got to be sensible, 
Micky. I never bothered to be sensible 
before, because—I think, because I've 
never been so—attracted. But you're 
talking about lifetimes. And a woman 
wants to feel safe, Micky, most of all. 
Oh, my dear, I’d never feel safe with 
you. Men can’t understand, but a 
woman’s built that way.” 

“Why, why—” he protested. 

“Yes, I know. And I’ve always thought 
of you differently from other men. You 
were a sort of person out of a story, 
dashing around the way you did—and 
then uniforms and wars and things. And 
you make love very beautifully, Micky— 
you've had so much practice with so 
many girls, I know. That’s all very well 
for a lover, Micky—you’re a wonderful 
one—just perfect—but I want a home, 
too, and my man in it. I don’t want let- 
ters from Haiti and Shanghai and bat- 
tleships and all those crazy places your 
old Marines go.” Why the deuce an’ 
all, he asked himself, had he harped so 
on foreign service? “I want my man 
around. You'd never be around, Micky 
—I’m afraid I’d never know just where 
you were. No, no! You stay over there. 
I shouldn’t have let you kiss me—I 
shouldn’t——” 

He felt for a cigarette, lighted it, and 
studied her face deliberately until the 
match burned his fingers. For a space 
he saw her eyes, suspiciously bright in 
the yellow flame, and not joyous. Then 
they closed, and there were tears on her 
lashes. Something caught savagely at 
his throat. He turned away. 

Presently, having estimated the situa- 
tion in a military manner, he accepted 
it and stood up. To blazes with this 
stuff about losing gracefully; he was 
conscious of the same red surge of anger 
that he had known a time or two in bat- 
tle, when things did not get done and all 
effort appeared to be futile. Perhaps 
there were tactics, technic in this love 
business—just now he didn’t think of 
any. He wanted to swear but he said, 
very gently: 

“Well—anyway, you didn’t give me 
any wash about wantin’ to be a sister to 
me. And now it’s late. Must catch 
that early train—promised old Paul 
Wakefield to spend a couple days with 
him in Houston, goin’ north.” Old Paul 
would be surprised. “I think I left my 
cap on the gallery.” 

They walked across the lawn, a yard 
apart. One observed that the moonlight 
was a thin and sickly mockery, through 
which, from somewhere, came the ob- 
scene chittering of an idiotic bird. He 
touched a small cold hand, jammed on 
his cap and went away. 

Oh, well, Kipling was 
superior man goes it alone. 
were lots of girls. You found them all 
over the place. One remembered that 
sugar-planter’s daughter, in the Islands, 
and the one in Washington, and that 
corn-flower blonde Altessen in Luxem- 
burg—and at the moment, he found that 
he couldn’t recall the face of one of 
them! 

No— There never was a gir! like this, 
like a flower and like a flame; a girl 
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who'd get up early to play tennis or go 
duck-shooting on the lake, a girl who 
shot and rode like a slim, quick boy, and 
who would listen to poetry. A girl with 
level eyes and firm hands, gracious, and 
merry, and born to tall, white-columned 
Southern porches; a girl of his own peo- 
ple... 
He'd heat it to Washington and get 
that detail to the Asiatic Station; might 
be a new war out there ... “I hope 
she marries that leadin’ groceryman an’ 
has triplets 

Flowers grew pleasantly by the side- 
walks in this old Texas town; he drew 
back his arm to slash at an impudent 
nodding cluster—and his hand was 
empty. He'd left his stick at her house 
—forgotten it when he picked up his 
eap. He halted and swore profoundly. 
He didn’t want to see her again. Didn’t 
want to see anybody. If he went around 
in the morning—train left early, but she 
might be up. “No. By now, she’s prob- 
ably turned in. And I left it by the 
front door, I remember.” He retraced 
his steps with decision. He could tell, if 
her light was out—knew her window .. 

A week ago he had brought her in 
after dark from some run or other. 
“Micky will stay to supper, of course,” 
they said; and a negro maid showed him 
up-stairs. Later, coming down, the door 
of her room was open, and he took one 
side-glance before he caught himself. 
You’d know it was her room, high and 
cool and white, and simple, with delicate 
chair and a tall mirror, and a narrow 
bed of pale magnolia wood, and sudden 
splashes of color here and there, like the 
way her temper blazed sometimes 
“Ah—no right to think of such things.” 
Yet a while ago, in a witchery of moon- 
light and shadow, with her pliant body 
in the curve of his arm, he’d dreamed 

. Oh, well—here was the place. 
He went up between the flowers—no 
light in her window. There was the old 
stick, against the white wall by the door. 


There was a little stifled sound in the 
big porch swing yonder—something like 
a sob. He wheeled. She sat up, and 
they looked, seeing each other dimly. 
Her heels clicked on the floor; he took 
three long steps, and they stood close to- 
gether. All the magic returned and the 
golden witchery, and the dream 

She said, in a small voice that he had 
never heard before: i 
back. Oh, I was afraid 

“Did you want me to come back? 
a And then he couldn’t 
talk. 


She was in his arms now, and after a 
while she said: “Micky—all those places 
—China and Panama and all—I’ll go 
along, too—and marine officers don’t 
have to stay at sea-all the time, do they 
Micky ?” 

Later, very much later, in his room, 
with her kisses alive and warm on his 
mouth, he nursed an old and battered 
crab-wood stick across his knees. “I’ll 
make Headquarters give me duty on the 
East Coast first. Then—she’s been 
around a lot, but she’s never seen the 
blue water down in the Islands, and the 
white beaches. She’ll like all that. And 
- . . God bless that Heine at Hill 142 
—hope he got through all —- Hadn’t 
been for his old cane : 


(Copyright by The Bell Syndicate, Inc.) 
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TURNING IN A RIVER 


Continued from page 5 


I of course upset the pirogue and got a 
good ducking, and under the derisive 
laughs of the Three Musketeers walked 
out through the waist deep water into 
a current that but for the wire fence 
would have swept me quickly off my 
feet. I found, however, that with a lit- 
tle practice I could drag my feet and 
holding to the fence make a little head- 
way, and eventually got to the dry part 
of the road in time to see a corpse of a 
man go swirling down the terrific cur- 
rent of the bayou, along with broken 
telephone poles, bits of furniture, bot- 
tles, and innumerable skiffs and small 
boats that had been insecurely tied up. 

By night the water had risen to such 
height that it was decided by the 
Musketeers and myself that we had best 
go to town the next morning or I would 
be roosting upon the top of my roof in 
lieu of dryer quarters. The next morn- 
ing dawned hot and bright, but we all 
rebelled at the idea of rowing eleven 
miles into the swift current that was 
coming from the crevasse. Almost all 
land was under water and it was quite 
possible to lay a straight course to the 
crevasse and then turn off, and make it 
to the levee, the road and a pick-up by 
an autoist, but no one could ever make 
it rowing and there were no outboard 
motors left The typewriter was 
wrapped in oil cloth and carted to the 
attic while the subject was being de- 
bated, and it was finally decided that 
the one and only thing to do was to rig 
up.a sail boat some how. Eddie’s 
mother had left, so he remembered, a 
moss-stuffed mattress in the attic, so the 
three set out via skiff, in search of the 
mattress whilst I got into some canvass 
leggings to protect me from snake bite 
should I have any wading to do. By and 
by they came back with the mattress 
minus the stuffing. A plank was nailed 
crosswise in the bow of the skiff, over 
which the forked end of a boat pole was 
placed and nailed down. Next a sup- 
port was nailed to the boat pole and to 
each side of the skiff, and a cane fish- 
ing pole rigged on the top of the boat 
pole mast. From this was suspended the 
opened up mattress cloth, which was 
then securely laced with rope to the 
mast. A rope was tied to the loose cor- 
ner of the sail at the bottom, and I, with 
a red Japanese kimona and the Graflex, 
the Musketeers each with some cherished 
object that had been forgotten, crawled 
carefully into the skiff from respective 
pirogues. The sail we were told was 
far too large for the boat, the wind was 
high and we were undoubtedly going to 
be turned over and drowned in full sight 
of land. It was further mentioned by 
the fifteen or twenty men remaining on 
the island that we were fools and need 
not think their necks would be risked to 
rescue us, but this had little effect on 
our spirits, so we set sail, Terry and 
Eddie sitting braced against the mast 
to hold it steady, Bennie in the stern of 
the skiff holding an oar as a rudder, and 
myself with my feet tight braced against 
the bottom of the boat as I held the 
rope tied to the bottom of the sail. We 
were soon shooting forward, spray 


splashing and drenching us to such an 
extent that Eddie and Terry had to use 
an unoccupied hand to bail the boat. The 
island dropped rapidly to the stern of 
us, and as the wind filled the sail which 
in turn tugged at the rope I had wound 
round my hands, with terrific force, it 
soon cut through the flesh and I had to 
wrap them in a handkerchief, pretend- 
ing that it was only a small blister or 
else one of the others would try and 
take on a double task when it was all 
they could do to perform the ones they 
had. We were soon out of sight of all 
land, though often over places that a 
few days ago had been well from under 
water. Every twig and reed that pro- 
truded above the water was bent over 
with the weight of snakes. Spiders ran 
about thickly over the swirling expanse 
quite as though they were on the ground. 
Poor half drowned muskrats and rabbits 
perched in bits of mangrove still above 
water and watched with frightened eyes 
the death that was slowly reaching for 
them. Sometimes they swam frantically 
toward our boat, but we could not move 
from our places to aid them, and we 
often had to strike at a large snake with 
the oar as it attempted to crawl into 
the boat for refuge. 

For hours and hours we sailed, look- 
ing for a channel that one of boys knew, 
or had known, which would take us in 
near Terre Bouef, up which we hoped 
to sail to the first crossing of the water 
on the road near Caernarvon. Several 
times I was almost on the verge of sea- 
sickness due to the intense heat, com- 
bined with the rigid position in which 
I had to sit to hold the sail, and the 
vista of swaying, heaving water all about 
me. Finally we described the smoke stack 
of a factory just ahead of us, and at 
the same time came a terrific roar 
that told us we were near the crevasse 
and that the dynamiting had commenced 
once more. Accordingly we changed our 
course, after sailing through a weird for- 
est of black water oaks, from which the 
gray moss trailed into black water, so 
high had it risen. The arching boughs 
made eerie looking caverns on each side 
of us, and the limbs of the trees and the 
trailing moss were alive with the darting 
heads of snakes. Finally, sailing out of 
the forest we found ourselves floating 
over a cornfield, the tassels of the corn 
being just above the water, and eventu- 
ally went aground in a field of beans 
and had to get out and wade to the road, 
which was out of the water here. It 
was then a three-mile hike to Poydras, 
where we found water on the road, and 
for a mile and a quarter we waded 
through a swift current, finding it often 
almost to our arm pits. Just as my 
perseverance was waning and I had 
thoughts of sinking down and calling 
ignobly for help we_ struck higher 
ground, taking the road we had traversed 
in our flivver, and came out, very much 
like the Israelites crossing the Red Sea, 
before a great many spectators on the 
levee, one of whom kindly volunteered to 
bring us to town, where we arrived at 
five p. m., having put in an entire day 
sailing over the waters of the crevasse. 
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ONE SMART PUP 


Continued from page 1 


fellows with interest, while his active 
brain speculated on the reason why his 
shoulders were never fitted with a har- 
ness, why he was not permitted the joy 
of this fascinating new game. Perhaps 
his stout little heart felt a twinge of 
unhappiness when he was not allowed to 
join with his brothers in dragging the 
block. The Malemute pup instinctively 
enjoys work, and when in leash will 
lunge forward and pull for all he is 
worth, making even a strong man extend 
himself to hold the dog in check. The 
Runt did the next best thing, he trailed 
behind the others. Without knowing it, 
he had taken an optimistic view of life. 
Early he had discovered that a pup with 
very short legs could keep pace with one 
of long legs by the simple expedient of 
taking two steps to one. Logical enough, 
was the Runt’s way of reasoning, and he 
followed it. 

Shortly before the snow fell, the Runt 
found himself in his first real fight. Just 
how it started none of the half-grown 
dogs knew, but Cultus was supposed to 
have been the instigator. The Runt 
found himself at the bottom of the snarl- 
ing pack. Dean burst from the cabin, 
a warlike peacemaker. To his amaze- 
ment, the Runt held the field very much 
to himself. The battle was over as sud- 
denly as it had begun. A number of 
pups were nursing minor wounds; others 
were pondering on the futility of war- 
fare; but the Runt, still somewhat 
dazed, was experiencing the sweetness of 
his first victory. Literally the under 
dog, he had turned disadvantage to ad- 
vantage and made the most of his posi- 
tion. 

Dean noticed a change from that day. 
When the irresponsible pack took a no- 
tion to romp afield, the Runt assumed 
leadership and the others trailed along 
behind. At such times he would make 
his stubby legs move at top speed, 
though his brothers cantered along with- 
out effort. 

“Poor little devil!” whispered Dean 
one day as the pack returned after an 
absence of nearly three hours down the 
creek. “He’s a natural leader, but his 
little heart is too stout for his short 
legs.” The others were still in a play- 
ful mood, but the Runt was exhausted. 
None had disputed his leadership, but it 
had cost him heavily in strength. 

With the coming of the first snow the 
old dogs read the signs. After a sum- 
mer of ease, work would now begin. 
There were several long trips for sup- 
plies to the distant mining camp, as well 
as shorter trips. Dean usually bagged 
a moose in the fall and hauled the meat 
to camp with the team. To obtain suffi- 
cient fish for his team during the win- 
ter, he would make a number of excur- 
sions to Fish Lake. 

The Runt was the first of the half- 
grown dogs to scent the unusual. He 
romped around as Dean brought forth 
the sled and harnessed the old dogs; 
then he manifested extreme hopefulness, 
as several of the younger dogs were har- 
nessed beside their elders. This was the 
final course previous to actual work with 
the sled. It taught them to perform 
real work, to pull with the others, to 
swing with them, and instilled the first 
feeling of pride and responsibility. 
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The Runt’s spirits ebbed; but he was 
not yet beaten. He floundered through 
the fresh snow at top speed and barely 
held his own. A hundred yards from the 
cabin Dean stopped, and to the Runt’s 
ears came the cruelest words he had 
ever heard: “Go on home! Go back, 
Runt!” Dean had spoken them kindly 
at first; then, as the Runt squatted down 
in the snow to argue the point, a new 
and severe note crept into his voice, but 
the Runt stood fast. The others were 
bound on a new adventure, why not he? 
True, it was a different sort of trail 
than he had traversed in the summer, 
and a dog’s legs sometimes sunk into 
this soft, cold white stuff until it quite 
reached his middle; but if a dog kept 
constantly at it, wouldn’t he get some- 
where? He most certainly would. 

“Go on back!” 

Disgraced and disappointed, the Runt 
bowed his head in shame, but his stubby, 
determined legs did not move. 

“Hey! LeMar!” shouted Dean, “come 
and get the Runt! He wants to go 
along, and the little devil is floundering 
in snow to his belly already.” 

With pipe gripped firmly between his 
teeth, LeMar emerged from the cabin, 
a kindly grin upon his face. “By Gar, 
those Runt, one smart pup!” commented 
the man, and he caught up the Runt by 
the scruff of his neck and carried him 
to the cabin, an inglorious, limp, crest- 
fallen object. From the corner of his 
eye the Runt had seen the team leap 
into the harness in response to Dean’s 
“Mush on!” had watched his ungainly 
fellows emulate their elders; and every 
unharnessed pup romp happily in the 
sled’s wake, an ecstatic pack enjoying 
their first real trail experience. 

For several minutes after Dean had 
vanished, LeMar regarded the Runt 
sympathetically, then muttering some- 
thing in French he donned his parka 
and called the Runt to follow. Outside, 
he fitted a small harness to the Runt’s 
shoulders, attached it to a small piece of 
wood, then set off, carefully breaking a 
trail about the cabin. The Runt fol- 
lowed happily; never had life been 
sweeter than at that moment. And when 
LeMar quit after a half-hour of it, the 
Runt was still ready for more. 

But the kindly LeMar could not al- 
ways give time to the Runt’s entertain- 
ment when the others were away. The 
hateful words “Go Back Home!” came 
frequently, and seared the impression of 
disgrace on the Runt’s active brain. He 
did not understand why; but he sensed 
he was not wanted. Above all, he 
wanted to serve the big, friendly man 
who was always kind except for this one 
thing. 

Now that they were working, the half- 
grown dogs cared less for aimless ex- 
cursions about the cabin. The Runt was 
still their acknowledged leader, and when 
he trotted away they followed dutifully 
enough, but they would have preferred 
the comfort of the kennel. 

Twice, when Dean made short trips, 
the fateful “Go back home!” did not fall 
on the Runt’s ears. Instead, the man 
smiled and said, “Come along, Runt!” 
His joy at this was boundless, and death 
itself in this man-god’s service would 
have been sweet. The trips were far too 
short, which, if he had known it, was 
the reason he was permitted to accom- 
pany the others. 

When the lakes and rivers were frozen 
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and the grip of the Arctic winter lay 
heavy on the land, Dean prepared for an 
extended trip to Fish Lake. It was a 
day’s mushing from the cabin, and he 
would remain about a week, depending 
upon his luck in securing fish. 

“It’s quite a trip,” commented Dean, 
“But I haven’t got the heart to leave 
the Runt behind. He does enjoy trail 
work so, and the loyal little fellow is 
lots of company. I’ll take him with me 
and when he tires he can ride on the 
sled; the trai] is pretty well packed any- 
way, and the going for short-legged 
pups accordingly is much easier.” 

LeMar watched the interesting expedi- 
tion’s start two days later. Dawn of 
the short day was still far away as 
Dean cracked his whip. A team of seven 
dogs settled down as one, the sled 
lunged forward, and with a final wave of 
his hand he was off. Close to his heels 
followed the Runt, and trailing behind 
him were eleven other pups. 

LeMar remained standing motionless 
in the doorway until the last pup had 
vanished from view, then entered the 
cabin and settled down for a week of 
loneliness. In the winter kennel beneath 
the cabin his own team quarreled among 
themselves over real and fancied wrongs. 

Dean’s Malemutes were equal to aver- 
aging six miles an hour over a good 
trail with a light load. This morning, 
with the Runt’s short legs in mind, he 
cut down the speed to four miles an 
hour, and broke trail across country until 
he came to the river bank, five miles 
away. Below, the frozen stream lay 
gleaming in the first light of dawn. 
Descending to its inviting surface he 
lifted the Runt to the sled and set off 
at top speed. He could make real time 
now and reach the fishing camp, thirty- 
three miles ahead, by night, provided the 
pups could maintain the pace. It would 
be a good test of their physical strength 
and courage. 

Shortly after noon Dean passed the 
blazed tree on the river bank that 
marked the twenty-three-mile point. The 
team was still fresh, tails curled over 
their backs, tireless. The pups no longer 
cavorted about, but plodded steadily, 
stopping occasionally to investigate some 
vagrant and mysterious odor that 
chanced to reach their curious nostrils; 
then to race like a pack of young wolves 
to overtake the sled. 

In a land where fortune smiles when 
least expected, tragedy strikes without 
warning. One moment, the cold silence 
of the land was broken only by the soft 
padding of many feet and the gliding of 
the sled runners; the next, the sickening, 
sinister crack of shattering ice broke 
the stillness. The sled reared upward, 
jerking the startled team to an abrupt 
stand-still. Beneath the ice, sinking 
slowly from the weight of man and sled, 
the waters ran swiftly and dark. Dean, 
clinging to the sled with desperation, 
felt the water creep up his legs half way 
to the knees, while its icy chill drove 
away all sensation after the first shock. 

“Steady,” he cried sharply; then, 
“Mush on! Mush on!” 

The note of calmness in the ringing 
cry steadied the team. In unison the 
dogs settled down and pulled—pulled 


until each back bowed and each belly 
touched the ice from the strain, while 
toes dug for footing and held. The load 
slipped from the lashings and tumbled 
toward Dean, the Runt rolling helplessly 
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with the rest. In the brief moment that 
ice cakes and sled jammed, Dean hurled 
the Runt clear, tossed a bundle of 
precious birch bark after him, then 
leaped himself. The reaction as he 
leaped broke the jam. The sled, caught 
by the current, was sucked beneath the 
ice, pulling the wheelers in with it. For 
one brief instant the others held, then, 
as the strain became too great, one gave 
way, and with him went the others. 
Dean landed on his hands and knees, his 
right leg clear; the left, half in the 
water, cracked against the ragged edge 
of the break. Something snapped, a 
sickening pain surged through his body, 
the world turned red for the briefest mo- 
ment, then his vision cleared. Once be- 
fore he had experienced the pain of a 
broken leg, and now he read the signs 
rightly. The ice about him was cracking 
beneath the strain, though here it was 
thick enough to bear his weight. He 
crawled clear by a supreme effort. The 
lead dog alone remained above the sur- 
face, paddling with desperation; then his 
hind quarters were pulled under, his 
fore paws splashed an instant longer, 
then vanished. 

The deep, stinging bite of the frost 
was already at work on Dean’s wet feet 
and legs. Fascinated for an instant, he 
saw the glaze of ice forming on his 
moccasins. He had known what would 
happen the instant the air touched his 
wet feet. His feet and legs would soon 
become blocks of ice; then, with that 
slow assurance with which a glacier 
moves down a valley, the frost would 
work up. Breaking through the ice—the 
tragedy he had escaped so many times— 
had come at last! And he was alone, 
except for the pups. The Runt came 
close and thrust a cold nose forward as 
if offering sympathy. The others squat- 
ted about, their heads cocked at quizzical 
angles, as if seeking to understand it all. 

Never had Dean’s need of the assist- 
ance of a fellow man been greater. He 
crawled to the bundle of birch bark, 
then noticed for the first time that he 
still retained his whip. 

Gripping the bark and whip he com- 
menced to crawl over the ice to shore. 
Each movement required a special effort 
to execute. Behind, slowly following, 
came the pups, the Runt leading. 

Even while the frost worked relent- 
lessly upward Dean managed to force 
back the terror that leaped again and 
again into his mind; each movement was 
made with the calmness and deliberation 
of desperation. Ages later he reached 
the shore. To a point where last sum- 
mer’s floods had piled the driftwood 
high, he made his way. 

With his mitted hands he tore at the 
shattered bits of wood, pulling away 
slivers and sticks that would blaze 
saaity, until at last he had a formidable 
pile. 

Hardly breathing, he watched the yel- 
low flame flicker a moment, then burst 
Into a fierce blaze as the bark flared up. 
It licked the wood so carefully piled 
above it and spread until the whole mass 
was ablaze. The lighter stuff, would go 
quickly but the heavy logs of the tangled 
mass would burn for hours. And then? 
With the optimism of those of the North 
he gratefully accepted even a short lease 
of life, and commenced the slow task of 
stirring the circulation in his feet. 

With his knife he cut and hacked the 
moccasins and socks away, until his bare 
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feet were exposed to view, bloodless, and 
strangely white. “It’s not so bad,” he 
whispered, “not so bad; if somebody 
should come along and help me.” 

The Runt, squatting on his haunches, 
watched the preliminary process of 
thawing with snow, his alert eyes fol- 
lowing every movement. The other pups, 
stretched upon the snow, were resting. 

The spark of life within Dean had al- 
ways burned brightly, but it never 
burned brighter, nor struggled harder, 
than it did at that moment when the 
agony of restored circulation commenced 
to torture his limbs. His great strength 
and determination had pulled him 
through so far; but it was maddening, 
this thought of winning out against the 
frost by his own efforts only to die of 
hunger and cold because of his helpless- 
ness. With his old dog team standing 
by, he could have crawled to the sled, 
wrapped himself in his robes, and the 
wise old Malemute lead dog would have 
taken him safely home is 

Yes, the old team would have taken 
him safely home. Some day, when the 
pups had grown up they would be 
trained the same way; but now they were 
still irresponsible, playful youngsters, 
the Runt alone displaying hints of the 
wisdom and leadership of the older dogs. 
Dean glanced up at the Runt, and when 
he looked into the little fellow’s bright 
eyes, the answer to his problem came. 
It was a long chance, but the only one. 
Perhaps in the Runt’s brain the instinc- 
tive knowledge that enables the old dogs 
to find and follow a snow-covered trail 
over frozen lake and river, had developed 
sufficiently to meet this emergency suc- 
cessfully. Banking heavily on one nat- 
ural instinct, Dean would be going up 
against an even stronger, the inbred in- 
stinct that causes a dog to remain with 
man to the end. 

Dean was not one to fear the test. 
With a sweep of his arm toward back 
trail he spoke in a low, sharp tone: “Go 
back home, Runt!”’ The Runt’s erect ears 
drooped suddenly; the misery of his soul 
was pictured in his expressive eyes. The 
joy of the day was gone forever, yet 
he hesitated. Something was wrong 
with this man-god of his who crawled 
about on his hands and knees, and whose 
face frequently turned white from pain. 
The Runt was quite certain his place 
was here with the man and not at home, 
miles away. His fellows bestirred them- 
selves and squatted about in a circle, 
waiting for a move from the Runt. Dean 
contemplated for a moment the circle of 
pups, erect ears forming triangles on 
each side of their quizzical faces, eyes 
bright and expectant. The Runt alone 
drooped. 

“Go back home!” said Dean again. A 
new note crept into his tone. Ordinarily, 
the Runt would have leaped to obedience, 
but now he stubbornly stood his ground. 
His place, he knew, was with the man. 
Twice more Dean repeated the com- 
mand, then he reluctantly caught up the 
whip. 

“Go on home!” he shouted for the last 
time, emphasizing his words with a crack 
of the whip. “I got to do it!” he 
groaned. 

The lash whistled through the air and 
cracked like the shot of a pistol; a tuft 
of soft fur vanished from the Runt’s 
woolly back. In an instant the wolf 
strain in the Runt’s veins leaped to the 
front. Lips lifted in a snarl, baring 
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baby fangs; his fur bristled in rage, his 
defiance magnificent. Then the domestic 
routed the wild, he whined a mute plea 
and shivered, turned very slowly and 
walked away. The others followed 
silently. On the ridge, a hundred yards 
distant he paused and looked back, the 
others grouped about him. Dean, tears 
in his eyes, watched the twelve youth- 
ful faces a moment, then waved them 
on. The Runt searched about uncer- 
tainly for an instant, then picked up the 
trail and trotted from view. 


EMAR was up to his old tricks. Like 
many Alaskans, he had laid up a 
stock of magazines in consecutive num- 
bers for the long winter. The words 
“To be continued” at the end of an in- 
stalment never annoyed LeMar. He 
merely picked up the next number and 
continued reading. A thriller had 
gripped his interest and it was fully two 
o’clock in the morning; but he continued 
to read on. 

Below, his dogs stirred uneasily, then, 
without the least apparent reason, one 
of them howled the mournful, wolfish 
note of the Malemute. Far in the dis- 
tance came an answering howl. “By 
Gar!” exclaimed LeMar. “Those pup!” 

The return of the pups could mean 
but one thing—disaster of some nature 
had overtaken the older dogs and Dean. 
The pups would never return of their 
own accord. He hurriedly put on his 
clothing, grasped a flashlight and 
stepped out. Into the white gleam stag- 
gered the Runt. He dropped in his 
tracks, the others, tails dragging, heads 
hanging from exhaustion, followed their 
leader’s example. For one brief moment 
LeMar regarded the pups as if he ex- 
pected them to teil the story he sensed, 
then he drove the tired pack into the 
cabin and called out his own team and 
harnessed them to the sled. Onto the 
sled went plenty of robes, a first-aid kit, 
provisions and other articles his experi- 
ence told him might be of use. Still, 
the load seemed incomplete. He rubbed 
his parka hood with his hand and gazed 
doubtfully. “By Gar!” he exclaimed 
suddenly, “those Runt!” LeMar ran 
back to the cabin and returned with the 
Runt, whom he tossed on top of the 
robes. 

For this night’s run LeMar replaced 
the lean collie he used as a lead dog to 
speed up the team, with a wise old 
Malemute, one that LeMar declared could 
find a trail where none existed. 

The team, dragging the light load 
through the night, jerked the driver 
along at top speed. Sometimes he rode 
short stretches in order to rest, but 
usually he gripped the handles of the 
sled and raced behind. In the gloom, a 
few feet away, he could make out the 
form of the Runt, sleeping the slumber 
of the just. 

At seven o’clock, with the dawn of the 
short day still two hours away, the lead 
dog stopped and commenced to sniff un- 
certainly. The trail ended. Le Mar 
walked ahead cautiously and located the 
spot where the team had _ broken 
through, then shook his head sadly. The 
hole was frozen over, but the signs of 
the tragedy were there in plenty. 

“By Gar;” he whispered softly; “Dean 

h ” 


— 
The Runt leaped from the sled, gazed 
about uncertainly for one brief instant, 
then glanced up at LeMar as if to say, 
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“Here! what are you wasting time for?” 

“Hey, Runt!” shouted LeMar ex- 
citedly, “what you try tell me, huh?” 

But the Runt did not waste words. He 
located himself at that instant and was 
away at top speed. LeMar circled the 
thin ice and followed. Around the near- 
est point he caught sight of the glow of 
charring logs. As he neared, a form 
straightened up, then into the light 
leaped the Runt. For an instant he hesi- 
tated gripped by doubt, then, as Dean 
opened his arms, he threw himself for- 
ward, his tail wagging furiously, his cold 
muzzle thrust against the man’s cheek. 
Dean stifled a groan that came from the 
sudden movement of his leg and hugged 
the happy form of the Runt to his breast. 
The pup’s body shivered with a joy that 
was boundless, while his loyal little heart 
pounded ecstatically. Something, he 
knew not what, told him that he had 
rendered a signal service, and that this 
wonderful man-god was grateful. What 
matter if other pups were harnessed to 
sleds with the big dogs to make mysteri- 
ous trips abroad? Never had a dog, 
large or small, been hugged as the Runt 
was being hugged at that moment. 

Into the light came LeMar, his parka 
glistening white with frost. “By Gar, 
those Runt ” he began happily. 

“You bet—those Runt!” rejoined Dean 
brokenly. 

“Huh!” grunted LeMar. Then after a 
long pause, “Huh! By Gar, one dam 
babee!” And he roughly brushed away 
a tear with his mitted hand. 


Do you know that— 


1. The first baseball league was or- 
ganized in New York in 1857. 

2. The National League was organized 
at a meeting held in New York City on 
February 2, 1876. 

3. The American League was or- 
ganized in 1894 with Ban Johnson as its 
President. 

4. The first match game was played 
at Hoboken, New Jersey, on June 19, 
1846. 

5. The first out and out salaried team 
was the Cincinnati Reds of 1868. 

6. William A. Cummings, of the Stars 
of Brooklyn, in 1867 was the first pitcher 
to pitch a curved ball. 

7. In 1906 the Chicago Nationals won 
116 games and lost 36 during one sea- 
son. This record still stands. 

8. Douglas Allison, Cincinnati Reds, 
in 1869, was the first catcher to wear a 
glove on his left hand. 

9. The catcher’s mask was invented in 
1871 by Fred W. Thayer, of Harvard. 

10. The first man to slide to bases 
was Studley of the Washington Club in 
1866. 

11. The first 1 to 0 game was played 
May 12, 1875, at St. Louis. Chicago 1, 
St. Louis 0. 

_ 12. The first World Series was played 
in 1885 between Providence, R. I., team 


champions of the National League, 
versus New York of the American 
League. Three games were played at 


the Polo Grounds, October 23, 24, 25, 
1884—Providence won all of them. 


Fifty-nine 
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“ACE HIGH” WITH THE YOUNGER CROWD! 


Sow ARILY, this modern 


QUALITY 


that makes friends 


generation scorns precedent. 
History is nevertheless re- 
peating—in a way which we 


find interesting and gratify- 


ing. Something about Fatima 
—its greater delicacy, its 
more skillful blending of 
flavors—has made it, as in 
other days, an outstanding 
favorite with the younger set. 


everywhere! 


LIGGETT & MYERS TOBACCO CO. 


If you are Interested in Reading 


THE WORLD’S GREAT BOOKS 


write for our 


BIG BOOK CATALOG 


212 Pages, illustrating and describing the 
best and Latest Books of all publishers 


LAMAR AND WHITMORE 


The South’s Largest Book Store 


417 E. GRACE STREET, RICHMOND 


Patronize our 
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Sixty 


Marine Barracks 
Navy Mine Depot, Y orktown,Va. 


A handful of fifty-eight Marines 
guard about eighteen square miles of 
Navy property here. Not only that—on 
this extensive area are scattered about 
eleven million pounds of TNT, needless 
to say we are kept busy. 

Even during recreation hours we are 
busy, for our many miles of water front 
affords the best of swimming and fish- 
ing, which, with library and reading 
room, quoits, pool, and a baseball team 
that defies all competition, there are 
mighty few idle moments. 

We are very proud of this ball team. 
With so few men to choose from we 
have an enviable record. Our veteran 
twirler of forty-five years, Sgt. Dia- 
mond, with able assistants, and Rabbitt 
stopping—and holding—everything pass- 
ing a bat—we can argue with any team 
around. 

Captain Jenkins commands. Chief Ma- 
rine Gunner Slingluff is Post Exchange 
Officer and Chief Marine Gunner Ander- 
son is Mess Officer, Athletic Officer, 
Education Officer, etc. 

And that’s not all. First Sergeant 
Klehm has just arrived to take the helm 
in the office, while Sgt. Atwood remains 
King of the Mess Hall, which boasts of 
the best chow ever served anywhere. 

Recent visitors have been: the Secre- 
tary of the Navy—who incidentally re- 
marked about the fine appearance of the 
Marines; Assistant Secretary Robinson, 
and Governor Byrd. 

We think our Barracks the most beau- 
tiful in the Marine Corps, with recrea- 
tion room, where there are movies every 
night; reading room; library, n’every- 
thing—and above all, “Pop” Coombs 
prize winning garden around the bar- 
racks. 

And as for mascots—Duke may not be 
as beautiful as Private Pagett, but with 
his near—seventeen years—and his 
newly arrived family of Dukes and 
Duchesses—he is as proud as any war 
scarred veteran Marine in the Corps. 
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EXCELLENT VIEW OF MARINE BARRACKS, YORKTOWN, VA. 


MARINE DETACHMENT STATIONED AT THE NAVY MINE DEPOT, YORKTOWN, VIRGINIA. 
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“DUKE,” MASCOT OF THE YORKTOWN DETACHMENT, U. S. M. C. 
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make possible this 
Astounding Xma 


Only our tremendous volume of Xmas 
business — plus DIRECT-TO-YOU-de- 
livery from Maiden Lane, New York 

Wholesale Diamond and Jewelry Cen- 
tre of the World makes these remark- 
able values possible! And you need 
not pay cash! Only a small sum now 
BRINGS YOUR CHOICE balance 


next year in TEN EASY MONTHLY 
© n Y PAYMENTS! 


diamond. blue white diamonds. Just like FOUR blue white diamonds, 
$57.50 Only $5.65 Monthly one beatiful stone. $55.00 blue sapphire centre. 
Only $5.40 Monthly $39.75 
Only $3.87 Monthly 


: 
Solic e cold, exqui- S81 ~ 18kt. solid white gold, $71-18kt. solid white gold $76 - Exquisite Dinner ring. 
te ine acquamarine ring, beautifully pierced and en- ring, hand engraved and Beautifully pierced hand . en- 
fine blue white diamond «raved. Perfectly cut, fiery pierced. Cluster of seven fiery graved. 18 kt. solid white gold. 
$30. Only $2.90 Monthly brilliant blue white 


Simply deposit with 
the following information. Article ]) 
desired, enlistment period, rate and 
nearest relative. If you wish us to } 
make delivery to another address §) 


or if serving outside the U. S. send 


one advance monthly payment $82 + Dainty 18 kt. white $75-.Gents18kt. white gold $73 . Newest square prong 
‘ Son «old ‘“‘pinkie’’ ring, One ring. Two biue sapphires ring. 18kt. white go'd. 
(given under artic le) inste ad Fiery brilliant perfectly ext 
of $1.00 deposit Otherwise w e ship two fsquare cut synthetic $47.50 blue white diamond. 
promptly, direct to you, C. O. D. emeralds. $18.00 Only $4.65 Monthly $50. Only $4.90 Monthly 


one monthly payment, for Only $1.70 Monthly 


{ 
30 DAYS FREE TRIAL! 
Then if entirely satisfied and convinced 
we offer the Best Jewelry Values in 
America continue paying the small 
monthly payments until the total pur- 
chase price is paid. You are absolutely 
protected by our j 

MONEY BACK GUARANTEE! | 
We guarantee your complete satisfac- Jf 
tion from start to finish in your deal- | 
ings with us. We guarantee immediate 
refund of any amount paid on any pur- 


| 

| 

$79-Jeweled Elgin Octagon Watch 

Chain and Knife FREE. Furnished 

in presentation gift case. $2 00) 
Only $2.00 Monthly 


$83 Romany reversible $84. Gents 14 kt. white S8S Solid white gold La- | 
ehase returned or placed in the mails ring. Cameo on one side - gold black onyx encrusted dies black onyx ring + one | 
for return, within 30 days after receipt Ruby on other . solid white ates * any initial. fine blue white diamond | 

the fairest, squarest offer ever made. gold. $17.80 26.50 $18.00 
Remember the folks at home by send- BAS 08.28 


ing YOUR ORDER NOW! 


BIG CATALOG FREE. 

If the gift you wish is not illustrated, 
send AT ONCE for our complete cata- 
log of Diamonds, Watches, Jewelry, Sil- 
verware, lvoryware, Cameras—aAll offer- 
ed at Money Saving Prices—on our 
Famous Pay - As- You- 
Please - Plan. 

Address Dept. L 


s78 
Gents Strap Watch 
Jeweled movement 


$77-Ladies New Oval Shaped wrist watch. Solid white 
gold. Four bive sapphires, four genuine diamonds 15 White metal case, Bilack 
jeweled guaranteed movement. $38.75 » enamel inlay. 

Only $3.77 Monthly ‘ Only $1.15 Monthly 


Having this catalog before 
you is like having a jewelry 
store right in camp. 
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MODERN, particular smokers, it is 
your insistence upon the best that 
makes Camel lead all other cigarettes. 
You are hard to please. In the true 
spirit of the modern age, you look for 
until you find value supreme in a ciga- 
rette. And it is this unremitting search 
for quality that puts Camel over- 
whelmingly first. 

For Camel combines all those virtues 
so indispensable to the cool, satisfying 
The choicest Turkish and 


smoke. 


Camels—so mellow, mild and unfailingly good 


Domestic tobaccos that Nature’s sunny 
fields produce. And a blending that 
brings these inimitable flavors and fra- 
grances to the delighted taste of the 
smoker. Really, there is no other 
smoke like Camel. No other can be 
so everlastingly good. 

If your taste calls for the enchant- 
ment of the finest, just try Camels. 
Always tasteful and smooth. Always 
so mellow and mild. 

“Have a Camel!” 


R. J. REYNOLDS TOBACCO COMPANY, WINSTON-SALEM, N. C. 
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